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Simplified Lathe Adapted to Shell Work 


Flexibility Given the Gisholt 16 and 25 in. 
Simplified Lathes by Varied Equipment 
Made Up of Special Yet Standardized Parts 


N the design of the Gisholt 16 and 25-in. simpli- they submitted designs of their own which were 
li d lathes as applied to shell manufacture is af- immediately accepted, and they were requested to 

forded an illustration of the many adaptations’ go ahead, the initial order being for 400 lathes. 

which it is possible to fit a basic machine for In a sense, the new lathe, whether arranged for 

merous operations, virtually creating a special boring, turning or other operations, is special. Yet 

ich for each operation. The new lathe, con-_ in respect to its manufacture and the interchange 

ered as a whole, is the result of evolution, inas- ability of its parts it is not special, in view of the 


t was developed to meet the requirements fact that the parts which enter its several modifica 
manufacturers, each of whose problems tions have been standardized and reduced to a man- 
had been analyzed, and designs made and tested for ufacturing basis, this being made possible by the 

particular work in view. large number of each lot which go through the 
Since the Gisholt Machine Co. entered the busi- factory at one time. One each of the 16-in. and 
ness of making shell machinery thousands of lathes the 25-in. lathes was built, then the machine was 
have been made and delivered, a large percentage of jigged so that its commercial production came 
the total going abroad, and these new lathes may within reasonable bounds as to cost and a manufac- 
be said to be the culmination of them all. turing quantity production was possible. This is 
An interesting side light on the subject is that true not only of the basic portion of the machine 
vhen the officials of the company were first ap- but of the accessory parts used in the rapid per- 


proached to induce them to make special lathes they formance of the several operations necessary in ; 
leclined to make the machines in conformance with making a shell. At present the entire capacity of 
the drawings submitted. After some consideration the Northern Works of the company at Madison, { 
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all the machines are operated by women and satisfactory results are obtained 12 
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Wis., is devoted to the 
production of the 25-in. 
size, and a large portion 
of the Main Works at 
Madison is occupied with §& 
the 16-in. lathe. 

It is not the policy 
of the Gisholt Machine 
Co. to exhibit on paper, 
or otherwise, a_ fully 
equipped machine to be 
taken or not taken by a § 
shell manufacturer fol- 
lowing an effort to con- r) 
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from which it would fol- 


Pra > low that eac} additional 
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2 ft. of bed weighs about 
1000 lb. Machines are 


ionger 


Among the variations 
of equipment applicable 
to the basic machine may 
be mentioned the follow- 


> Hand-operated chucks 
mounted on the spindle 
in place of face plate, as 


' 
) 


! and Turning In this group 

oeeaa . ‘ od close-up view of the tool rest and driving mandrel of . ’ : igs. 2 and 3 

vince him that it will do the turning lathe is presented, as well as one of the lathe shown in Fig : re 

the specific work he irranged for the boring operation with the boring head Fig. 2 shows a hand- 
~~ just about to enter the shell. Rough turning a steel she! 4 . accom- 

wants done. The con- vith two cutting tools, one of which can be operated ind operated chuck accon 

tractor’s problem is pees es ae See ae “i a fast feaaiinn’ uapaae modating work up to 

nade, each tool vy } i 16-ir eed just cle: ¥ , oO ; ‘ . 
made one for engineer- de of t emoving % in. from the other in. in diameter 


ing study, it being con- 

sidered that foremost in the prospective user’s 
mind is not so much the medium by which 
the work is to be done as the satisfactory execution 
of the work itself. He usually has his own ideas 
as to the method he desires to pursue, this having 
been arrived at presumably after adequate investi- 
gation. 

If his plan is reasonable, the main thought of 
the Gisholt engineers is not to make him accept any 
series of operations other than those he had contem- 
plated, or any radically different methods, but by 
suitable selection and arrangement of the necessary 
attachments and tools, to accommodate the basic 
Gisholt lathe to the work and program he has in 
mind. This procedure has worked out successfully. 
Women are now operating machines so conceived 
and are giving entire satisfaction. The illustrations 
herewith show the 25-in. machine; similar equip- 
ment is furnished with the 16-in. size also. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the basic machine, so to call 
the bed, headstock and parts always essential, no 
matter for what operation the machine may be ar- 
ranged to perform. It consists of a 10-ft. or 14-ft. 
bed, a 16 to 1 headstock, friction pulley, face plate, 
oil pans and pump. The spindle has a bore of 61, 
in. With the machine is included a tight-and-loose- 
pulley countershaft. The weight of the lathe is 
approximately 10,000 lb. with a 10-ft. bed, this 
weight being modified, of course, by the equipment 
that is put on it. With a 14-ft. bed the machine 


weighs approximately 12,000 lb. fully equipped 





When it is desired t 


ho.d shells up to 6 in. in diameter in an air-operated 


the 


chuck, and to locate the shell and chuck within 


spindle, this is provided for by enlarging the front 


of the spindle bore to 8% in. in diameter for a su 


e 


cient length to accommodate both the chuck and 
shell within the spindle, carrying the load entirely 


in the front spindle bearing. This eliminates the 


necessity of a steady rest and pot chuck, simplifies 
the equipment and shortens the length of the bed. 
Fig. 3 shows an air-operated collet chuck ané 


steady rest for work up to 12 in. in diamet 


er 


Al 


important point is that the pot chuck shown runs 
in an adjustable bearing in the steady rest whic! 
provides an easy method for adjustment in case ‘ 


wear in the bearing between the steady 


rest 


and 


the chuck. This equipment gives a machine sul 


able for boring shells up to 8 in. in diameter, a 


Y 


nay be used to advantage for base facing, groovin 
12 


nose boring and threading on shells up t 
in diameter. A three-jawed geared scro! 
can be used as shown in Fig. 4. 

The carriage can be provided with a 


hexagon turret mounted on the cross slide, 4 


trated in Fig. 4, with a four-sided tool rest 
on the cross slide, with a four-sided t 
mounted on right-angle compound cross * 
shown in Fig. 5, and with a four-sided 


mounted to receive tools with round ins‘ 


square shanks, as brought out in Fig. 6. 
A strap type of tool rest, or two rests, on: 
independent adjustment, can be furnished 
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THE GISHOLT 25-IN. SIMPLIFIED LATHE 


c part of the machine, whose var 
irriage arrangement give versatility to its 
iy be equipped with one or more tool rest 
for the boring bar, a forming attachment 
has a 16 to 1 gear ratio in the headstoc! 
the spindle and a 10-ft. bed Fig. 2—The 


pped with a hand-operated collet chuck whicl 
ted directly on the spindle nose close to the 
place of the face plate It will accommodate 
o oi In diameter The carriage with a pillow 
t for the boring bar and center locking pin so 

the equipment Fig. 3—Another type of hand 
et chuck for work up to 9 in. in diameter Due 
size of 


the bore the chuck. which is shown hold- 
mounted in a steady rest: This type of chuck 
furnished for work up to 12 in. in diameter 
carriage is equipped with a hexagon turret 
the cross slide, and the headstock is provided 
€-Jaw geared scroll chuck Fig. 5—The carriage 
ided turret tool rest is mounted on a right-angle 
ross slide. Fig. 6—The carriage with a four-sided 
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carriage, as well as a carriage with two strap tool 
rests, each having independent hand adjustment. 
This carriage, which is shown in Fig. 7, is intended 
for finish turning, and is designed so that the tools 
may be adjusted for the proper depth of cut, whether 
one or both tools are removed for sharpening. 

A forming attachment, Fig. 8, and a carriage 
with a pillow block support for boring bar and 
center locking pin, Fig. 9, can also be furnished. 

The boring carriage, with a solid pillow block 
support, is equipped with a hand longitudinal feed 
on the boring bar in addition to the regular longi- 
tudinal feed. The forming attachment, furnished 


New Ordnance Department Assistants 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 15..—The Ordnance Department 
has added W. W. Coleman and T. H. Symington to its 
staff of “special assistants to the Chief of Ordnance.” 
Mr. Coleman will have charge of all matters connected 
with the production of cannon, carriages and their ap- 
purtenances and accessories. Mr. Coleman has been 
president of the Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
He has been with the production division of the Ord- 
nance Department since last spring. Mr. Symington 
will have charge of artillery ammunition, metal com- 
ponents, but will have nothing to do with the loading 
plant operations. He is of the Symington-Anderson 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. It will be the duty of Mr. Cole- 
man to follow up the manufacture of cannon and car- 
riages through the stages of design, plant procurement 
and contracts, production progress inspection and sup- 
ply. Similarly, Mr. Symington will follow up the 
manufacture of artillery ammunition. 

The special assistants previously announced were: 
Brig. Gen. Guy E. Tripp, in charge of all district of- 
fices; W. H. Marshall, assistant at large; Lieut. Col. 
Ralph Crews, in charge of matters pertaining to the in- 
terpretation of contracts; Lieut. Col. W. C. Spruance, 
Jr., in charge of chemicals, explosives, propellants and 
loading, except small arms loading; Lieut. Col. Bascom 
Little, in charge of equipment, automatic arms, rifles, 
pistols, etc., and their ammunition, appurtenances and 
accessories; and L, J. Horowitz, in charge of tanks, 
tractors, trailers and similar articles. 


Pennsylvania Boiler Rules Modified 


The Industrial Board of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry has adopted the following 
ruling as a temporary war amendment to the code for 
safety of construction and operation of steam boilers: 


Until further. notice in this emergency, steam boilers not 
Pennsylvania standard may be installed and 
this Commonwealth, provided the prospective 
makes a written request to the 
and Industry setting forth therein 
the construction and history of 
determine the safe 
and subject to the following rules: 

In new construction of boilers not Pennsylvania stand- 
ard, the factor of safety shall be not less than five. This 
factor of safety shall be increased 0.5 each five years there- 
after. 

For second hand boilers the 
not less than 5.5. This factor 
five years thereafter 

When the 
in the shell plate are not 
be assumed at not more than 
40,000 Ib. for iron plates All 
tested prior 
qualified by the Pennsylvania 
dustry. 


operated in 
purchaser or 
Department of Labor 
information concerning 
such boilers as 
working 


user 


becomes 


necessary to steam pressure 


factor of 
shall be 


shall be 
each 


safety 
increased 0.5 
chemical and physical properties of materials 
known, the tensile strength shall 
50,000 lb. for steel plates and 
boilers shall be in- 
inspector duly 
Department of Labor and In- 


such 


spected and to operation by an 


The National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, continues to add 
to its property holdings in the vicinity of its works at 
Dravosburg. Following its purchase of 30 acres, the 
company has acquired 17 additional acres from the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., as well as 20 lots, on Washington 
Road. The company’s purchases now aggregate 51 
acres, costing about $366,000. 
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without a former block, can be used jth Vario 


modifications of the carriage, and in the case 9 
the double tool post, Fig. 8, can by attached 
either rest, enabling the nose of the shell to | 
formed at the headstock or the tailstock eng. 


All of the machines and parts are given a finig 
quite comparable with the regular Gish.|t standar4 
a factor which imposes no great cost, and maintain 
the reputation of the company for turning out 
machine good to look at as well as of high serpy; 
ability. An idea in this connection is that an Oper 
ator before a well-made and well-finished machjy 
will do better work. 


Domestic Iron Ore for Canadian Furnace 


TORONTO, ONT., Oct. 12.—The shortage of basig 
material for Canadian iron and steel industries, dug 
to the partial embargo by the United States on exports 
to the Dominion and to the great demand for materials 
on war account, has turned attention anew to Canadiay 
iron mining. High prices and the scarcity of pig 
iron may make it profitable to develop on a large 
scale the magnetite deposits which are abundant jp 
Canada, particularly in Ontario. An example is the 
Atikokan mine, west of Lake Superior, where a large 
tonnage of magnetite is in sight. The average metallic 
iron from 110,000 tons shipped was 59.95 per cent 
while the sulphur averaged 2.38 per cent. With waste 
gas from the blast furnace this ore was roasted with 
out any trouble, bringing the iron content up to 60.5 
per cent, and the sulphur down to 0.48 per cent. This 
information is supplied by J. Dix Fraser, general man- 
ager of the Atikokan Iron Co., Port Arthur, Ont., a 
well-known mining engineer and metallurgist. He 
adds: 


From this roasted ore we made some 40,000 tons of pig 
iron, 57 per cent of which ran below 0.03 per cent in sul- 
phur, 36 per cent between 0.03 and 0.05 per cent sulphur 
and 6.5 per cent from 0.06 per-cent to 0.11 per cent sulphur, 
the balance being a white iron containing a high sulphur 
under special contract for brake shoe work. This 
pig iron was shipped to all leading stove, pipe, gray iron 
and malleable foundries in Canada, giving splendid satisfac 
tion. In fact our company did not receive one single com- 
plaint about the quality of the iron during the time I have 
been connected with it. We never used any other iron ore 
to mix with Atikokan roasted ore for the production of pi 
iron, always using 100 per cent Atikokan. We did, how 
ever, use 25 lb. of manganese ore per ton of pig iron © 
bring the manganese up from 0.35 per cent to 0.50 per cent 
for special foundry work. While this is helpful it is ne 
necessary in running the furnace. What I have said about 
Atikokan ore is also true of other Ontario ores. Magnetites 
are more refractory and harder to smelt than hematite 
soft ores, but there is no difficulty in treating them © 
mercially. It takes a little more coke to reduce the mas 
netites, but after all it is a matter of cost, and no perso? 
familiar with the development of the magnetite mining . 
Norway and Sweden would say that these ores cannot 
successfully treated in blast furnaces. 

The electric furnace which is regarded as the solu- 
tion of the problem of treating Ontario ores is 0 
much beyond the laboratory stage. Canadian iron _ 
steel manufacturers are studying the possibilities © 
Canadian iron mining, and Canadian ores may prove 
the solution of some of the problems confronting the™. 


made 


The Birmingham Steel Corporation, Birmingham, 
Ala., is planning to start operations Feb. 1, in its new 
steel fabricating plant now in course of erection at 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street. The work 
will be devoted to the production of materia! for - 
building of steel vessels at the plant of the Mobilt 
Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, with which it is affiliate 
The Mobile company has a contract for the constructi 
of 12 steel steamers, each of 5000 tons capacity, taken 
over from the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co., New Orleam 
La., for the Government. Keels for two of the vesse 
have been laid. The shipyard will also build about 3 
composite vessels, half steel and half wood. Hen" 
Leon Brittain is president of both companies. 











ALIEN STOCK SEIZED 


Germans in Connection with Bridge- 
port Projectile Co. Exposed 


Potting o! 


4) Palmer, Alien Enemy Property Cus- 
an. has announced the seizure by the United States 
ut 100 of the 20,000 shares of the capital stock 
. Bridgeport Projectile Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 

e German Government, but now reorganized 
ty Ordnance Co., and operating three shifts 


day on munitions for the United States Government. 
in making the announcement, Mr. Palmer said he had 
jiscovered that it was this company which German 
propagandists had attempted to use to prevent the 
manufacture and shipment of arms and ammunitions 


to the Allies. According to Mr. Palmer these propa- 
gandists, headed by Count von Bernstorff, had under- 
taken to prevent these shipments by creating an Ameri- 
ean corporation, apparently dominated and controlled 
by loyal American citizens, ostensibly for the purpose 
of engaging in the manufacture of munitions on an 
enormous scale. The real purpose was to hamper and 
hinder, if not to prevent altogether, other American 
manufacturers from making munitions for what Ger- 
many then considered to be the probable duration of 


the wa It was planned to have this corporation buy 
up al available supplies of powder, antimony, hy- 
draul'c presses and other supplies and materials essen- 
tial to the manufacture of munitions. The plan also 


volved the negotiation of contracts with the Allied 
) Governments to supply them with materials of war, ap- 
; parently in good faith, but in reality with no intention 

fulfilling them. The ultimate expenditure of approx- 
imately $10,000,000 for this purpose was contemplated. 


German Money Provided 


Francis P. Garvan, director of the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation of Mr. Palmer’s office, found that the German 
Government had furnished the money with which the 
Bridgeport Projectile Co. had acquired its land, erected 

factory buildings and fully equipped the factories 


with machinery and certain materials; that the com- 
pany had made a contract with the German agents not 
to sell any munitions to any country with which Ger- 
many was at war; that the company contracted for the 
entire output of powder of the Aetna Explosives Co., 
Inc., of Jan. 1, 1916, for which approximately $5,000,- 


000 was expended. These powder contracts were can- 
eled, and the funds advanced were returned to Ger- 
many. He also found that the company had contracted 
to manufacture for Germany 2,000,000 shrapnel cases, 
the obvious purpose of which was to furnish a plausible 


excuse for its purchase of powder, presses, etc.; and 
that the company was in turn protected by guarantee 
f the Guaranty Trust Co. that it would meet its drafts 


roperly signed to the extent of $5,000,000. 
In addition to von Bernstorff, Dr. Albert, Dr. Dern- 
d Captain von Papen, Carl Heynen, one time 
\merican consul in Mexico, but then the associate 
Albert and representative of the German Cen- 
1P rchasing Agency, and Hans Tauscher, husband 
* Madame Gadski, and the American representative of 
Kr Mauser and other German munition manufac- 
t vere members of the coterie of plotters. Hey- 

w interned as a dangerous alien. 

f them had been associated in a systemat‘c and 
videspread campaign in this country to prevent the 
ture and shipment of munitions to the Allies. 
ful propaganda and intrigue, and the instiga- 
strikes and other labor troubles in the munition 
vith their attendant acts of violence, they sought 
te a sentiment in this country in favor of an em- 
n the shipment of munitions. The increasing 
in the minds of the American people toward the 
Government caused the collapse of this propa- 


Bridgeport Projectile Co. was incorporated un- 
laws of the State of Connecticut in 1915 by 
W. Hoadley, an American citizen of Bridgeport. 
' no financial resources, but the German Govern- 
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ment financed the enterprise. The purpose of the com- 
pany was stated in the corporation papers to be the 
manufacture and sale of ordnance and ammunition and 
the purchase and sale of materials from which muni- 
tions were made. 


Chinese Market for American Machinery 


The present situation in China as regards machinery 
is more a question of supply than of demand, says a 
report just issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington. China, emerging from 
internal dissensions economically rejuvenated com- 
pared with the destruction of wealth going on in Eu- 
rope, has found the usual sources of supply practically 
closed by the war. With silver worth more than ever 
known, the people would be anxious and willing to buy 
were not the same low exchange price in gold for their 
exports a deterrent. Everywhere abroad the home 
markets are being considered first; and if ships are 
found for what is left, it is carefully parceled out. The 
result of these conditions has been the industrial awak- 
ening of China and a determined effort to supply some 
needs at home with the consequent expansion of Chinese 
domestic industries. The necessity that has driven the 
Chinese to look to home manufactures to replace im- 
ports no longer available has been the mother of inven- 
tion in more lines than one, and hardly any field of 
manufacture has been left untouched or untried 
Among the new ventures noted during 1917 are pump 
ing, mining and printing concerns, flour and rice mills, 
cotton weaving and silk filatures, oil and paper mills, 
brick and cement works. candle and soap factories, 
glassware and porcelain industries, electric lighting and 
waterworks, chemical manufactories, sugar refineries 
and factories for making surgical instruments, heat- 
ing apparatus, electric light bulbs, bicycles, imitation 
panama hats, motors, printing presses, needles and 
nails, clocks, tiles, carpets, canvas and leatherware. 
Many other factories have been started in a small way 
and in every case there is the primary need of ma 
chinery. ] 

The report says: 

“There have been two well recognized methods of 
securing machinery contracts in China in the past. The 
first method is that of appointing one of the large mer- 
cantile houses having branches at all the important 
Chinese trade centers, as general agents on a fixed 
agreement for a term of years. This was the system 
employed by almost all the large German manufac- 
turers and its principal advantage lies in the benefits 
accruing from an old established connection on the 
ground with valuable Chinese connections. (A list of 
such agencies is on file at the Bureau’s district offices 
for use of interested parties.) In addition to such 
agency it has been found advisable to send one or more 
qualified engineers trained at the home factory, who 
could use the offices and staff of the agents’ branches 
in China on their trips of inspection and co-operate 
with the agents’ salesmen in obtaining business. The 
other and less desirable method for those just entering 
the Chinese field is to conduct the business direct wit! 
the Chinese, and open offices at four or five of the trade 
centers, with qualified engineers attached, who are com 
petent not only to draw up specifications and quota 
tions on the spot but to carry on negotiations with 
Chinese officials and purchasers. 

“There are, of course, any number of variations from 
these two general methods, but as a rule the first 
method is by far the more desirable for those new to 
the field, as the peculiar conditions of Chinese trade 
have nothing in common with conditions in this country 
or in other foreign countries.” 


The Nationa! Founders’ Association will hold its 
twenty-second annual convention at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, Nov. 13 and 14. As usual the administra- 
tive council of the association will meet the day before 
and on the evening of that day will be held the dinner 
of the alumni, composed of members of former admin 
istrative councils. The usual convention banquet wil! 
he held on Wednesday evening, Nov. 13 
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New Schedules of Extras on Iron Bay: 


Bases Fixed for Common Merchant Iron and 
Refined Iron at $3.50 and $5 Respectively Per 


100 Pounds—Most Extras Cut One-Half 


An 


Chairman 


announcement has been made this week by 


E. 


Products, American 


H. Gary of the Committee Steel and 


on 


Steel Iron and Steel Institute, of 


prices and extras effective Oct. 17, 1918, iron bars. 


iron is fixed at $3.50 per 


on 
The base on common merchant 
iron base, and that on 
In th ; 


displaced by this announcement no separate base price 


100 lb., which has been the bar 


refined iron is fixed at $5 per 100 Ib. schedules 


iron. For the most part the 


was provided for refined 


extras just announced are only half those which have 

been published but the practice of the trade has been 
. } . } + wr 

to charge only half extras and thus the full extras 


hereafter to obtain involve no difference. \ feature of 


price. The committee’s 
follows: 

The committee has received a report fri 
committee on steel distribution based on 
received from representative manufactur: 
bars making certain recommendations which 
sary to insure uniformity in respect of pric 
ous grades of iron bars and the application 
thereto, and from such report and other dat: 
the committee has concluded that the followir inges 
and modifications in respect of its recomn 
dated Nov. 13, 1917, and May 21, 1918, on iro: 
fair and reasonable and recommends that nn 
mum prices and extras as shown hereafter 
immediately. 


announcement is 


the new schedules is the large number of sizes of Cancel pages 62, 63 and 64 of the Institute | 
common merchant iron which take the refined iron’ of August, 1918, and substitute therefor the fo p 
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Octobe! 


Beveled Edge Box Iron 


as light bands of same sizes 


Oval Lron 
Per 100 Lb 


$0.20 extra 

25 extra 
30 extra 
40 extra 
55 extra 
50 extra 
60 extra 


Quantity Differentials 


tions for less than 2000 Ib. of a size will be 
following extras, the total weight of a size 
rmine the extra, regardless of length and re- 
t quantity actually shipped 

Per 100 Lb 
than 2000 Ib but not less than 
Koes $0.15 extra 
1000 Ib > extra 


‘tra for Cutting to Specified Lengths 


Per 100 Lb 
hearing 24 in. and longer $0.10 extra 
hearing 12 to 24 in.. : 20 extra 
nder 12 in ited 30 extra 

specified lengths, above 24 in 20 extra 
specified lengths, 12 to 24 in.. 40 extra 
ng, to specified lengths, less than 12 in., a 
ict, but not less than 60c. on each size No 
cutting to multiple lengths of 12 in. and 


Machine Straightening and Centering 


Per 100 Lb 
ghtening and centering $0.40 extra 
ghtening alone, for ordinary sizes 29 extra 

Plant Education for Electrical Employees of 


Steel Mills 


the difficulty of o»taining efficient and trained 
electrical department of iron and steel mills, 
tional committee of the Association of Iron 
Electrical Engineers, as outlined in its report 
{ at the annual meeting of that association in 
e, Sept. 11, has investigated the extent to which 
rical employees in the various steel industries 
trained by special educational methods for 
sen trades. It believes that on the solution of 
problem hinges largely the success or failure 
dustrial enterprises and that the cost of labor 
could be greatly reduced by the adoption of a 

‘ industrial training course. 
sential considerations in the choice of an edu- 
system it emphas‘zes that the power of sus- 
ncentration must be developed in the men, that 
ist be taught to make logical judgments on im- 
problems and that they must be trained to 
in every detail. The committee feels that the 
sults can be obtained for both the men and the 
les by each plant operating its own school, but 
nere this is impossible, recourse may be had to 
Y. M. C. A. school or similar institution. It 
that the majority of the companies from whom 
‘tion on this subject was obtained conducted 
during work hours and paid regular wages for 
spent in the class rooms. The opinion of the 
ttee is that 1% hr. of concentrated effort on the 
each student is the available maximum class 
all subjects except- drawing or laboratory 


e 30-sales engineers and representatives of the 
. Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, Ohio, were called 
all sections of the country to Ravenna for a joint 
rence and convention, Oct. 7 and 8. War-time 
*ms in connection with the distribution of the 
autocranes were considered. The social part of 
ession included a motor trip to Cleveland and a 
‘et at the Statler Hotel on Tuesday evening, 


» 
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FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES GROW 


Steel Casting and Malleable Iron Foundries 
Increase—Electric Process Develops 


A survey of the foundry industry made by The 
Foundry reflects the prosperity of the past two years. 
It shows a total of 6444 foundries in the United States 
and Canada on Sept. 1, as compared with 6290 two 
years ago a gain of 154. There were, however, 6507 
in existence four years ago. Of the 6444 foundries, 
the United States has 5898, as compared with 5741 in 
1916, but in 1914 5942 were listed in the United States. 
Canada shows a loss of three foundries as compared 
with 1916. It has a total of 546 shops to-day, against 
549 two years ago; in 1914 Canada reported 565 casting 
plants. Many non-essential casting plants, it appears, 
have gone out of business and the new construction in 
Canada has been limited throughout the war period. 

In the United States 4325 shops now are engaged in 
gray iron casting manufacture against 4267 two years 
ago, a gain of 58. Canada has 462 gray iron foundries, 
a gain of 5 in two years. There were 4575 gray iron 
foundries in the United States in 1914 and 483 in 
Canada. 

The total number of exclusively non-ferrous metal 
casting plants and brass and aluminum departments of 
gray, iron, steel and malleable iron foundries is 3472 
to-day, compared with 3447 two years ago. The United 
States has 3159 non-ferrous metal melting plants com- 
pared with 3139 two years ago, a gain of 20. Though 
Massachusetts and Connecticut mark the center of the 
brass casting industry a westward trend is noted -by a 
gain of 28 brass foundries by Illinois, the gain of 13 
by Wisconsin and 11 by Ohio. The total number of 
foundries devoted exclusively to the manufacture of non- 
ferrous metal castings shows an increase of 57 in the 
last two years, the total to-day being 1280 as against 
1223 in 1916. 

To-day 426 plants are engaged in the manufacture 
of steel castings, by the crucible, open-hearth, converter 
and electric steel processes. In 1916 the total in the 
United States and Canada was 332. The United States 
shows a gain of 86, with a total of 390, as compared 
with 304 two years ago. Among the States Ohio 
shows the biggest gain, with a total of 15, but Penn 
sylvania and Illino's are tied for second with gains of 
10 each. On the other hand, Pennsylvania has almost 
double the number of steel foundries of any other State 
in the country and leads with 86, Ohio being second 
with 47. 

Probably the most remarkable showing is made by 
the electric steel casting industry, 161 plants having re- 
ported equipment for the manufacture of steel by the 
electric process. The United States has 143 of these 
shops and Canada 18. The states of Washington and 
California report more installations than such large 
foundry states as Michigan and New York. The 
United States has 249 malleable foundries, a gain of 
52 in two years, and Canada has 19, compared with 16 
in 1916 

Chicago retains its supremacy as the leading foun 
dry center of the world, with a total of 188 shops, com- 
pared with 170 two years ago, a gain of 18; New York 
is second with 125 a gain of 10 in two years, and Cleve 
land is third with 115, a gain of 3. 


The electrical industry in the United States, ac- 
cording to the census report of 1912, showed a total 
output of 11.532,963,000 kw-hr. and a total generating 
capacity of 5,134,689 kw. This census is made every 
five years, but the figures for 1917 have not yet been 
published. A near approximation can be had, however, 
by using the yearly percentage increase for the central 
station industry from 1913 to 1917 as follows: 


Increase 1917 over 1916, 20.9 per cent 
Increase 1916 over 1915, 25.0 per cent 


Increase 1915 over 1914 9.7 per cent 
Increase 1914 over 1913, 


8.6 per cent 

Increase 1913 over 1912, 12.0 per cent 
On this basis, the total output for 1917 would be 23,- 
000,000,000 kw.hr. and the capacity 10,269,378 kw. 
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War Labor Problems 





Grow More Difficult 


New Wage Adjustments to Cost of 
Living—More Men Must Be Had for 
War Work—Living Conditions Inquiry 





WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—Important steps are pending 
in the Government’s labor policy, including the estab- 
lishment of a new base for wages in important indus- 
tries. For months the situation has become more dif- 
ficult because of a lack of labor for war industries on 
the one hand and of a continuous demoralization of the 
wage fixing efforts on the other. This has necessitated 
action in Washington by all concerned, primarily the 
War Industries Board, the Fuel Administration and 
the various organs of the Department of Labor. It 
has even reached the President, who determined some 
time ago, as told in this correspondence, to find a way 
of co-ordinating the various authorities at work on the 
problem. The important steps now ready to be taken 
are the foHowing: 

1. Organization of a New General Wage Board.— 
This body will report directly to the President, and 
will consist of representatives of all the boards now 
dealing with wage questions in the various Government 
departments. This board will have a supervising au- 
thority over all wage decisions. It will practically be 
a conference for the various boards and is intended to 
prevent one organization from increasing wages or 
changing working conditions in a way that will upset 
wages and conditions in a competing industry or de- 
partment. 

2. Establishment of Relation of Cost of Living to 
Wages.—The first work of the new wage board will be 
to work out of the statistics which have been compiled, 
throughout the country, the increase in the cost of 
living to the general wage policy of the Government. 
It will be sought to find a uniform line in these living 
costs to guide the settlement of wage controversies. 
The particular effort will be to find in these a basis 
for wages which will prevent an increase in one indus- 
try from luring labor from other industries. 

3. Increased Wages for Anthracite Miners.—Repre- 
sentatives of the miners and operators have had two 
weeks of conferences with Fuel Administrator Garfield 
and Secretary of Labor Wilson. The exact amount of 
the increase will not be made public until Thursday, but 
it is announced that it will affect 150,000 miners. An 
effort will be made to absorb most of the increase in 
a readjustment of prices without changing consumers’ 
prices more than necessary. It seems likely also that 
bituminous miners will now get increases. 


Shipyard Wages 


4. Settlement of Shipyard Wage Question. — The 
“Macy Commission” of the United States Shipping 
Board has gathered a mass of statistics from shipyard 
cities showing a general increase in the cost of living. 
These have been co-ordinated with similar figures from 
the Department of Labor and are being used as the 
basis for the decision which is to be made on the re- 
quest of the shipyard workers for higher pay. 

5. Drafting Men for War Industries. — The term 
“drafting” is too strong; but the War Industries Board 
and the Department of Labor are trying to find means 
to force a speedier recruiting of labor for war indus- 
tries. All the pressure the Government can bring 
through the War Industries Board and the Department 
of Labor—if need be, even the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s office—will be used to see that the continued 
shortage of workers does not hamper material indus- 
tries. 


Talk but Little Action on Woman Labor 


6. Recruiting of Woman Labor.—Although the de- 
tails have not been completed for the Government’s 
woman labor policy, the Department of Labor is put- 
ting machinery to work to substitute woman for man 
power in every possible line. Where it is decided that 
women can do the work as well as men, it is possible 
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that the latter will be forced into essential lines by ay 
extension of the “‘work or fight” order. ; 

The continued pressure by the War Industries Boarg 
is responsible for the steps to be taken: by the Depart. 
ment of Labor to recruit workers for war industries by 
putting pressure on non-essential manufacturers, The 
United States Employment Service alone has found jt 
impossible to cope with the increasing demands for 
both skilled and unskilled labor. The delay in handling 
the woman labor problem also has complicated the sity. 
ation. But the demand for this labor in connection with 
the war program has mounted at a rate that has made 
real action imperative. 

The War Industries Board is leaving the actual 
handling of the problem to the Department of Labor 
authorities but is backing them up by putting on the 
full pressure of its priority ratings. The first step in 
this work is the survey which has been ordered by the 
Department of Labor and which is being made by the 
community labor boards of the Employment Service 
This service is intended to reveal just what non-essen- 
tial industries are using men that can be replaced by 
women or given up entirely. As soon as the reports 
of this survey are available the Employment Service 
and the War Industries Board will co-operate in forcing 
these men into war work. 


Drafting Labor 


The use of the term “drafting labor” is being care- 
fully avoided by all of the officials involved. But the 
progress being made indicates that the power of the 
Government will be used to force the recruiting of labor 
for war work in a way that will insure a sufficiency of 
workers for all needs. The co-operation of the Employ- 
ment Service and the War Industries Board will also be 
backed by Provost Marshal General Crowder’s office. 
It is even likely that the work or fight order will finally 
be extended to cover employments not now listed as 
non-productive. For if the labor authorities decide that 
women workers can generally take the place of men 
in certain lines of work it is expected that they will 
urge that these lines then be declared non-productive 
for masculine labor and thus force the men in those 
employments to find other work or to lose their draft 
deferments. 

It is at this point that the delay in the making up 
of the Government’s woman labor policy has had a 
hampering effect. The Department of Labor, however, 
is now trying to catch up with this situation and secure 
a more vigorous recruiting of women. In the District 
of Columbia there is a registration of all women avail- 
able for the replacement of men, and it is likely that 
this will be extended to other parts of the country 


Must Have More Men for War Labor 


“We must have more men for war labor,” declared 
Chairman Baruch of the War Industries Board, “and 
we think we shall be able to get them. We have been 
promised the fullest co-operation by the labor authori- 
ties. But I am afraid that the people of the country 
do not realize how vital this situation is. New projects 
of the Shipping Board call for at least 190,000 men and 
the Ordnance Department’s program involves a require- 
ment of more than 200,000 additional workers. Of 
course, much of this program is spread over the first 
part of next year, but we must get ready for it now. 

The War Labor Policies Board of the Government 
has been trying to co-ordinate the work which the Gov- 
ernment is doing on all labor questions, and to a certain 
extent has helped to neutralize the obvious union labor 
control of the Department of Labor. It is this board 


which was largely responsible for recommending to the 
President the appointment of a new general wage 
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i the conference for its organization were 
the presidency of Chairman Frankfurter. 
rho War Labor Policies Board also is in control of the 
. h is being done to meet the woman labor 
It is trying to lay down basic principles for 
¢, although it has no power over strike con- 
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Commission on Living Conditions of War Labor 


tions outside the plants under which the work- 
, rs iny of the war industries are living have 
he point where the production program is 
pardized, says an announcement of the Depart- 


Labor. The War Labor Policies Board accord- 


d 
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.s investigated the situation and recommended 
. -ho creation of a Commission of Living Conditions of 
War Workers. The essential purpose of this organiza- 
n. which is to be a branch of the Bureau of Industrial 


Housing and Transportation, is to eliminate the circum- 
tances which in many places have caused a huge turn- 
ver of labor with a consequent retarding of produc- 
ti The commission will consist of a chairman and 
‘our other members to be appointed by the Secretary 
* Labor. The commission is to investigate, in co- 
neration with federal bureaus, boards and departments, 
ving conditions where war industries are-located. It 

advise Governmental agencies concerning matters 
nducive to a maximum production. The commission 
ve on its staff specialists in recreation, educa- 
iblic utilities, public safety, health and sanita- 
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Prohibition and Coke Output 


NIONTOWN, Pa., Oct. 12.—All saloons in Pennsyl- 

together with theaters were closed Friday, Oct. 

}, by State Commissioner of Health, B. F. Royer, as a 

easure to prevent the spread of Spanish influenza. 

ipplementary orders the ruling was made to in- 

elude social clubs, distilleries, and breweries. Drug- 

gists may only dispose of intoxicants upon a physician’s 
escription, 

» operators are firm in the belief that the re- 

tions placed upen the sale of liquor will have a 

good effect but there are some who claim that the 
cutting off of the liquor supply will have a 
effect. 

\t this time it cannot be determined if an epidemic 
luenza is to be added to the difficulties of the coke 

Several hundred cases have been reported, but 
y one mining plant, the Continental No. 2 works 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., has the plague reached 
ic proportions. 

[here was a depressing drop of 27,000 tons in the 
tion for -he week ended Oct. 5 attributed princi- 
to continued interruption of electric power service 

distribution in large packages of intoxicants 
llegitimate sources. Operatives were imme- 

sent out and it is hoped the liquid flow has 
stopped in so far as it enters as a factor for de- 
1 production. 


Declines to Extend Increase of Wages 


\ 4 


SHINGTON. Oct. 15.—The National War Labor 
| declined to extend the increase in wages granted 
ployees of the St. Louis Car Co. to the St. Louis 
't Corporation, as asked by the employees. It 
wever, recommend to the company that it accept 
vard, even though the board had no right to or- 
ha raise in pay. The board fixed 40c. per hou 
minimum wage rate for the St. Louis Car Co. 
rs, with an order for an increase of 25 per cent 
wages, effective June 15, 1918. For women doing 
e work as men, the same wages shall apply, but 
se the minimum rate for women over 18 years of 
all he 30c. an hour. 
r the Willys-Overland Co., Elyria, O., the board 
a 30 per cent increase for all employees who 
ed less than 45¢. per hour May 1, 1918, and a 
er cent increase for all who received that amount 
‘re. The same mimimum rates were fixed as in 
St. Louis Car Co. case. 
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Bethlehem Steel Co. Adopts a System of 
Employee Representation 


The Bethlehem Steel Co.’s various iron and steel 
plants at South Bethlehem and Steelton, Pa., Spar- 
rows Point, Md., and elsewhere, were placed upon an 
eight-hour basis Oct. 1, and the privilege was extended 
all employees of appointing committees to take up 
labor questions with the management. The company 
posted the following notice of the change: 

“Effective Oct. 1, all employees of this plant in 
hourly, turn, tonnage contract and piece-work rates, 
will be paid on a basis of time and half time for work 
in excess of eight hours on any day. 

“It is also desired to provide ways and means of 
meeting with and bringing before the management 
problems affecting their working conditions, and to 
accomplish this the company proposes to establish a 
system of employee representation consisting of repre- 
sentatives elected by the employees to serve on various 
committees to deal with working conditions. 

“The general principles of this system have been 
developed, and will be immediately submitted to the 
employees.” 


Rapid Production of Hand Grenades 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—Major General C. C. Wil- 
liams, Chief of Ordnance, has written the Single Serv- 
ice Corporation, New York, commending the employees 
of that plant for having attained a production speed 
of more than 100 hand grenades a minute. While the 
production at this and other plants was in the midst 
of the speeding-up process, enemy influences in this 
country began spreading reports to the effect that the 
offensive hand grenade was not effective, and that per- 
sons employed in plants manufacturing them were 
wasting their efforts. General Williams, in his lette 
to the company named above, takes occasion to deny 
this. The third million of grenades made by this con- 
cern was shipped to France in September, having been 
produced in exactly one month’s time. During the week 
ending Sept. 14 the plant shipped a total of more than 
300,000, or 55,000 a day, Saturday being counted four- 
ninths of a day, and this despite the fact that the 
plant was closed down ahead of time Sept. 12 to permit 
employees to register under the selective service draft 
act. The maximum production was attained Friday, 
Sept. 13, when 55,200 grenades were turned out. Sim- 
ple as it appears when completed, it requires twenty- 
five distinct operations to make a grenade. 


Strike Demonstration at Colt Plant 


Following the announcement that a hearing by the 
National War Labor Board on the demands of the em- 
ployees of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., had been indefinitely postponed, about 800 
employees went on strike Oct. 12. The plant employs 
about 7500 and only a small part of the force appear 
to be interested in the demand of the machinists’ union 
for an 8-hr. day and time and one-half for overtime. 
At a meeting Sunday afternoon, Major J. G. Woodbury, 
U. S. A., made a plea that the men return to work 
Monday morning, as all possible was being done to 
have a date set for a hearing at which the denands 
would be discussed. It is understood that the War 
Department has decided to take jurisdiction of the 
case instead of the War Labor Board. The leaders of 
the men announced that the strike was a protest against 
further delay and that they would return to work Mon- 
day morning. 

The Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation Board 
has announced that it will discourage the present prac- 
tice on the part of many industrial corporations of 
making lump payments of compensation excepting in 
cases where the claimants desire to use such pay- 
ments in the purchase of artificial appliances or for 
occupational training. 
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HOARDING OF MATERIALS 


Large Stocks Come to Light—Further Restric- 
tions in Iron and Steel 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—Charges of hoarding by 
manufacturers as well as dealers are being investigated 
by the War Industries Board. The charges cover all 
industries, and drastic action will be taken if the 
board determines that the hoarding is such as to 
interfere with the operation of essential industries. 
So far the board has done little commandeering, sug- 
gestions alone being enough as a rule to induce over- 
stocked manufacturers to share with less fortunate 
competitors. 

“This hoarding must stop,” said Chairman Baruch. 
“Of late, there have been more and more complaints 
on this score. We have also noticed traces of it in 
carrying out some of our orders. For instance, it has 
been most interesting to find that every time we have 
considered ordering reductions in prices, both manu- 
facturers and retailers have come to us to plead against 
the changes. ‘We are overstocked,’ they have told us. 
‘Lower prices would ruin us; let us get rid of what we 
have on hand first.’ 

“And then we have found that they had on hand 
larger stocks than they had ever carried in peace 
times. And where we have found that there was no 
question about the hoarding, we have had no mercy in 
ordering lower prices. But if it happened that prices 
were going up, we always were told, and sometimes 
by these same interests, that there were no further 
stocks to be had.” 


Further Iron and Steel Curtailment 


The board is still ordering decisive curtailments in 
iron and steel consumption, both through the Priorities 
Division and the Conservation Division. The former 
division has ordered the boiler and radiator manu- 
facturers of the conutry to reduce the use of iron and 
steel to a basis not exceeding 40 per cent of four- 
twelfths of its 1917 consumption, for the last four 
months of 1918, and to furnish its products for no 
use other than on orders placed by the United States 
Government or the Allies, or direct agencies of the 
same, for use in buildings constructed under permits 
by the War Industries Board or pursuant to permit of 
the War Industries Board, and in repair and replace- 
ment of existing heating and radiating equipment. 

The bicycle and motorcycle manufacturing indus- 
try has been ordered to reduce during the last four 
months of this year to three-fourths of four-twelfths 
of the 1917 consumption, while the pocket knife in- 
dustry must get along with 70 per cent for a similar 
period. 

Special Priorities for These Lines 


The Priorities Division has also decided upon a 
policy of special priorities certificates for the follow- 
ing lines: 

1. Gas ranges, water 
plates and gas appliances. 

2. Metal beds, cots, couches and bunks, and metal 
springs required for their manufacture. 

3. Wire bound boxes. 

4. Black, galvanized and enameled ware and tin 
plate household utensils. 

These industries are looked upon by the board as 
highly essential and the certificates ace intended to 
enable them to meet their needs under vigorous limita- 
tions of the materials consumed. It is largely a prob- 
lem also of distributing and equalizing stocks. There 
will be no guaranty, however, that materials called 
for by the promised priority certificates will be sup- 
plied. 

To obtain such a certificate manufacturers must 
file with the Priorities Division a statement of the 
stocks on hand, in storage or in transit owned by him, 
his 1917 consumption of matérials and output of prod- 
ucts, and the quantities of materials needed to bal- 
ance his stocks so as to be able to manufacture the 
reduced output permitted by the board. The 


heaters, room heaters, hot 


manu- 
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facturer must further pledge himself tha: 
observe all regulations as to curtailment, 
and substitutions of materials; to devote p; 
essential uses; and not to furnish products { 
to dealers without obtaining a similar p), 
them. 

Supplies of copper brass are so limited 
of these industries are likely to be able to s 
stocks of these metals, and must keep the 
supplies to meet repair needs. Where the n rd 
are likely to force a shutdown: of factories, W 
Industries Board promises to help in sec 7 
work. 

Cutting Down on Oil Stoves 


The War Industries Board has ordered asti 
retrenchment in the manufacture of oil stov: It is 
estimated that the new rules will save at least 9: 
per cent in the amount of iron and steel consu: 
between 40,000 and 50,000 lb. of aluminum 

The use of nickel is eliminated. Under the schedule 
prepared after conferences with representative-~ of the 
industry there will be an elimination of 339 sizes 
styles of oil stoves, heaters and ovens and of 127 gj 
and styles of gasoline stoves and heaters. Th: 
ties Division of the War Industries Board has a 
issued a special regulation to restrict the outnut of 
oil stoves during the six months which began (ct. | 
to 50 per cent of the output during the winter six 
months of 1917-18. It has also asked that al! produ 
tion of gas stoves be stopped. 

The same division has ordered a 50 per cent reduc 
tion in the output of sewing machines and of electri 
heating appliances, including electric stoves and ranges, 
for the next six months; a 75 per cent reduction is 
ordered in the output of metal stamps, metal stencils 
and metal tags or badges for industrial purposes 


Sligo Iron & Steel Co. Sold 


The Sligo Iron & Steel Co., Connellsville, Pa., has 
passed into the hands of interests identified with the 
Commercial Iron & Steel Corporation and the Federa! 
Export Corporation of New York. The company has 
a paid-in capital stock of $750,000. At a meeting i: 
Pittsburgh on Oct. 9 the old officers and directors re 
signed, and S. C. Munoz, president of the purchasing 
companies, was elected president of the Sligo company; 
Dwight S. Guthrie, formerly with the Republic Iron é 
Steel Co., and for some time with the Federal Export 
Corporation, was elected vice-president in charge 0! 
operations; W. W. Darley, formerly with the Babcoc! 
& Wilcox Co., was elected vice-president and secretary 
in charge of sales; and Fred L. Watson, formerly treas 
urer, American Steel & Wire Co., was elected treasure: 
Other directors elected are Samuel A. Benner, Har’ 
Raymond and George M. Pynchon. 


Industrial Conferences at Washington Canceled 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—In conformity with the r 
quest of the Government. as a matter of precautior 
during the present influenza epidemic, Chairman Baruch 
of the War Industries Board directs that all meetings 
with industries planned to be held after Wednesday, 
Oct. 16, are to be cancelled. This does not apply te 
regular office and interdepartmental meetings, but thes« 
are to be held down to as few participants as possible 
He suggested that each section chief of the War Indus 
tries Board telegraph those industries whose repre 
sentatives expected to come to Washington that a! 
meetings have been deferred until further notice 





Jackson Johnson, president of the St. Louis Cha 

of Commerce and James E. Smith, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Waterways Association, have gone 
to Washington to confer with officials of the railroad 
administration regarding the specifications for the stee! 
barges and towboats to be used in the federally operated 
Mississippi River transportation project. They wi! 
ask that the contracts for the construction of the pe'- 
manent fleet be let as soon as possible. 
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Semi-Steel Shells Leading Topic 


Activities in Manufacture for War Purposes Absorb 
Attention at Foundrymen’s Milwaukee Conventions 
and Exhibit—Big Attendance and Successful Show 


; Association, held in Milwaukee, Oct. 7 to 

, conjunction with the conventions. of the 

f Metals Division of the American Insti- 

(ining Engineers, the Iron and Steel Section 

|. M. E., the American Malleable Castings 

\ssociation and the exposition of equipment and 

under the auspices of the first named, 

of paramount interest at all times was 

shells, of which the United States Gov- 

ntends to order vast quantities in various 

vas and smoke screen use. At a session 

irsday afternoon addresses were made by 

nee officer of the United States and another 

rtillery officer representing the French tech- 

nmission now in this country. The latter 

excellent presentation of the metallurgical 

semi-steel. A representative of a large 

plant gave an illustrated address, describ- 

detail of the semi-steel methods employed 

ant with which he is connected. Aside from 

sible difficulty in obtaining and maintaining 

iisite mixture, the impression that prevailed 

vas that the only other serious problem lay in the 

echanical functioning of the cores. It had 

een expected that a report prepared by the semi- 

steel shell committee on manufacturing practice 

vi as co-ordinated with the Ordnance Depart- 

an advisory capacity, would be presented 

mvention, but it was explained that this 

be done until a release is given by the 

rd e Department. John A. Penton is chair- 
the Advisory Committee. 

s confidently expected that the report would 

nted until a visit was made to the plant 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., a few days ago. 

was learned that shells were being suc- 

cast in permanent molds, the molds being 

ated by a pneumatic process to prevent contact 

en the hot metal and the mold itself, thus pre- 

chilling. It may be stated that the in- 

‘tors, comprising members of both the com- 


\ e convention of the American Foundry- 


mittee and the Ordnance Department, were at least 
mildly surprised by what they saw and learned, and 
it was determined that a delay was in order to de- 
termine the wisdom of weighing this new method 
with the one already approved, and possibly accept- 
ing both. A representative of the plant section, 
production division, machine tool section, of the 
Ordnance Department, was present Friday morning 
and outlined the procedure under consideration for 
machining the shells. 

It is the purpose, of the Ordnance Department to 
give publicity only to methods of molding and ma- 
chining which have been tried and proved, and 
given the full approval of the department. 

The steel sessions were largely devoted to discus- 
sions of the work done in making ordnance castings, 
and at times the discussion became very liberal. 
Various processes entered the proceedings, but em- 
phasis was laid on the casting of steel from the 
electric furnace and the converter process. Heat 
treating methods and results were given prominent 
place. 

At the malleable sessions a sentiment which 
cropped to the surface conspicuously was that ef- 
fort should be made to advance the standard of 
malleable castirigs and that effort should be put 
forth to overcome old-time prejudices against them. 
In the non-ferrous meetings the conservation of tin 
was perhaps the most important feature. On this 
subject there was a symposium of papers. 

The number registered at the convention was 
about 2800 as compared with 2300 a year ago. 

At the closing session of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association the following officers were in- 
stalled, having been elected by the directors the 
preceding day: 

President, A. O. Backert, Penton Publishing Co.., 
Cleveland. 

Vice-President, W. A. Janssen, Canadian Steel 
Foundries, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Secretary-treasurer, C. E. Hoyt, manager of the 
exhibition of the association. 


The Semi-Steel Shell Meeting 


T est attended session of the entire gathering 
the one regarded with the greatest expectancy 
special one on Thursday afternoon at 
the sole topic was semi-steel shells. It was 
order by M. Penton, who briefly summed 
mportance of cast shells to the foundrymen, 
introduced Capt. H. M. Huxley, engineering 
, Ordnance Department. Captain Huxley’s re- 
vere of an introductory character. He said the 
‘acture of semi-steel shells was undertaken sev- 
irs ago in France, and that Great Britain had 
te considerable progress in this direction. He 
d the experience of France as especially valu- 
He said there was nothing very difficult about 
nufacture, yet great care was necessary, as if 
shell burst in a gun, it was likely to kill the 
ind also have a bad effect on the morale of 
gun crews. 
s well known, he said, semi-steel consisted of 
” per cent. scrap. The engineering division of 
dnance Department has formulated designs for 
ranging in diameter from 75 mm. to 240 mm. 


(approximately 9% in.). The program of the depart 
ment calls for a large number of the various calibers, 
and Captain Huxley believed that the foundrymen 
will be readily able to co-operate with the Government. 

The next speaker was Lieut. Laurent of the French 
technical mission now visiting this country. Lieut. 
Laurent, accompanied by two associates, Captain Guille- 
min and Lieut. Blanchet, arrived just prior to the 
opening of the meeting, and their appearance in the 
French blue uniform stirred the gathering to en- 
thusiasm. Amid applause, all of the delegates stood 
on their feet and the Frenchmen showed their appre- 
ciation with many bows and broad smiles. 

Lieut. Laurent, first of all, regretted that Colonel 
Martinon could not be present, also apologized for his 
faulty English, then proceeded to give a brief history 
of semi-steel in France. Experiments has been made 
long before the war started, and incidentally, he gave 
the opinion that semi-steel will find many uses other 
than those occasioned by war. Lieut. Laurent said 
that in French practice the electric furnace or the 
cupola is used for melting. Turnings are used in 
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the electric furnaces, and the cupola charge consists in 
part of briquetted turnings. In the first months of 
the war, he said, the consumption of ammunition 
reached unexpected figures, and the shortage of steel 
made it necessary to turn to cast-iron shells. Here it 
was found, however, that the use of cast iron neces- 
sitated thick walls, and that this precluded the use 
of sufficient explosive. He said also that the cast iron 
shell bursts into a relatively small number of effective 
fragments. Adding steel strengthened the metal and 
permitted the use of a larger quantity of explosive 
and increased the number of effective fragments. 

As for the manufacture of semi-steel shells, Lieut. 
Laurent regarded it as simple, and said that any well 
managed plant can make them. Speaking of the ad- 
vantages in connection with their production, he said 
that the semi-steel plant can be erected more cheaply 
than a steel casting plant; that the output of a semi- 
steel plant can be easily increased; that the material 
used is less expensive and more easily obtained, and 
that the consumption of coal per shell is lower than 
with the steel shell. 


French Physical Requirements 


The speaker gave the following physical require 
ments: 

Tensile strength, 35,550 lb. per sq. in., the tests being 
made with bars 0.63 in. in diameter. 

The elastic limit differs in various opinions, but 
14,000 lb. per sq. in., on a bar 0.63 in. was recom- 
mended. 

Crushing strength should be over 142,200 lb. per 
sq. in. 

The transverse strength should be equal to 1422 
lb. per sq. in. on a test bar 2.56 in. long by 0.39 in. 
square. 

The Brinell test must give a diameter of impres- 
sion approximate to 4.25 mm., with a ball of 10 mm. 
and a pressure of 3000 kg. within 30 secs. 

All of the test bars, the speaker said, were taken 
from castings which had cooled the quickest and at 
a point where the section of the shell was the thinnest. 
He said the French ordnance department had been 
led to adopt these tests, which were quick and in- 
expensive, as giving to the department the full control 
it desired. The manufacturer can be certain that his 
shells will pass inspection only when he 
tests himself. 

In regard 
France from cupola 


makes these 
when shells are made in 
metal, Lieut. Laurent said the 
carbon varied from 2.75 to 3.25 per cent., with the 
combined carbon as high as is compatible with easy 
machining. In small caliber shells, he said the com- 
bined carbon should be over 20 per cent of the total 
‘arbon. The percentage of should not be in 
excess, as the lower the silicon, the lower the graphitic 
carbon. He said the amount of silicon required varied 
from 0.85 to 0.90 and 1.60 to 1.75 per cent, according 
to the amount of total 


to analyses, 


silicon 


carbon, and according to the 


thickness of the shell as this affects the rapidity of 
cooling. The proper silicon content he been de- 
termined by experiment, following which a formula fo 
total silicon and carbon had been worked out. 


The 
total of these two elements should be less than 4.50, 
it being found that if this fieure is exceeded, the metal 
will have inferior physical properties. As an illus- 
tration, he that if the total carbon is 2.75, the 
silicon must be below 1.75, otherwise, the strength of 
the metal will be impaired. 

On the subject of regulating the combined carbon 
by the employment of manganese. Lieut. Laurent said 
he regarded this procedure as needlessly intricate, and 
that if more than 1.20 per cent manganese were con 
tained, the metal would be hard to machine. He 
recommended manganese running 0.6 to 0.9 per cent. 

Though phosphorus is a detriment to strength. it 
can be contained to the extent of 0.15 to 0.30, certainly 
without detriment, as proved by the French practice. 
In that country, no experience had been had with 
phosphorus above 0.30, although in the United States 
good results had been obtained with the phosphorus 
as high as 1 per cent. 

Sulphur in itself has no bad 


said 


effect, although it 
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makes the metal less fluid and tends. to ca piping 
and blowholes. Good castings have been de th 

; ‘ : ie, the 

speaker said with sulphur at a maximum 0.12 + 
0.15 per cent. 
He said the best machining is possible en the 


combined and graphitic carbon are equa] 


—wrigys + ‘mount. 
Like silicon, aluminum accelerates the precipitation of 
graphite, but he said that in its use it is essentig) 
that the percentage of aluminum be exactly determineg 


and be entirely eliminated in the slag. The proportion 
in weight of aluminum should not exceed 0.0001. Hp 
said that the most effective results are obtained whep 
melting is rapid and that it was advantageous to cag 
very hot metal in order to obtain a homogeneous mix. 
ture. Lieut. Laurent said that some foundries in Frange 
thought they could achieve good results by purely 
empirical processes, but he said that experience had 
proved that chemical analyses alone can be depended 
upon. He pointed out, incidentally, that if a melter’s 
sources of pig iron vary, confusion is likely to result 
in the analytical results, inasmuch as the properties 
of cast iron depend upon the ores from which they are 
made. 


Three Methods of Molding 


Referring to molding methods in France, he said 
that three had been used, in one of which a flask 
is rammed by hand or by a mechanical rammer; second, 
molding in sections, while the third consisted of ma- 
chine molding in which a plain jolting machine is used, 
He approved the last named method as increasing the 
yield and reducing hand labor, which could thus be 
usefully employed otherwise. 

In the sectional process, the parts are baked and 


assembled, the mold consisting of three parts, 
one for the base, one for the nose and an ip- 
termediate section. This method was employed 


principally in the making of 75 
is adaptable to the employment of women. The 
shell may be cast in either green or dry sand, but 
it had been the speaker’s observation, that foundries 
had decreased their rejections by molding in dry sand. 
The cores must be dried thoroughly and great care 
taken to prevent blowholes and other defects. They 
should be dried to a constant weight. 

In some foundries, shells are cast with the base up 
and in others with the base down. There is n 
danger in casting with the nose down, but it is neces- 
sary to have plenty of metal in the riser and to 
allow ample provision for gas to escape. 

Lieut. Laurent expressed the opinion that after the 
war semi-steel will find many uses in the production 
of machinery parts which must stand high stresses 
With semi-steel it is possible to obtain a 
strength of 47,000 to 50,000 lb. Furthermore, by add- 
ing various metals, such as nickel, it is possible t 
obtain alloys easy to mold, easy to machine and eve! 
suitable for stamping and similar work. 


mm. shells, and 


tensile 


C. M. Schwab Appears 


Mr. Penton then referred to a preliminary report 
which had been prepared by the semi-steel shel! com 
mittee on manufacturing practice, of which he 3 
chairman, and which has been working in an advisor) 
capacity, under the authority of the Ordnance De 
partment. The report is in pamphlet form but is stil) 
subject to revision as may be determined at meetings 
to be held later. Meanwhile, the report cannot be given 
publicity. Frank B. Howell, chief of the research 
department, American Radiator Company, Buffalo, N. 
Y., was then introduced. He presented a paper anc 
showed a number of views describing the manufacture 
of semi-steel shells in the plant with which he is con- 
nected. Mr. Howell had not gotten much beyond the 
point of emphasizing the importance of care in making 
the master core box and the working core box, both a* 
to their construction and the materials used, when he 
was interrupted by the appearance of Charles M 
Schwab. Mr. Schwab on being urged to make 


address gave one of his characteristic speeches. He 
praised the press, paid a tribute to Mr. Penton, related 
a few of his humorous stories and said that the United 
States within 90 days had placed in commission more 








Oc 








' tons of ocean-going ships. He said he 

ing a e submarine menace a thing of the past, 

the : cured every other menace a thing of the 

to vt » the things for which Germany stood. 

in his praise of what foundrymen and 

the ' ; in general had accomplished and said 
nt. sure of a big place in history. 

of Pee 7 then resumed, pointing out that he was 

tal : leged character, inasmuch as he was per- 

ea ee peak both before and after Charles M. 


iescribed the core arbor made of pipe (as 
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equivalent to casting a sash weight Among othe! 
things he pointed out the necessity of proper and 
sufficient vent holes in the cast-iron flasks; the flasks 
venting outward, while the core vents through the per 
forated arbor. In the foundry practice described a 
large ladle which pours from the bottom is used for 
mixing. 

The speaker also described briefly some of the ma- 
chining operations by which the opening of the shell is 
bored, the nose faced and the entire piece centered by 
means of an expanding mandrel, after which was 


stra these columns last week), which prelimi- shown the turning of the outside of the shell by means 
= forming of the core is given a spiral wind- of an ordinary engine lathe with former block attach- 
. » of The burlap prevents the clogging of the ment. He said the United States Government has de 
- xay pipe, which serve as a means of escape viced an elaborate blueprint, giving all necessary di 
= for vast i also facilitates the easy extraction of the mensions of the shells, and other data essential to their 
7 are nuch as the burlap burns away. The cores manufacture. 
MU - , ry > > 7 e > > 
. a <F coed ne ee a Declines to Discuss Permanent Molds 
; ted. When metal is poured the core arbor Mr. Howell’s paper ended the program, but quite a 
5 iy anchor hole, its shank being threaded and number of the members lingered and one inquired of 
; . nut to permit it to be firmly held. When the chairman why the report of the semi-steel shell 
5 aked the cores are sus- committee on manufacturing prac 
this shank in a rack, the tice could not be published at once, 
ng constructed of structu- as were the papers of the associa- 
eal ste n such a manner that hun- tion, many of which he regarded as 
, ds of cores can be hung at once, of far less importance. Captain 
nwhile being supported by a Huxley was requested to throw some 
hich is run into the core light on the subject, and the latter 
ae took the platform again to explain 
‘Mr. Howell described and illus- that he had just been advised that 
ed flasks capable of holding one publicity should not be had until 
ir shells. The metal flows consent had been given by certain 
if strainer gate, which in officials of the Ordnance Department 
reality is a slab or core sand. Some at Washington. 
| follow this practice, but when In response to questions, some of 
: strainer is not used the mold must which Captain Huxley said he could 
be baked. The riser, in height, not answer because he lacked au- 
should equal the diameter of the thority, he said that 1000 shells per 
shell in the rough, and the casting day was probably the minimum 
should not be shaken out within 4 hr. which any plant could manufacture 
ifter pouring. He said there are successfully in view of the overhead 
two ways of cleaning, one by hand, involved. He pointed out that a 
rdinary piece of emery, small plant would have to have a 
other in tumbling barrels, chemical laboratory as complete as 
that the latter process is ex- that of a large plant, etc. He said 
mely hard on the barrels. The in- that foundries with air furnaces had 
terio? in be effectively cleaned A. 0. BACKERT done some experimental work on 
Wit piece of chain attached to a president American Foundrymen’s As- Shells, but he did not know that they 
rod which is made to revolve sociation had reached a manufacturing basis 
rapidly After the cleaning the Permanent molds he declined to dis- 
isting is clamped in a frame and the riser cut off, cuss. He said that the Government would probably 
vhich usually can be done in about 4% min. with a cold not advance money for molding, but that in cases finan- 
Mr. Howell said that aside from the core cial assistance had been advanced to provide for ma- 
vork, the making of the semi-steel shell was about  chining. 
7 
Gray Iron Session 
A! the opening of the gray iron session, Thursday Pittsburgh, presented a paper on “The Use of Positive 
*“ morning, President Fuller announced the death Displacement Blowers in Cupola Practice,” in the 
‘ William J. Keep, Detroit, and on motion, the letter preparation of which, he announced, he had had the 


ncement was referred to the resolutions com- 
vith a request for appropriate action. Subse- 
the committee reported a resolution deploring 
which the industry had sustained and extending 
’ to his family, which was adopted. 
ne absence of the contributors several papers 
| for this session were read by title. The first 
vas presented by Charles J. Stark, editor Jron 
eview, Cleveland, his title being the “Sale and 
tion of Foundry Pig Iron in War Times.” Mr. 
eviewed the difficulties of recent months, gave 
es and told of the Governmental plan properly 
jute iron. He said that the war had put normal 
in the discard, also that this is a war of ingots 
f one of castings. He pointed out that the pro- 
of foundry iron had not kept pace with the gen- 
roduction of pig iron and said that a complex situ- 
nfronts the foundryman unless he finds essential 
» do. Mr. Stark’s paper also contained statistics 
s well received. 


W. Trinks, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 


co-operation of the late W. J. Keep. This paper dis- 
cusses the different characteristics of positive displace- 
ment and centrifugal or fan type blowers. For a given 
change of pressure, it is stated, the delivery of a cen- 
trifugal machine varies much more than that of a dis- 
placement blower. The periodic vibrations or pulsations 
in the delivery of the displacement blower are discussed 
and the advantages of this phenomenon in cupola opera- 
tion are pointed out. Data are presented on the proper 
sizes of blowers for varying sizes of cupolas and other 
conditions. Correct methods of installing and operating 
displacement blowers are also described. 

The following papers were read by title only in the 
absence of their authors. Given herewith are the official 
abstracts of each paper, the available space precluding 
further notice at this time: 

“The Continuous Two-Story Foundry,” by J. F. 
Ervin, Michigan Motor Castings Co., Flint, Mich. In 
the introduction the author describes the handling oper- 
ations encountered in a modern foundry making cast- 
ings for automobiles and shows that 64 tons of material 
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must be handled for each ton of castings produced. If 
this vast quantity of material is to be handled eco- 
nomically the design of the plant must be carefully 
worked out. The two-story foundry has many advan- 
tages for work of this sort. Ground area is saved and 
a continuous flow of product assured. Great care must 
be taken to provide for the proper conditioning of the 
sand. Many continuous foundries have experienced 
trouble in this direction and up to date no completely 
satisfactory substitute for mellowing the sand in the 
heap on the floor has been discovered. The method of 
handling and conditioning the sand at the Buick 
foundry is fully described and illustrated. If the mold 
ing operations are conducted on a second floor, above 
grade, the building should be designed to avoid excessive 
vibration. The author states that with prime operations 
condueted on other than the grade floor the possibility 
of economy is counter-balanced by the added mainte 
nance and operating difficulties. 

“Organizing a Foundry for the Economical Produc- 
tion of Gray Iron Castings,” by Paul R. Ramp, Camp- 
bell, Wyant & Cannon, Muskegon, Mich.: This pape. 
reflects the results of practical experience in the oper- 
ation of a large foundry. The author believes strongly 
in the efficiency of a system of simple reports 
by the foremen themselves as a result of their personal 
contact with their men their work. Among these 
reports are the daily foundry defective work report, 
hourly progress report and weekly improvement record. 
The functions of daily labor distribution and produc 
tion records also are discussed. 

The paper contains a large number of practical sug- 
gestions. Among them are the following: 


made out 


and 


Che time to make ‘ ’ 


are made it 


surprising how mat f emer 
o luck and their men and get tl 
T) daily foundr fectiy \ repol ve tl t 
man out where we ‘ t é norning to the 
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It is better that a man be checked early in 
than brought to account for lagging at the end of 
There are a good many men who would n 
foremen if they were given more instructions o; 
work A personal schedule is a good tt 
organizing a foundry it is 

They cannot all be hired 


A simple molding machine plus brains equals 


their 
foremen In necess 


many foremen 


complicated machine 


In addition, this paper discusses core roon nize 
tion, gives suggestions on mixing core sands ntaiy 
pointers on cupola, molding machine and clea room 
operation, and recommends that the patter fore 
man be placed under the foundry superint: nt. A 
method of paying ladlemen who carry iron by Die 
work system also is recommended. 

“Recent Developments in Burning Oil in | 
by John Howe Hall, Taylor-Wharton Iron & s ( 
High Bridge, N. J.: Two cupolas used to me! n for 
a 3-ton converter have been equipped to e y t 
Stoughton oil-burning process. Unusual con ns de 
veloping as a result of the pressure of war \ have 
precluded an exact comparison of the results obtained 
when running the cupolas with oil with those secured 
with coke. The nature of the product and of th 
charges has been such that comparative results ar 
difficult to obtain. The author points out, however, that 
the sulphur content has been lowered. Former diff 
ties encountered in keeping the tuyeres clean have beer 
eliminated. He sums up the advantages in three r 
spects: saving in coke, in labor and lowering the su 
phur content. Details of the equipment of the cupolas 
are supplied together with data on fuel consumptior 

“A Rapid Method for the Determination o 
Graphitic Carbon,” by Frank H. Kingdon, Sulliva 
Maeninery Co., Claremont, N. J. 

Dr. Richard Moldenke, chairman of the committee o 
general specifications for gray iron castings, was not 
present and his report was not read, it being stated that 
it was tentative in character. 


The Steel Foundrymen’s Session 


the foundrymen 
was a presentation 


HE burden of the steel session of 

on Thursday morning, Oct. 10, 
of the problems connected with the production of Army 
and Navy ordnance steel castings and a discu 
the success attained in this department of war work as 
the war has progressed. It was one of the most 
esting and instructive of the many meetings. It 
also one of the best attended. C. R. Messinger, Sivyer 
Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, was the chairman 


“sion of 


inte! 


was 


Meeting Ordnance Specifications 


Capt. E. R. Swanson, inspection division, Ordnance 
Department, Washington, opened the meeting with the 
presentation of an abstract of his paper, “Meeting 
Specifications for Army Ordnance Steel Castings.” In 
the majority of cases, he said, producers were succeed 
ing in meeting the specifications, particularly the diffi- 
cult ones of grades No. 2 and No. 3. He considered the 
heat treatment a large factor in meeting these require- 
ments, which he felt were not excessive. They are now 
the same as those of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. It is necessary, he emphasized, to have the 
best steel for army gun castings. 

In the heat treatment, Captain Swanson said, the 
main difficulty had been that the annealing had been 
but little understood. A keynote to success was also 
the proper analysis. Annealing he considered a broad 
subject and many old companies are installing new 
equipment for this purpose. Some foundries are now 
achieving 100 per cent success and one foundry in Mil- 
waukee had all of 17 heats. passed recently. 

The paper by John Howe Hall, metallurgist, Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co., Highbridge, N. J., on “Ord- 
nance Steel for the Army and Navy,” was abstracted 
by Mr. Hauk of the same company in the absence of 
Mr. Hall, who was ill with influenza. Mr. Hall in his 
paper presented a comparative table containing the 
chemical and physical requirements of the Army, Navy, 
Lloyd’s (British), and the American Society for Test- 


ing Materials specifications for comparison. In M1: 
Hall’s opinion it is not yet possible, in many cases, t 
use one and the same steel for both Army and Nav 
work. 

Three important factors were emphasized by Mr 
Hall in his paper which, if not observed, will caus 
trouble. First, the steel must be properly made and 
thoroughly deoxidized; second, equal care must be be 
stowed on molding and pouring test bars on the cast- 
ings; third, great care must be exercised in the heat 
treatment. The author recommended double annealing 
in certain cases, which process he described. He 
outlined the difficulties occasioned by the numerous tests 
demanded by its Government’s rules. : 

Both of these papers were quite freely discussed 
A. S. Hummel of the William Wharton, Jr., Co., Easton, 
Pa., sent in a written discussion which was read 
A. H. Jameson, Bayonne Steel Casting Co., Bayonne, 
N. J., in which Mr. Hummel stated that both No. 2 and 
No. 3 grades of steel can be made by the converter. 
He considered, however, production in the basic elect! 
furnace more satisfactory, but pointed out that it 
advisable to keep the carbon on the higher side so 4s 
to offset the softer quality of electric steel. 


The Annealing and Heat Treatment 


A written discussion from R. H. Flinterman, pres! 
dent Michigan Steel Castings Co., Detroit, Mich., was 
also read by Mr. Jameson. He recommended a carbon 
content of 0.35 to 0.40 per cent for army grade No. - 
castings and one of 0.40 to 0.45 per cent carbon for 
grade No. 3, with a manganese content in both of 0.7! 
to 0.80 per cent. On all such heats, Mr. Flinterma! 
said, he uses a straight annealing for about four hours 
at 1575 deg. Fahr. with subsequent cooling in the an- 
nealer, and that this was in most cases successful. For 
all heats analyzing under the limits mentioned, the 
author said he employs a re-annealing with a cooling 


in the air, and then a drawing treatment at about 
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ahr., followed by cooling in the furnace. 
n discussion by T. S. Quinn, president 
e] Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., was also read 
eson. Mr. Quinn urged that all foundry- 
inance work be prepared to augment their 
, as to keep up their capacity; this should 
| in advance. 


ews of the Ordnance Department 


production division, Ordnance Depart- 
ngton, and president Fort Pitt Steel Cast- 
Keesport, Pa., opened a general discussion 
; of various producers in making ordnance 
es by saying that he had visited many 
found that annealing or heat treatment 
e the greatest difficulty. This trouble 
tly, he said. Much depends on equipment 
innealing, the same as in molding and gat- 
'rdnance Department has not felt like giving 
truetions because foundry practice and con- 
so. The Army was to get out a detailed 
abandoned this scheme. The whole mat- 
one of watching details, particularly an- 
question of specifications for carbon came 
was found that some foundries were 
iirements with carbon as low as 0.20 per 
pts have been made to install the successful 
foundry in that of another, but failure 
t. “I agree with Captain Swanson,” said 
‘that many are leaving the annealing to in- 
“sons.” 

ssinger was of the opinion that a greater 
Inance steel is possible if attention to detail 
natter what the process. Mr. Koch again 
and stated that no record has been kept 
foundries had gotten their heats through 
ts, but he thought there were two in par 
an electric and one a converter foundry. 
ll number of open-hearth foundries are 
‘e work. The difficulty experienced at first 
and phosphorus, but by raising the limits 
had been removed. The foundries referred 
ery detail and probably good results could 

y any process. 
iinn was called upon for a statement. He 
their foundry they had followed the lines of 
ance as to No. 2 and No. 3 steel, but that 
prepared to say that their success was due 
electric steel. It is due to details surely, 
as to pyrometer control and uniform heat- 
started with low carbons and high man- 
nd had no reason to regret this practice. Mr. 
| he believed many foundries anneal once, but 
me anneal their castings twice. Their prac- 
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tice, he said, was to air quench and draw every heat, 
and they have no more than three heats fail in a month. 

Mr. English, Milwaukee Steel Foundry, Milwaukee, 
testified that one heat treatment gives as good results 
as two. They had lost only six heats out of 2000 and 
their process was the converter. Mr. Messinger, when 
asked what his experience had been, said that they had 
had much trouble, but it was due largely to the me- 
chanical side. After this had been remedied they had 
been quite successful. He emphasized the necessity for 
attention to detail and system. 

In giving the report of the Committee on Specifica- 
tions, Mr. Koch said the effort had been to get a uni- 
form specification for the Army, Navy and American 
Society for Testing Materials, that those for the Army 
are now about the same as those for the A. S. T. M 
They had not been as successful with the Navy; new 
ones were now being prepared but not yet issued. An 
important step had been the securing of another class 
in the new Navy rules. 


Steel Foundries on the Pacific Coast 


“Making Steel Castings on the Pacific Coast” was 
the title of an interesting paper by J. D. Fenstermacher, 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. In presenting an 
abstract the author stated that there are now over 20 
companies producing steel castings on the Pacific Coast 
and that they represent all processes. The remarkable 
development was due to the war and the consequent 
demand for ships and manufactured products of all 
kinds. The difficulties which such foundry men must 
overcome were described by the author. Very little pig 
iron is available and molding sand must be brought 
from Illinois. At his own company’s plant near San 
Francisco, one basic open-hearth furnace has been mak- 
ing steel for some time from all scrap, using a petro- 
leum or lamp black residue from oil refineries instead 
of pig iron. 

Edwin F. Cone, associate editor THE IRON AGE, New 
York, called attention to the hitherto supposed fact that 
good steel could only be made as a regular thing from 
scrap and virgin metal in the shape of pig iron. He 
asked the author whether he found his steel as good 
as that made from scrap and pig iron and if there was 
any trouble with the castings. Mr. Fenstermacher 
said there had been no trouble at all after operating 
several months according to the all-scrap process, and 
pointed to the chemical and physical tests of the steel 
given in the paper. 

“The Electric Furnace in the Steel Foundry,” by 
W. E. Moore of W. E. Moore & Co., Pittsburgh, a de- 
scription of the Moore furnace, and “The Advantages of 
Basic Linings for the Electric Furnace,” by F. J. Ryan, 
Electric Furnace Construction Co.. Philadelphia, were 
not presented, the authors being absent. 


Malleable Iron Session 


| : per entitled “Malleable Iron as a Material in 

ering Construction,” H. A. Schwartz, Na- 

leable Castings Co., Indianapolis, pointed out 

where steel had been substituted for malleable 

reased cost and a decreased service. Objec- 

the engineer’s mind to malleable iron were said 

primarily from a lack of familiarity with the 

He pointed out that many engineers appeared 

nfidence in the uniformity of the product as 

nufactured; therefore it becomes necessary for 

ron manufacturers to take such steps as may 

ie to acquaint the engineering profession with 

illeable iron is. Mr. Schwartz traced the early 

malleable iron manufacture and discussed 

entals of the metallurgy of this product. Char- 

s of steel, gray iron and malleable iron were 

| by means of a series of graphic diagrams 
trations of test specimens. 


Annealing Experiments 


Diller, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa., pre- 
comprehensive paper on “Experiments in An- 
Malleable Iron.” The author had made experi- 
the research laboratory of the General Electric 


Co. Samples were annealed in an Arsem vacuum fur- 
nace and in a silica tube heated from the outside by 
electricity. The experiments indicated that if the com- 
position of the metal is correct, the only thing necessary 
for annealing is heat. The author also reached the 
conclusion that malleable iron could be annealed in a 
tunnel furnace in 48 hr. or less. In his experiments a 
tunnel furnace of the continuous car type was used. A 
discussion of this paper written by Philip d’H. Dressler, 
American Dressler Tunnel! Kilns, Inc., New York, was 
read. It covered particularly the application of the 
continuous tunnel annealing furnace to the malleable 
industry. 

A paper prepared by Major A. E. White, Ordnance 
Department, and R. S. Archer, bureau of aircraft pro- 
duction, Detroit district, on annealing experiments 
which the authors have conducted, was abstracted by 
Mr. Archer. In connection therewith lantern slides 
showing photomicrographs of malleable iron, annealed 
under different conditions were thrown upon the screen. 
Major White and Mr. Archer made their studies at the 
University of Michigan, having the co-operation of the 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit. The annealing furnace 
used was of the continuous tunnel type similar to that 
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described by Mr. Diller in his paper, except that it was 
electrically heated. In annealing malleable iron Major 
White and Mr. Archer tried to preserve the total carbon 
content of the metal, and the atmosphere of the fur- 
nace, as maintained, was neutral toward carbon. No 
packing was used in any of these experiments. Cast- 
ings were annealed at various temperatures, and the 
time allowed for annealing also showed variation. A 
general conclusion Mr. Archer reached was that the 
best annealing treatment for malleable castings must 
depend largely on local shop conditions and the use to 
which the cdstings are to be put. 

Donald S. Barrows, T. H. Symington & Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., described a new core room building recently 
placed in operation at the company’s malleable plant at 
Rochester. 


Future of Malleable Iron Industry 


Enrique Touceda, Albany, N. Y., 
“The Integrity on the Casting,” which was highly com- 
mended by members of the association. Professor 
Touceda pointed out that failure on the part of some 
foundrymen to make sure at all times that their cast- 
ings are sound throughout is a “deep-seated canker 
which bids fair to eat into the vitals of the industry.” 
. Malleable foundry men, he said, must see to it that their 
castings are sound to the core, and sponginess in cer- 
tain sections can no longer be tolerated. In the opinion 
of the author of this paper, the use of chills has done 
as much harm as good to the malleable industry. He 
pointed out that chills are not necessary to produce 
sound castings, and explained how desirable results can 
be achieved much more satisfactorily through proper 
molding practice and the use of feeding heads. He 
advised malleable foundry men not to lose sight of the 
fact that the changes brought about by the war have 
had a profound influence on all lines of business, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of iron and steel products. 
He predicted that after the war all ferrous products 
are going to be measured under higher and higher 
standards of inspection. Unsound castings are not 
going to get by, he declared, and he who thinks differ- 
ently is most assuredly living in a fool’s paradise. Mr. 
Touceda said that the opportunity of the malleable 
foundrymen is at hand because it has at last been dem- 
onstrated beyond a shadow of doubt that the most 
complicated malleable casting can be regularly produced 
by many concerns without a trace of shrink, and of a 


read a paper on 


General Sessions of the American Foundrymen’s Association 


F the two sessions of the A. F. A. on the morning 
of Oct. 9, one was devoted to general topics and one 
to safety and accident prevention. At the former, fol- 
lowing the presentation of a paper on “Selecting the 
Sand-Blast Equipment for the Foundry,” by H. D. 
Gates, Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md., Presi- 
dent Fuller said that in his opinion every plant has its 
own cleaning problems which vary with the nature of 
the work. He said that often when the foundry and 
sand-blast engineer had decided on certain equipment, 
changes were subsequently found necessary and he be- 
lieved these could be avoided if consultation were had 
with someone having actual experience in similar work. 
The official abstract of Mr. Gates’ paper states that he 
lays down the principles which should govern the pur- 
chase of sand-blast equipment. Especially he recom- 
mends that the foundryman shape his investigations 
first to an intelligent understanding of what an effi- 
ciently planned system will accomplish and save, with 
purchase price a secondary consideration. The various 
types of sand-blast apparatus, including hose machines, 
rooms, cabinets, barrels and tables, are fully described, 
and their operating advantages and limitations are dis- 
cussed. Dust control is also given due consideration. 
The advantages and disadvantages of various forms of 
abrasives are presented. The paper concludes with 
practical pointers on how to avoid operating troubles 
which usually arise from conditions not inherent in the 
sand-blast apparatus itself. 
E. S. Carman, Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Co., presented 
a paper entitled: “Engineers—Their Relation to the 
Foundry in the Saving of Labor.” The abstract states: 
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strength and ductility not thought possible som+ year. 
ago. Diseard the chill, Mr. Touceda recommen and 
in its place substitute risers of such height and 
as will furnish sufficient pressure of fluid meta! ; 
sure the casting’s integrity. He concluded his | 
follows: 

“In the malleable industry a new era has da la 
fact frankly admitted and acknowledged by the trad, 
Let us stand shoulder to shoulder for mutual | 
the matter of soundness. Let the integrity of t 
ing be the very first and foremost consideratio: 
solid casting made of ductile metal having an 
strength of 40,000 lb. per square inch is unques ably 
superior to one in which shrink is present, though the 
test bars in the latter case yield an ultimate strength 
of 50,000 lb. per square inch and an elongation of 29 
per cent.” 


“Advantages of Malleable Iron Versus Stee] fo, 
Agricultural Castings” was the subject of the paper 
read by P. A. Paulson, Rockford Malleable Iron Co 
Rockford, Ill. His conclusions were that malleable east. 
ings are in many ways superior to steel for use jr 
agricultural implements. The cost and reliability of 
malleable, he pointed out, are such as would warrant 
even a more general use. To these considerations, he 
said, might be added the distinctive property which mal.- 
leable has, namely, the resistance to the process of rust- 
ing, it having been found that installations of malleable 
iron castings have outlasted several installations of the 
same castings made of steel. 

The A. F. A. committee on specifications for mal- 
leable iron castings reported that no regular meeting 
had been held since the convention a year ago in 
Boston. The report noted that at the June meeting 
of the American Society for Testing Materials the 
organization of committee A-7 on malleable iron cast- 
ings was effected and a new tentative specification 
adopted in which the transverse test was omitted, and 
by which inspection is facilitated. The omission of the 
transverse test was recommended in part to simplify 
the specification and in part because at the time an 
insufficient number of transverse tests had been made 
to insure against the danger of adopting data incom- 
patible with the tensile requirements or vice versa 
Inspection is facilitated because castings are now ac 
cepted or rejected based on annealing oven charges in 
stead of air furnace heats. 


The author points out how the American people are just 
beginning to realize that they never really knew the 
real definition of the word saving. With this as a text, 
this paper discusses the tremendous waste of manpower 
involved in making castings on the floor which can be 
more readily and economically produced on molding 
machines. In order to bring about the realization of 
foundry economies through the more extensive use of 
molding machines and other methods, the author makes 
a plea for the training of foundry engineers who are 
skilled both in general engineering and in foundry prae- 
tice. These engineers should be attached to the staffs of 
jobbing foundries and when work is received from cus- 
tomers which can be improved, from the foundry stand- 
point, by changing the design, the foundry engineer 
should take up the question with the customer’s engi- 
neering department. The paper is accompanied by 
illustrations showing the tremendous savings that can 
be effected with molding machines and through modi- 
fication of design where necessary. 

Mr. Carman said the country is short 1,500,000 
laborers, and that in the automobile industry 12,500 
molders had been saved by the employment of molding 
machines. At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Fuller 
said that the desirability of placing the pattern on ® 
board depended on the extent of production; if suff- 
cient pieces are to be made the pattern should be placed 
on a board. From the floor the opinion was expressed 
that there is a tendency to go to extremes in all things, 
and that it is impossible for the engineer to alway® 
know in.advance where castings are to be made as Mr. 
Carman advocated. It was agreed that great care is 
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n pattern designs where quantity pro- 


aim, 


and that the mounted pattern is 


in small foundries because of the diffi- 
ng skilled men. The author pointed out the 
f properly designing intricate castings so 
nade i 
incidentally insuring the preservation of 


ents. 


n the solid piece, so obviating ma- 


Another opinion from a member 


.ult of the modern shop lay in the drafts- 
iking his drawings to the patternmaker, 
d foundry foremen for their criticism. 


trical Precipitation of Foundry Dust 


eth 


ing 


fo r 


the future to develop, H. D. 


earch Corporation, New York, presented a 
he Cottrell precipitation process and its ap- 


foundry dust problems. 
paper describes a novel method of collecting 
tumbling barrels, 
by means of electrical precipitation. 


The abstract fol- 


grinding 
The 


sand-blasts, 


ised in this process is fully described, costs 
ted and the operation of the system is dis- 
he underlying principles of the electrical 
processes also are described. 
ntial elements of the precipitator are two 
trodes, of opposite polarity and appropriate 
irranged that a silent or 


irge 


is 


maintained be- 


by supplying the dis- 
trode with high voltage 


rent. 


electre 
for 


The air or gas to 
eaned is passed between these 

and the dust particles, 
¢ charged with static elec- 
ire assembled on 


de. 


supplying and con- 

electrical energy is also 
, together with apparatus 
ng the electrodes and re- 
r carrying away the dust. 


Using By-Product Coke 
Galligan, Pickands, Brown 


‘ago, presented a paper 
The Commerce of Coke.” 


t follows: 


presence 
nt is a pronounced asset to 


of 


foundries 


e of their coke supply if it [9 


arranged. 
get in close touch with the W. A. 


r their purposes is produced. 


leave 


menting 
ng 


+ 


party 
and 


until 
d 


all 
in 
to 
do 
the 


1 of coke you want or need. 


the 
Suitable 


col- 
ap- 


a by-product 
and should be 
Foundrymen 
best vice-Président 


the 
the 


work of 
hands of the coke man. 
the development of a_ suitable 
not expect to withhold your 
ovens are producing exactly 
The foundryman 


t know in many cases what is wrong with a cer- 


ke which may not suit him and therefore it is’ 


for him to do much real co-operating in its im- 


‘If the foundryman, however, has the real 


co-operation and interests himself in working 
em out, he will at least get some very valuable 

n and will also probably get a better coke. 
e case of some ovens, the most favorable branch 
e may be other than foundries, for instance, blast 
es. A good blast furnace coke is not always a 


tory cupola coke, 


A change in coal mixtures 


necessary to get the right foundry product. The 
of available foundry tonnage may not be suffi- 
warrant or permit constant operation of a paor- 


the coke plant on foundry coke. 


Foundrymen 


then group their orders and have the coke plant 
pecial runs for them on designated days, if such 
g can be arranged. The ovens may be located 
the disposition of. undersized coke is difficult or 


idle 


In this case the foundryman should not 


he usual foundry screening, but accept run-of- 
‘ke and use the small coke in core ovens, etc. 
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I have presented this matter on the theory that 
ability to obtain coke near home is of more advantage to 
the foundryman than his patronage is of value to the 
coke plant, and this is true in a great many instances 
The foundry consumption is less than 10 per cent of 
coke production, so it is apparent that cupola tonnage 
is not of great importance to some coke plants, while 
ability to obtain a coke supply nearby is an asset to the 
foundryman. He is the one to suffer from delays in 
transit, etc., not the shipper. 

Mr. Fuller, commenting on the suggestion that 
foundrymen take run-of-oven coke said that* fuel con 
taining breeze slowed up the heats one to two hours a 
day and he suggested the installation by the melter of 
a screen which, he believed, would overbalance the dis 
advantage encountered in accepting such fuel. Mr 
Galligan said his remark in this direction referred more 
to Southern furnaces, as the by-product ovens in the 
North usually are adjacent to markets for screenings 

A member stated he had been using by-product coke 
all summer and had found that more is needed than 
when beehive coke is used, whereas he had understood 
the reverse would be true. Mr. Galligan said less by 
product coke should be necessary in view of its being a 
higher carbon fuel. He thought the situation might 
arise from the iron used being lower than usual in car 

bon (thus having a propensity t 
absorb carbon from the coke), the 


condition making a higher melt 
ing point, and consequently more 
coke, necessary. 

C. E. Knoeppel and M. J 


House, C. E. Knoeppel & Co., 
New York, were not present, and 
their 


paper on “Women in the 
Foundry” was read by title. 

The last meeting of the con 

vention was devoted to general 


foundry topics and was held Fri 
day morning, Oct. 11, with Benja 


min D. Fuller as the chairman 
Reclaiming Old Sand 
An interesting paper entitled, 


“Effective Means of Improving the 
Quality of Foundry Sand Mix- 
tures,” by Henry B. Hanley, New 
London Ship & Engine Ca., Groton, 


Conn., was presented in abstract 
by R. F. Harrington of the Hunt 
Speller Mfg. Co., Boston. Mr 


Harrington gave the results of in 
teresting investigations looking to 
the greater use of old sand in 
foundry work. These experiments 
were undertaken to determine 
the mixtures of old and new sand best adapted to pro- 
ducing good castings. The investigators also studied 
the length of time required for mixing and the effect of 
additions of varying quantities of fire clay and sea coal 
The author emphasized the importance of the correct 
mixing of sand and of the determination of the proper 
ratio of the various ingredients that are used for the 
different classes of work. He expressed the opinion that 
there is no doubt that ultimately ways and means will 
be found to use up all of the old sand and also that 
old cores will be broken up and used over again. 


Foundrymen’s 


Machining Semi-Steel Shells 


A valuable discussion of this paper was presented by 
Mr. Harrington in which he gave additional evidence 
of Mr. Hanley’s conclusions in work that had been done 
at his company’s plant in Boston. His discussion was 
illustrated with lantern slides. 

Five other papers on the program for this meeting 
were omitted because of the absence of the authors. 

An interesting diversion at this meeting was a con- 
fidential talk by F. O. Alton, power engineer, plant sec- 
tion, production division of the Ordnance Department, 
Washington, having to do particularly with the semi- 
steel shell problem. Mr. Alton had been sent to the 
convention by the Ordnance Department. Many of the 
facts which he presented were decidedly helpful in the 
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proposed development of this important war work, but 
all that he said cannot have publicity at the present 
time. 
The Banquet 

The annual banquet was a largely attended gather 
ing on Thursday evening. It was featured by an ad- 
dress by Charles M. Schwab, director general, United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
W. H. Blood, Jr., assistant to the president American 
International Shipbuilding Corporation, Philadelphia, 
dwelt on the building of the great Hog Island ship- 
yard and illustrated his description with lantern slides. 
Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore, of the British Army told 
of the work of the British army and navy in the war, 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

Directors for Ensuing Year 

The nominating committee reported the following 
of directors for the ensuing year, and 
nominations were unanimously adopted: 


' 
as its selection 


the 
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H. R. Atwater, Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Cv 
R. A. Bull, Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., Cora: 
gull is now a captain in the Ordnance Department 
A. O. Backert, Penton Publishing Co., Cleve 
W. R. Bean, Naugatuck, Naugatuck Malleable | 
Naugatuck, Conn 
W. A. Janssen 


Canadian Steel Foundries, Ltd 


J. P. Pero, Missouri Malleable Iron Co., East St 


H. J. Koch, Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., McKee 

H. A. Carpenter, General Fire Extinguisher « 
lence, R. I 

H. E. Diller, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa 

S. T. Johnston, S. Obermayer Co., Chicago 

W. G. Kranz, National Malleable Castings Co., 

Alfred E. Howell, Phillip & Buttorff Mfg. C 
penn 

V. E. Minich, Sand Mixing Machine Co., New 

Cc. R. Messinger, Sivver Steel Casting Co., Milw 

Cc. E. Hoyt, Chicago 

H. B. Swan, Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit 


The nominating committee consisted of Ma 
Anthes, W. A. Janssen, S. T. Johnston, A. E 
and VY. E. Minich. They were appointed by | 
Fuller at the first meeting of the Foundrymer 
ation. 


Joint Opening Session 


BRIEF outline of the proceedings of the opening 
4 session, Oct. 8, was given last week, including the 
resolution again pledging to the Government the full 


resources of the allied metal trades for the full support 
of the war. At the time everyone was awaiting Presi- 
dent Wilson’s reply to Germany’s request for an armi- 
stice. The joint session merged into the first one of 
the A. F. A. 

In addition to what reported of the 
Governor Emanuel L. Phillipp of Wisconsin may be 
added his statement that all that the United States had 
accomplished in its wonderful preparation for war was 
directly due to industry and the captains of industry. 
and to these should be extended the thanks of the 
American people. The governor said that with all the 
attention that must be given to the war, it was time 
to look into the future. Some economic changes must 
ensue, but he said industry will not stagnate after the 
The first demand will be to improve our trans- 
portation facilities. Our railroads are wearing out and 
neither labor nor material is available to keep them in 
proper repair. He made a plea for transportation at 
minimum cost, which, he predicted, would become a 
demand of the people. He approved of inviting the 
returned soldier to settle on the land, but he said the 
farmers of the West will demand, and will get, bette 
prices for their products than they received before the 
war, and one way to give it to them would be to give 
them better transportation at minimum cost. He be- 


was speecn Dy 


war. 


lieved that normal prices will return gradually and 
automatically. 
Secretary-Treasurer Backert read the letter from 


Capt. R. A. Bull, the latter paying tribute to all Ameri- 
can agencies now operating in France, to the Allied 
forces, and to the industrial army at home. He said 
that every ounce of energy wasted is added lives lost. 

C. S. Koch, president Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., 
now of the cannon section, production division, Ord- 
nance Department, said it was not the policy of the 
Ordnance Department to advertise itself, but he would 
say that it had in hand a larger business organization 
than had ever before been in existence. After referring 
to the innumerable problems which presented them- 
selves for solution he said the department had deter- 
mined to proceed on the basis that constant deviation 
from fixed principles could lead only to chaos. In 
reference to foundry contracts he said it had been de- 
cided as the better policy to have contractors buy the 
castings they use, despite the drawback that lay in 
foundries sometimes not regarding such contracts as 
seriously as they would those which came direct from 
the Government. Some of the foundries, he commented, 
are not availing themselves of the service they can 
obtain from the production division, but as a whole 
they had done remarkably well, and that the industry 
could not be judged by a few “fall-downs” which usu- 
ally could be traced to the fault of the foundries them- 
selves because co-operation had not been asked. Mr. 


Koch laid stress on the importance of quality 

than quantity in ordnance work. He said he ho; 

the necessity of allocating foundry work would not bx 
reached, but it might come if foundries endea 
confine themselves to the simpler work. 

A letter from Edward N. Hurley, chairma: 
United States Shipping Board, urged team 
extending foreign trade, and suggested that all « 
zations appoint committees to consider the subj: 
asmuch as the time had come for “ships and shipping ti 
be discussed throughout the land.” He said the only 
excuse for not being interested is not being America 


Motion Pictures Command Attention 


A paper on “Co-operation Between the Railroad 
Administration and the Metal-Working Industries,” by 
E. D. Brigham, manager iron ore, coal and grain traffx 
United States Railroad Administration, Duluth, was 
read in the author’s absence. The writer cons 
the coal question practically solved. 

By means of a remarkable series of moving pictures, 
with accompanying verbal description, Major Frank B 
Gilbreth, Providence, R. I., presented “Modern Methods 
of Transferring Skill.” The pictures, which were so 
constructed that photographs faded into line drawings, 
showed how one could be taught the mechanism of 
shells, grenades and guns, and how a novice can be 
trained in the proper taking down and assembly of 
arms. Graphically shown was the action within a shel! 
in the piece from which it is fired, in flight, and at the 
moment of impact, the various actions being slowed 
down in the pictures to permit of ready mental gras} 
Major Gilbreth laid stress on the importance of ascer 
taining the one best method extant and making that 
method general. He derided the stealing of wrong 
ideas, as so often happens. The Browning gun was 
shown in action, being taken down and reassembled, 
likewise trench mortars, rifle grenades, etc. 

President Fuller’s report, after summing up the 
curtailments and restrictions which the war has in 
posed on the industry, was in part as follows: 


lered 


President’s Address 


“The installation of foundry equipment and modern- 
izing of methods has been tremendously accelerated 
Man power has responded to the call and the production 
secured by the combination of willing men and modern 
machinery has been in many cases fairly astounding 

“The advance in quality of products also has 
notable in many instances. For example, the develop- 
ment of the cast-steel anchor chain, a foundry product 
showing astonishing results under test. Electric and 
open-hearth furnaces both show improvement in resu!ts. 
Cupola operation is also coming in for closer study, the 
introduction of oil for fuel being one of the promising 
innovations in this connection. Alloys are now success 


fully produced in cupola practice for mixtures whic! 4 
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ovo were made entirely by the crucible fur- 


Coke Conservation Urged 


irge the conservation of coke as worthy of 
-onsideration, and while it is not wise to 
furnace to the extent of losing through poor 
re is much useless waste in cupola practice 
ttention to quality of material, upkeep of 
egulation of blast and conservative charg- 

w a handsome saving in many cases. By- 

s being manufactured to a greater extent 
fore. In the purchase of coke I would 

.dding to the specifications a clause defin- 

mum size, or, in other words, that the foun- 

ished a sereened material. Much inferior 
en delivered, one of the chief defects being 
portion of fines or breeze. 

jirector Blauvelt has recognized this in 

¢ that coke shippers be penalized to the 

per ton for shipments of inferior material, 
ndation which would meet with hearty ap 
ipport. 

‘overnment, in its endeavor to standardize 
il products, has touched the foundry indus 
ind furnaces. Reducing styles and sizes in 

as in others, will effect great economies. 
ent which has been of peculiar interest is 
from malleable to cast iron in the manu- 
hand grenades for the Government, the 
ng made with a view to the safety of our 
change coming suddenly, was brought 
ly and with but slight disturbance to the in- 
nishing one more instance of the earnestness 
peration between the Government and the 
rer. 

erest and promise to our industry is the adop 

e Government of the semi-steel shell. Experi- 

h cast shells seemingly have been sufficiently 

to warrant the Government in specifying a 

duction and the prophecy that this will take 

tant place in the industry. Standard methods 
ng a satisfactory product are being earnestly 
should be of assistance to all. The pro- 
semi-steel shells promises also to be of in- 
malleable founder, as the air furnace is 
the ideal unit for producing a high grade and 
aterial, 
Boston convention, last year, the American 
en’s Association recommended to Secretary 
Baker the advisability of sending to France a 
ommittee of foundrymen for the purpose of 
methods of semi-steel shell and ordnance man- 
In view of the present call for semi-steel 
n I am very sorry that this recommendation 
icted upon, General Crozier, to whom it was 
not approving. 


French Data Would Be Valuable 


d'fficulties in the way of successful production 
shells are by no means slight. Had the foun- 
been afforded the opportunity of acquiring first- 
wledge of the French methods through a repre- 

‘ommittee I feel it would have proved of great 

to-day. It is true that there have been ad- 
nts in methods in some instances, but in gen- 
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eral, the foundrymen are ignorant to a degree of what 
is entailed in the successful production of these shells 
and grief will result from attacking the proposition 
blindly. 

“The production of grenades during the past year 
has been large. Much credit is due foundrymen for the 
manner in which shops have turned from lines very 
different to the successful production of grenade cast 
ings. The rifle grenade, made of malleable iron, calls 
for a casting soft enough to be easily machined and of 
tough composition, clean and sound, with the cores cen- 
trally located, etc. 

“Such devices as multiple core boxes, ingenious ar 
rangement of core plates, devices for turning out and 
handling dry cores, molding machines, short cut methods 
of ramming and venting, etc., have brought about an 
average production in some shops of 1600 to 1700 cast- 
ings per machine molder per day, with 1200 to 1400 
cores per day from each girl; men being used at the 
molding machines and girls for coremaking. 

“One year ago at Boston the American Foundry 
men’s Association, realizing that we were in a position 
to be of assistance to our Government in formulating 
its war program, authorized the appointment of a War 
Service Board to co-operate with the Government in the 
placing of contracts for castings, preparing of specifica- 
tions and rendering such other service as might be 
found necessary. Accordingly a board was formed of 
representative men of the cast iron, steel, malleable and 
non-ferrous branches of the foundry industry. Offices 
were established in Washington with our capable di 
rector, C. E. Hoyt, in charge, and for a period of six 
months the board rendered exceedingly valuable assist- 
ance to various Governmental departments. Being im 
mediately acquainted with our industry our efforts were 
of value and highly appreciated for the reason that we 
were actuated solely by patriotic motives in contrast 
to many so-called war service committees camping in 
the capital city for the sole purpose of obtaining con- 
tracts for members of the organizations which they rep- 
resented. Our board sought only to aid by giving ad- 
vice regarding equipment of foundries, ability to pro- 
duce, preparing of specifications, ete. In view of their 
previous experience, it required time for the various 
department heads to recognize the true attitude of your 
committee, but when its purpose became known it was 
made welcome and pressure was brought to bear to pre- 
vent discontinuing its activities when the Washington 
office was closed on July 1. The committee made an 
exhaustive survey of the entire industry of the United 
States for the purpose of ascertaining capacities, equip- 
ment, shop conditions, ete. The pig iron situation 
was investigated and the recommendations made re- 
sulted in more foundry iron being available than would 
otherwise have been the case had the plan to divert 
very large tonnages to steelmaking grades been carried 
out.. Supported by the funds of this organization, hav- 
ing ‘no axe to grind,’ the work was carried out in the 
spirit of its conception, and you are to be congratulated 
on the results obtained. The pride I feel in having 
been your president is justified by the position we have 
attained.” 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed that 
the association has a membership of 1072. Also sub- 
mitted were the annual report of the A. F. A. commit- 
tee on foundry costs and the annual report of the board 
of directors. 


Meetings of the Institute of Metals Division 


feature of the four sessions of the American 
titute of Metals, now the Institute of Metals 
of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
vas the symposium on “The Conservation of 
ld Wednesday morning, Oct. 9. 
this session those present engaged in a thorough 
on of measures for tin conservation. A num- 
nteresting papers were read dealing with vari- 
es of tin and methods by which the quantities 
an be curtailed. D. M. Buck, chief chemist Amer- 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, said that dur- 
first five months of 1918, approximately 11,000,- 


000 Ib. per month of pig tin was consumed in the United 
States. Solder, bearing metals, bronzes, etc., used about 
5,500,000 Ib. per month; collapsible tubes, a little more 
than 250,000 lb.; tin foil about 500,000 Ib., and the tin 
and terne plate industry somewhat less than 5,000,000 
Ib. In an effort to reduce this consumption and thus 
conserve our supplies of pig tin, Mr. Buck suggested the 
following methods of procedure: 


Salvage: The most careful and systematic collection and 
re-use of tin and tin-hearing materials is economically im- 
portant in that we thus secure the maximum benefits from 
our available supplies 
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Substitution of other materials for tin; While tin, on minor if not an entirely negligible factor. The ¢ oates 
account of its low melting point, softness, malleability, non- abuse of solder, Mr. Lissberger said, is in th : ef 
toxicity, ete.. is peculiarly adapted for many uses. never- high tin mixtures for these filling metals. Ae! ie 
theless it mav seem desirable, during times of temporary 25 per cont tin eed 78 per cunt teal Ltn as 
stringency at least, to substitute for tin and for tin-bearing 7 : 1 he 
materials some other substances which may answer oul proper heat and with proper fluxing, he declar » be 
purposes, though perhaps not possessing all of the desirable high enough for any filling purpose, This h: beer 
qualities of tin. ™& is conceivable that research in this demonstrated in the practice of the oil canners, particy 
connection may devei@@ entirely satisfactory substitutes larly the Standard Oil Co. The best means of con ing 
which may permanently replace tin for certain purnoses solder in can making, it was suggested, is to de -_ ol 

Curtailment: For the téme being, of certain lines Of }aths whether on line machinery or for hand d sa 
manufacture, not absolutely essential to the prosecution of Overheating of the baths should be avoided and the to 
oe of all baths covered with a protecting material, such = 


Mr. Buck said that efforts along all the above men- 
tioned lines are being made in practically all tin con- 
suming industries, 


Antimony as a Tin Substitute 


G. H. Clamer, Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, said 
that the first metal which presents itself as a substitute 
for tin in the manufacture of bronze bearing metals is 
antimony. He said that his company has found it pos- 
sible to make alloys carrying as high as 30 per cent 
of lead, with 3 per cent of tin, and 2 per cent of anti- 
mony. It has also made alloys of 65 per cent copper, 
30 per cent lead, 2 per cent tin and 3 per cent antimony, 
and has replaced the 5 per cent of tin in this alloy en- 
tirely with antimony. Car bearings, the 4% x 8-in. 
size, made from the same pattern and subjected to a 
breaking stress applied longitudinally at the middle of 
the back of the bearing and throughout its entire length, 
broke at the following average loads: With 2 per cent 
antimony substitution, 60,000 lb.; with 3 per cent sub- 
stitution, 62,000 lb.; with total substitution, 52,000 Ib., 
as compared with a breaking load of 67,000 lb. for the 
alloy of copper 65, tin 5 and lead 30 per cent. Mr. 
Clamer said that castings produced with each of the 
three above mentioned alloys are not so satisfactory as 
those made with the straight tin alloy, being more or 
less rough and showing slight globules of lead on the 
surface. He said that a certain amount of nickel can be 
used for replacing tin with very satisfactory results 
but that castings produced when zinc is substituted for 
a certain amount of tin are decidedly unsatisfactory 
and that the substitution of aluminum for tin is entirely 
impractical. Mr. Clamer also said that the possibility 
of substituting alloys of an entirely different type pre- 
sents an attractive field for research. The copper-tin- 
lead alloy, he said, had attained its position as the most 
desirable bronze bearing alloy but this does not mean 
that some other alloy may not be found which may give 
equally good or better results. 

W. M. Corse, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, sug- 
gested the following methods for conserving tin: 

Reduction of the amount of tin in an alloy or compound. 

Substitution of an entirely 
for tin. 

The combination of the first and second methods 


different metal or compound 


Mr. Corse said that he had been for the past few 
years working with the alloy known as aluminum 
bronze, which is usually composed of approximately 90 
parts copper, and 10 parts aluminum by weight. This 
alloy, he said, has many properties similar to the 
copper-tin bronzes, and he suggested that it could be 
substituted in many ways to conserve the use of metallic 
tin. 

H. M. Waring, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., told in 
his paper of tests which have been made in the shops 
of this road with various non-ferrous alloys. He said 
that for a number of years no tin has been used in the 
lining metal of either passenger or freight car journal- 
bearings, except such small amounts as come in from 
re-melting old lining. 


Solders, Containing Cadmium 


Milton Lissberger, president, M. Lissberger & Son, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., discussed the possibilities 
of conserving tin in the manufacture of solder. He 
divided solder into two classes, that which is used 
strictly for soldering purposes, or the joining and hold- 
ing together of pieces of metal, and second, that which 
is used primarily for filling, in which the joining is a 


sal ammoniac, oil, charcoal or ash. 

Mr. Lissberger also emphasized the importance of 
reclaiming solder drosses. In some of the largest plants 
a great deal of dross is swept out as dirt. Mr. Liss. 
berger gave as his opinion that for solder purposes 
mixture of 46 per cent tin, and 54 per cent lead is the 
strongest that can be used, and particularly when one. 
quarter to one-half per cent of antimony is added. The 
U. S. Bureau of Standards has suggested that the high. 
est mixture of solder to be used should be 45 per cent 
tin, and 55 per cent lead. The speaker said that this is 
a high enough mixture for any solder mixture. On any 
bath work he said that 40 per cent tin would be the 
highest tin content used, and on most bath work it has 
been demonstrated by various manufacturers in the 
past few months that from 35 to 38 per cent tin, accord. 
ing to the nature of the work will give ample satisfac 
tion. 

C. W. Thompson, National Lead Co., New York. 
said that consumers should be persuaded to use solder, 
babbitt metals and bearing metals, containing less tin, 
He recommended the use of babbitt metals containing 
higher percentages of lead than has formerly been the 
practice. 


Cadmium as a Tin Substitute 


A paper prepared by G. K. Burgess and Mr. Wood- 
ward, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, was read 
by Dr. P. D. Merica, also of the Bureau of Standards. 
This paper told of various investigations conducted by 
the Bureau to discover ways of conserving tin. Question- 
naires were sent to manufacturers. The conclusion as 
to bearing metals is that tin can be considerably reduced 
and in some cases eliminated entirely. Cadmium as a 
tin substitute in solder was suggested, it being stated 
that a mixture of 80 per cent lead, 10 per cent tin, and 
10 per cent cadmium has been found successful for vari- 
ous uses. This paper stated that many manufacturers 
had complained that Government specifications require 
tin in larger percentages than are now used com- 
mercially. A joint committee representing the tin-con- 
suming industries and various Government departments 
was proposed by the authors as a means of working out 
Government specifications that will curtail the use of 
tin in Government work. 

Dr. C. E. Siebenthal, U. S. Geological Survey, pre- 
pared a paper, which was read, covering the cadmium 
supply of the United States with particular reference 
to the substitution of cadmium for tin in tin-bearing 
alloys. Dr. Siebenthal said that there has been a steady 
increase of cadmium in this country since 1910, reach- 
ing a total of 207,000 lb. in 1917. In the first eight 
months of this year there was produced 108,700 lb. of 
the metallic cadmium and 36,000 Ib. cadmium sulphide. 
The plants producing metallic cadmium have increased 
in number. The metal is principally derived from zinc 
ore, in which it occurs in minute quantities. Aside from 
the United States, Germany is the only producer. 

At the Wednesday session several technical papers 
were read as follows: “The Constitution of the Tin 
Bronzes,” by S. L. Hoyt, University of Minnesota, 
Minn.; “Oxygen and Sulphur in the Melting of Copper 
Cathodes,” by S. Skowronski, Raritan Copper Works, 
Perth Amboy, N. J.; “The Relation of Sulphur to the 
Overpoling of Copper,” by the same author, and “Pure 
Carbon-Free Manganese and Manganese Copper,” by 
ot F. Braid, Metal & Thermit Corporation, New 

ork. 

A large part of the meeting on Tuesday morning, 
Oct. 8, was taken up by the presentation and discussion 
of a paper by Zay Jeffries, research department, Alu- 
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istings Co., Cleveland, entitled “The Metal- 
of Tungsten.” The author went into a very 
discussion of the crystallography of this metal 
-reatment of the subject is of a theoretical na- 
-» fyom Which practical conclusions can be drawn. 
«Notes on Babbitt and Babbitted Bearings,” by Jesse 

r Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
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burgh, was presented in abstract by the author. Mr. 
Clamer said that the addition of small amounts of lead 
is an advantage to which he had called attention some 
20 years ago. Lead in his opinion does not adulterate 
but up to 10 per cent is a decided advantage. One value 
in intermediate babbitts is that with an increased lead 
content they can be cast in thin sections. 


Iron and Steel Section of Mining Engineers 


r was the first time that the iron and steel section of 
| the American Institute of Mining Engineers held 
‘echnical sessions in connection with the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association. There were two of these sessions 
heduled on the general program, one for Tuesday 
morning and one for Wednesday morning, but owing 
» the small attendance that assembled for the first 
meeting, the two programs were consolidated for the 
meeting on Wednesday morning, Oct. 9. The chairman 
f this meeting was Prof. Joseph W. Richards, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


shod 
scneau 


Work of the National Research Council 


fhe feature of the meeting was a paper by Dr. 
Henry M. Howe, chairman, engineering division, 
National Research Council, Washington, on the work 
{the council. In his absence, an abstract was read by 
Dr. John Johnson, secretary of the Council. Discussing 
researches by experts outside of the personnel of the 
incil, Dr. Howe said that the winning of the war is 
retarded appreciably by the delay caused by the 
rejections in making certain important kinds of forg- 
such as shells, crankshafts, cannon, etc. These 
ections are due chiefly to faulty procedure in making 
forging the ingots themselves. The faultiness 
x because the rapid increase in the demand for such 
ngots has led many into this manufacture without 
ient experience. We are trying to solve this prob- 
tem by means of our steel ingot committee, made up of 
f recognized merit in this line, here and abroad, 
| under the chairmanship of Lieut.-Col. W. P. Barba. 
We expect this committee to prepare a set of detailed 
tions constituting recommended practice appearing 
the names of French, British and American experts 
should immediately become standard. 
Howe then discussed the question of pyrometers 
the work of the committee on the fatigue of metals 
the direction of Prof. F. H. Moore of the Univer- 
f Illinois, 4s well as the work of the ferroalloys 
nittee under the direction of J. E. Johnson, Jr., 
vhich is studying the saving of manganese along three 
‘istinct lines. He also mentioned the work of the com- 
tee on the improvement of metals by treatment at a 
neat under the leadership of Dr. Zay Jeffries, direc- 
f research Aluminum Castings Co., Cleveland. The 
il’s plans regarding the study of electric welding 
igh its committee on the electric welding of ships 
r the chairmanship of H. M. Hobert of the General 
‘ Co., was also touched upon. 
nder the heading, “Researches By Our Own Per- 
.’ Dr. Howe mentioned the section of mechanical 
engineering under Chairman Lester. Among the in- 
entions which this section is now developing, there are 
‘<, including a special gun for use on aircraft, air- 
propellers, tanks of various types, mechanism for 


ntrol of trucks, special telescopes and special air- 
otors, 


me! { 


Following the presentation of Dr. Howe’s report, 
the paper “The Manufacture of Ferroalloys in the Elec- 
tric Furnace,” by R. M. Keeney, Ferro-Alloy Co., 
Denver, Col., was presented by title. Professor 
Richards, in announcing the paper, termed it a most 
admirable contribution to the literature of the subject 
and written by one of the most competent of metallur- 
gists capable of dealing with this matter. 


The World’s Iron-Ore Resources 


“Notes on Certain Iron Ore Resources of the World,” 
is the title:of a paper which was presented without 
reading. It covers the latest information concerning 
the resources of Brazil, Scandinavia, Cuba, Southern 
Europe, China and Alsace-Lorraine and was contributed 
respectively by E. C. Harder and W. Lindgren of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, C. N. Weld, of the Bureau of 
Mines, A. C. Spencer of the Geological Survey, H. F. 
Bain of the Bureau of Mines and Sidney Paige, also 
of the Geological Survey. The discussion of the de- 
posits in Alsace-Lorraine by Mr. Paige, will be given 
attention in a later issue of THE IRON AGE. 

Discussing this symposium, Bradley Stoughton, 
secretary, American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
said that this had been read at a meeting of the New 
York section of the institute a short time ago, but that 
its importance was even more emphasized to-day than 
when it was presented. Mr. Stoughton expressed the 
opinion that some years ago at an International Con- 
gress in Stockholm, the efforts of the Germans to obtain 
figures as to the world’s resources of coal, had the same 
ulterior object in view they have pursued in other cases 
and the figures which they gave at that time were in- 
correct. 

Dr. Richards, in further discussion of this paper, 
thought that not enough attention had.been given to 
the quality of ores. American practice is accustomed 
to rich ores. He considered the limiting fact in the 
development of the world’s resources to be the fuel with 
which to work the ores and that a careful study of the 
world’s coal resources was as important a study as that 
of the ore resources. 


Use of Pulverized Coal 


H. R. Collins, Fuller Engineering Co., Allentown, 
Pa., presented an abstract of his paper, “The Use of 
Coal in Pulverized Form.” Commenting on this, 
Professor Richards called attention to the fact that, 
aside from the recognized merit of its use, there is no 
chance to save the valuable by-products and that if a 
combination of this method with distillation could be 
devised, decided benefit might result. 

A paper on “Carbocoal,” by C. G. Maleolmson, Mal- 
colmson Briquet Engineering Co., Chicago, was pre- 
sented, but several other papers on the program re- 
ceived no attention because of the absence of the 
authors or their representatives. 


The Machinery and Supply Exhibit 


. exhibit of foundry equipment and metal-work- 
ng machinery which lasted throughout the period 
several conventions was declared to be the most 
‘sful ever held, this being the view of several 
‘ime exhibitors. The aisles of both the arena and 
ery hall were thronged at nearly all times, the 

st being most intensive, of course, in those ex- 
ts which had a war flavor. It was the concensus 
pinion that the city of Milwaukee is to be con- 
ilated on having such a large and complete build- 





ing, and incidentally, handsome structure, for the con- 
venience of conventions and expositions. Under one 
roof is a large arena, a hall of equal size and a number 
of convention halls, easily accessible to the exposition 
space. A restaurant and other facilities make it pos- 
sible for exhibitors and delegates to remain in the build- 
ing all day. The arena is not only large in area but is 
high vaulted, with a large central skylight affording 
ventilation. This large hall was decorated in a tasteful 
way. Two immense inverted umbrellas, decorated with 
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branches of greenery and American flags, were sus- Ill.; a trench water pump made by the Evinru Motor 
pended in the center, while in a large oblong sur- Co., Milwaukee, grenades made by the same pany 
rounding these were many large fern bails decorated and a complete 75-mm. shell made by the Allis-Chalmers 
with the Allied flags. From the center of the roof Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, were also exhibited. The leders 
red, white and blue streamers sloped to an upper Malleable Co. showed a rifle grenade cast gate 
baleony, which in turn was decorated with groups The Globe Seamless Steel Tube Co., Milwaukee, showed 
of the Allied colors and festoons of Old Glory. The its line of steel tubes. There were also misce|laneoys 


entrance to machinery hall was in the center of the 
arena floor, and aside from the general individual dec- 
orations there, leafy branches were intertwined around 
the pillars and fastened to the ceilings in the manner 
that gave a pleasing effect. In all departments, the 
machinery exhibit would have been larger had it been 
possible for the machines to be spared. Many of 
those shown were borrowed for the occasion, and in 
not a few cases were to be shipped by express direct to 
purchasers after the close of the show. Many good 
sales were made, some of them on the night devoted 
to employees, the show being open Tuesday evening. 


Equipment Makers Organize for War Work 


At a meeting held Wednesday afternoon, an or- 
ganization was formed, to be known as the “Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association,” of which V. 
E. Minich was chosen as president, and A. O. Backert 
as secretary. The main idea of the organization is to 
provide a vehicle for co-operating with the Govern- 
ment in the matter of its needs of foundry equipment. 
The following were selected to compose a War Service 
Committee to work in the direction mentioned: 

V. E. Minich, Sand Mixing Machine Co., New York. 

S. T. Johnston, S. Obermayer Co., Chicago. 

L. L. Munn, Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Il. 


F. G. Smith, Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elmer A. Rich, Brown Specialty Machinery Co., 
Chicago. 

L. H. Atkinson, Air Reduction Sales Co., New 
York. 

R. H. Bourne, Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 
Chicago. 


The committee held a meeting Thursday. It will try 
to reach every manufacturer of foundry equipment 
with a view of having them join the association. It 
will endeavor to expedite priorities, and render all as- 
sistance possible in the winning of the war. A _ sub- 
committee, consisting of the president, secretary and 
Mr. Smith, was appointed to obtain preliminary in- 
formation on which action is to be taken. 


Some Features of the Exhibit 


The Ordnance Department, United States Army, 
had an interesting exhibit in the main lobby of the 
Milwaukee Auditorium. The products of a number of 
manufacturers were displayed. Surpassing in popu- 
lar interest were the 75-mm. field guns and parts of 
these guns made by the Wisconsin Gun Co., Milwaukee. 
Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y., and Aurora, 
Ill., displayed shell cores and drop bombs. The Michi- 
gan Malleable Iron Co., showed a cast front wheel for 
Class B army truck. The Sivyer Steel Casting Co. dis- 
played an axle bracket for a 75-mm. gun caisson and a 
spring hanger for the same type caisson. The Western 
Steel Casting Co. showed a steel artillery wheel. The 
Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, and the A. O. Smith Cor- 


poration, Milwaukee, displayed bombs. The Federal 
Pressed Steel Co. showed a gas projector. The Mil- 


waukee Forge & Machine Co., Milwaukee, had on dis- 
play rings for artillery tractors, gear rings, ete. The 
Falk Mfg. Co., displayed a steel tractor frame made in 
one casting. The Velie Motor Co., Moline, IIll., showed an 
American machine gun cart. Winslow Brothers, Chi- 
cago, showed 155 mm. howitzer shells. A motor for a 
four-wheel drive quad was exhibited, the castings for 
which were made by the Globe Stove & Range Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., while the machine parts were made by 
the Wisconsin Motor Co. A large drop bomb was 
shown by McCord & Co., Milwaukee, and a wheel for 
155 mm. gun carriages shown by the Standard Steel 
Castings Co., Chicago. Trench mortar shells made by 
the Crane Co., Chicago; 8-in. steel shells made by the 
Root & Van Dervoort Engineering Co., East Moline, 


displays of shrapnel, high explosive shells, 
cases and other war equipment. 

At all times there was an interested gro n ¢} 
booth of the Locke Pattern Works, Detroi: 
display consisted of patterns and flasks for t} 
facture of semi-steel shells. There was shown a pat 
tern and flask complete, the pattern being made 
aluminum, steel-faced at wearing points. Th 
num core boxes are steel-bushed and cyanided, | 
care of wear. The core is formed on a plain 
machine. The shell flask is of cast iron. The 
is poured with the nose or open end down. The coy 
arbor consists of a perforated pipe to permit of the 
escape of gases. Provision is made for a large ris, 
of the same diameter as the shell, and the pouring 
done through a strainer plate in which there 
circle of small holes. 

On an Osborn jolt stripper, the Cleveland (Osbor 
Mfg. Co., demonstrated the making of a mold for th 
Stokes trench mortar bomb. The mold consists of 
drag and cheek, no cope being required, as the base 
of the shell is formed in a dry sand core. The bom! 
is cast nose down, and has four blades to regulate it 
flight. The core is formed on an arbor. At an Eastern 
plant, 175 molds, each forming two shells, are made pe: 
day. The cores are made on a core jolt machine. 

The McLain-Carter Furnace Co. and the McLain 
System, Inc., were popular booths because of the 
interest in the McLain air furnace and its adaptability 
in the production of semi-steel. Among the many sam- 
ples shown were semi-steel shells made at the Bur- 
lington, N. J., plant of the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. These were 8 in. in diameter 

Of a war character at the booth of the Davis- 
Bournonville Co., Chicago, were two portable oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting outfits developed for the 
United States Army, one a cabinet truck, and the other 
an outfit for field work. The latter is contained in two 
metal cases, much resembling suitcases. One case car- 
ries torch, regulator, hose, etc., while the other is filled 
with supplies. 

The Arewell Corporation, New York, showed an a 
ternating current are welding transformer, having ! 
moving parts, with inherent regulation, no resistance, 
or regulating apparatus being required. It is port 
able and known as the Mephisto Welder. Taps are 
brought out to give a range of current from 75 to 15! 
amperes. It can be used for pencil welding. The 
machine can be adapted to any voltage or frequency. 

The Hayward Co., New York, showed in operatic: 
an electric motor bucket for use in foundries. A new 
feature of the bucket this year is the inclusion of a 
spring take-up, which provides for the back lash in 
the operation of the motor, there being a drop back i: 
the motor operation after the current is shut off and 
before the electric brake takes hold. The action of the 
spring is such that the bucket will not open unti! the 
controller is turned. 

The Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, showed a powe! 
shockless jar roll-over, pattern drawing machine, 
loaned for the purpose by the Campbell Mfg. Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich., the machine being one of a type adopted 
by the Government in air-craft production. 

Henry E. Pridmore, Inc., showed several machin 
two in which special interest was shown being a 1% » 
24 in. hand roll-over machine with an 8-in. draw, and 
a 24 x 24 in. jolt stripping machine. 

A new style of jolt air-operating vibration patter 
draw machine for deep or shallow work and operate! 
by one lever, was shown by the Arcade Mfg. Co., Fre 
port, Ill. 

The Hausfeld Co., Harrison, Ohio, had an exhibit 
of several oil and gas-fired furnaces for non-ferrous 
metals, including a 100-lb. pot aluminum furnace, th 
melting being done in a cast-iron pot around which the 
flame circulates. Also shown was a tilting crucible 
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; or oil-fired, and an open-flame tilting type 
a muffler top, the latter insuring a 4-in. 
ess of the extent to which the fire brick of 
per may have been enlarged. Also shown 
any was an adjustable ladle heater, which 
ted in units to stretch along the entire length 
In all these devices the Maxon-Premix 

i. The company is now developing a mold 


isworth Core Machine & Equipment Co., 

featured its navy type core-making ma 
ich has been applied motor drive. A core 
and ecore-coning machine, also shown, is 


ton Molding Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
e E. H. Mumford Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
fected machine of the type displayed here- 
was a rock-over, draw machine, 28 in., 
pacity, with a 12-in. draw, equipped with a 
ire leveling device designed to remove de- 
1 the rock-over arms prior to drawing the 
ereby obviating the crushing of sand in the 
ther feature is a pattern change which uses 
plate, but has two light steel bars on either 
It table and will take any wooden pattern 
sing four holes drilled in 
In this machine no ad- 
* drawheads is necessary 
ling posts automatically 
difference without ad- 





re-sand mixer made by os 
ne Mfg. Co., Cambridge "e 
S Pa., was shown with a 
power dump, instead of a 
rated dump, as heretofore. 
‘er is now made in sizes up 
ling machine designed to 
requirements of miscellane- 
nd therefore suitable for 
hops, was exhibited by the 
y | Molding Machine Co., 
It was a 10-in. portable 
igh-trunnion combination 
eezer with a 14 x 18-in. 
[he side-rods have been 9 
to enable the placing of 
s on the machine. SS 
izontal sand-blast mill (ie 
rel 30 x 40 in. and pre- huge 
¢ many new features was ex- 
the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 
id. Conspicuous on the ma- 
an improved door in the 
hich cannot be opened or 
ntil two levers at either 
struck sharply, their location compelling the 
to have his arms and head out of the way. When 
drops it locks automatically close to the op- 
ill of the barrel. The drum is driven by a bull 
| all of the bearings are of the roller type. As 
tes, the barrel also oscillates. At either end, is 
blast nozzle, which operates on the induction 
but which can be fitted also with a booster 
in, giving increased efficiency. The sand feed is 
ally regulated, and used sand is carried from 
by induction. At the top of the box contain- 
arrel is a vent to be connected with a dust 
An additional feature of the doors, already 
to, is that they cannot be opened until the sand 
er the machine has been removed. The capacity 
achine is 700 to 1000 Ib., depending upon the 
of the castings. 
e booth of the E. J. Woodison Co., Boston, a 
man, from the plant of the Cadillac Motor Car 
roit, was engaged in making cores on a Swan 
The company’s exhibit was extensive. 
am H. Nichols Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
moving pictures of an 18 x 48-in. combination 
power squeezer with a gravity stripping device, 
e-valve eontrol. The machine was developed 
three months for Government work. 
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The Dayton Molding Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
displayed a machine of a type shown at Cleveland 
which has been perfected in various particulars. It 
is a Mumford patented rock-over, draw machine, 28-in., 
1200-lb. capacity with a 12-in. draw, and is equipped 
with a new pressure leveling device which removes al! 
deflection from the rockover arms previous to drawing 
the pattern, thereby obviating all likelihood of crush 
ing of the sand. 

A device known as the Magnetograph of the Dav 's 
Bournonville Co., attracted much attention. It is used 
for cutting circles 2 to 12% in., and steel plate from 
4 in. up is quickly cut with an oxy-acetylene or oxy 
hydrogen torch, while in a vertical position. The device 
is largely constructed of aluminum to obtain lightness 
and is held to the plate by three electro 
magnets. 

The compressed air used at the show was supplied 
by one of the Sullivan Machinery Co.’s angle compound 
compressors. 

Walter H. Wangelin & Co., St. Louis, showed for the 
first time the Wangelin calculator, by which a foundry 
man can calculate accurately the amount of iron to use 
in a mixture in order to get the correct amount of 
silicon. 


means of 


The J. S. McCormick Co., Pitts 

burgh, showed its Lion core binder, 
which was recently placed on the 
market. It is claimed for this ma 
terial that it will not draw moist 
ure, will not form gases and will 
Fe hold the cores firmly. 
The Torchweld Equipment Co., 
Chicago, showed for the first time 
its complete line of welding and 
cutting torches. 

Edgar E. Brosius, Pittsburgh, 
represented by the Abell-Howe Co., 
Chicago, exhibited a model of a new 
slab-charging machine. 

The Brown Specialty Machinery 
Co., Chicago, showed for the first 
time its pneumatic charging truck, 
which has an operating speed of 90 
to 120 ft. per min. 

A new feature of the exhibit of 
the American Foundry Equipment 
Co., New York, was its “Humane” 
type rotary table sand-blast room, 
9-ft. diam. A smaller type was 
shown at the exhibit in Boston last 
year. In using the Humane sand 
blast room: the workman stands 
outside the steel casing, but sees 
American Foundr: his work clearly through a fine 
mesh shaded brass 
screen, and handles the sand-blast 
hose through a slot of soft rubber. Electric lamps light 
the interior, and air for ventilation is drawn into the 
room principally through the observation screen. 

The Deister Concentrator Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
showed a laboratory-size Deister-Overstrom diagonal 
deck foundry residue table, one of the newer uses for 
which is the reclamation of foundry residue, thereby 
conserving brass. 

The Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md., ex 
hibited a new hygienic table cabinet sand blast, which 
is designed to safeguard the health of the operator, and 
his fellow workers. It is a semi-circular steel cabinet 
entirely inclosing the sand blasting operation and con 
fining the dust and flying abrasive. Pieces to be cleaned 
are loaded upon the exposed half of rotative graded top 
table, which is turned by the operator to bring the work 
within the blasting inclosure. The sand-blast operator 
works from the outside of the cabinet. The cabinet is 
electric lighted, enabling the operator to see his work 
perfectly. The Pangborn Corporation also showed its 


« 
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observation 


new suction sand-blast cabinet for sand-blasting shells. 
The apparatus consists principally of four rotating 
chucks, driven at slow speed, which hold and rotate the 
shells while the blasting process is in operation. The 
chucks are mounted on large ball bearings and are con- 
tained in a metal case, the shells being held in a ver- 
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tical position with the opening pointing downward. 
Four suction-type projectors are arranged directly be- 
low the shell openings with the blast models in the posi- 
tion to project at a slight angle inside the shell opening. 
The bottom of the cabinet forms a hopper for storing 
the abrasive and supplying it by gravity to the suction 
feed boxes. The cabinet operates with either sand or 
metal abrasives and is produced for shells of various 
sizes. 

The Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, showed a new port- 
able ladle heater and a new burner for lighting core 
ovens, both being designed for use of oil. 


- 


Machine Tools Fewer in Number 


That the machine tools shown were fewer in num- 
ber than in previous years is not surprising in view of 
the difficulty in getting such machines to the exposition. 
In more than one case machines which it seemed sure 
would reach Milwaukee were taken at the last moment 
to fill orders backed by high priority ratings. 

The Kearney & Trecker Co., Milwaukee, showed two 
standard machines, one a plain milling machine and the 
other a vertical machine, both engaged on regular shop 
production. It was largely through the efforts of John 
Kamm, of this company, that the exposition remained 
open Tuesday night for the convenience of employees 
in Milwaukee foundries and metal-working plants. 

The Federal Machinery Sales Co., Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, had an extensive exhibit despite the fact that 
some of the tools it had on order for the exposition did 
not arrive. 

Other exhibitors of machine tools were the R. E 
Ellis Engineering Co., Chicago; Kempsmith Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee; Modern Tool Co., Erie, Pa.; Oliver Ma- 
‘hinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rivett Lathe & 
Grinder Co., and the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, the last-named company having the same prac 
tical exhibit of turret lathes on production work which 
has been shown in other years. 

At the booth of the Marshall & Huschart Machinery 
Co., Chicago, interest centered in a new No. 3 
universal flat turret lathe made by the Acme Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The machine will accom- 
modate chucking work up to 17 in. in diameter, and 
bar . diameter and 44 in. long 
The actual swing over the bed is 24 in. It has a side 
carriage which especially adapts it to chucking work. 

The Phoenix Mfg. Co., Eau Claire, Wis., showed a 


was 


stock up to 3% in. in 


new turret attachment for the carriage of an engine 
lathe, being substituted for the regular tool block 
It is made in several types. These tools are being 
used by Winslow Bros., Chicago, in shell work. The 
new tool converts a single purpose lathe to a semi 
turret. 

The Caulkins-Carpenter Co., Chicago, exhibited its 
new sensitive drilling machine which eliminates clamps, 
atches, jigs and thumb screws for holding the work; 
saves time by automatically clamping the work, while 
the spindle is operated by a foot lever, all this leaving 
the operator’s hands free to handle parts. 


[The Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind., displayed 
many of its products, including standard insert tooth 
Stellite milling cutters which have stood severe tests. 

The McCrosky Reamer Co., Meadville, Pa., dis 
played a new line of turrets for engine lathes. Three 
types are adapted to the T slot of the tool rest and 
accommodate standard tool bits 5/16 in., including 

in. Four other types, which are built to order, fit 
lathes with swings ranging from 12 to 32 in. In them 


are eliminated such small parts as screws, springs and 
indexing pins. The indexing is 
the clamping leve1 


effected by loosening 
tur 


7 


which automatically raises the 


ret body to a height of about % thus freeing the 
lobing, after which the desired location can be made 
by clamping. Clamping the lever holds the turret 
rigid. The indexing mechanism has 12 locations. The 


company also showed a new adjustable reamer in 


which the 


blades move forward, and which has an 
independent lug for each reamer blade. Six sizes of 
blades cover all sizes of reamers in the machine and 


shell types from 15/16 in. up to and including 6 in. 
The Racine Tool Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., exhibited 
two new machines, one a combination metal cutting ma- 
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chine for slotting, key seating, gear cutting 
ing, profiling, broaching, etc., the other a 
metal saw 


The Kelly Reamer Co., Cleveland, show 


; «9s ie S new 
circular grinding and relieving arbor, desig for the 
elimination of stone honing, and to insure ; arate 
mechanical means of circle relieving or “| eof” 
reamers of the Kelly floating or line bar typ. ; 

The Napier Saw Work, Springfield, Ma pointed 
out a number of improvements in its band say chine 
This machine now uses a full 1-in. band, which give: 


greater tension, it is claimed, and thus insur 
cutting. Another new feature is a slide gu 
prevents flattening of the edges of the band. 


Judge Gary on Business After the War 


Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, in a newspaper interview is quoted 
as follows: 

“It is but natural that after a period of business 
such as we have experienced in the last four years 
there will be some demoralization when conditions are 
changed radically. However, it is for the business 
man of this country to keep in mind that this is the 
leading country of the world; that the wealth of the 
world is largely here; that this country will continy 
to lead; that we will continue to progress, and that 
there will be business done on a large scale after the 
war. 

“So far as the steel industry is concerned the plants 
in this country for some time have been devoted exclu. 
sively to war work for the United States Government 
and its allies, and no outside business has been taken. 
This has resulted in additions, extensions, new build. 
ings and all other domestic work being postponed. 

“In addition the warehouses of the world are prac- 
tically bare of stocks of steel, which must necessarily 
be replenished. All this will likely result in a large 
demand for steel products for some time after the in- 
dustry has been adjusted to a peace basis.” 



















A Case Involving the Scrap Pledge 


The Fishel & Marks Co., Cleveland, doing scrap iron 
and steel business, also warehousing raw materials in 
finished forms, was found by the War Industries 
Board, although the company insists it was don 
through misunderstanding of instructions, to have vio- 
lated the pledge it had filed regarding the sale and 
distribution of materials. The Fishel & Marks Co 
promises, however, to guard against any possible com- 
plaint in the future, and as an earnest of good faith 
has voluntarily donated $5,000 to the American Red 
Cross An announcement in the above terms has 
been promulgated by the War Industries Board 


In addition to helping Uncle Sam by buying Liberty 
bonds, Michigan workmen are proving their patriotis 
by working overtime, as shown in the Michigan Ma 
chine Co. factory, a short time ago. Certain 
were needed immediately by Dodge Bros., and the 
chine company could make them within the time spe 
fied only by continuous labor. Eight of the best 
makers were called and the situation explained to t! 
They volunteered to work without rest until the t 
should be completed. These eight men went to 
benches at 6 o’clock Saturday morning and work 
steadily until 2 P. M. Monday, taking time only to ea! 
The tools were made and delivered. They recem 
time and a half for overtime, double time on Su! 
and a bonus of $100. 





The Pennsylvania State Water Supply Commiss 
has approved plans for construction by the H. C. Fri 
Coke Co., of a river tipple, pier, ice breakers, fene® 
piling, cluster piling and dredging of a harbor 
the right bank of the Monongahela River at the Max 
well mine of the company near Brownsville, Pa 








Plan to Prevent the Abuse of Overtime 


National War Labor Board Establishes Eight-Hour 
Day at Various Plants—Excess Wages Not to Be 
Paid Men Who Work on Sunday and Loaf on Monday 


WasHincToN, Oct. 15.—The National War Labor 
Qoard has rendered important awards establishing the 
hr. day as well as the 48-hr. week in the plants of 
‘he American Locomotive Co. at Schenectady, N. Y., in 
he Mason Machinery Co. at Taunton, Mass., and the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. at Youngstown, 
mio 

These decisions include a decree which is expected 
to with one abuse of the “double time for 
Sundays.” It has been found that many laborers draw 
their excess wages for Sunday, and then loaf on Mon- 
lay or on some other day of the week to make up for 
t Under this ruling they will have to work seven 
sys a week if they are to receive the double time. 
There ilso a special provision to guard against all 


ve overtime. 
The award in the American Locomotive case, which 
ipply also to the other companies, is signed 
y Joint Chairmen Taft and Walsh and Loyall A. Os- 
ne Victor A. Olander. This award follows: 


ilar working time of each full week shall 
hours, divided into six daily periods of eight 
ne worked in excess of eight hours within any 
hours within any one full week shall be con- 
and shall be paid- for at the rate of time 
iny time worked on Sundays or holidays shall 
ed extra time and shall be paid for at the rate of 
agreement between the management and the 
daily working schedule may be so lengthened 

t of a half-holiday on one day of each week. 
er provided that no worker shall be entitled to 
ertime or extra time unless he shall work 48 
full week (or 40 hours when a holiday inter- 
n the case of illness, accident, misfortune 

nd necessary cause, 

* shall guarantee to each worker who shall 
the first day of any week fhe opportunity to 
4 hours in such week. or 36 hours where a holi- 
exclusive of overtime or extra time, and in 
iding such employment shall pay the worker 
such hours, exclusive of overtime and extra 


vertime shall not be exacted or permitted 
that the same may be kept within reasonable 
reby decreed that where, in any one day more 
overtime in excess of eight hours is required 
day, overtime shall be paid without regard to 
t the worker shall, during that week, have 
vy schedule provided for 

purpose of securing the equitable applica- 
h 1 and adtusting all differences which may 
the management and the workers in rerard 
permanent committee of four persons is 
two of whom shall be designated by the man- 
lant and two by the workers, the decisions 
whom shall be binding In the event of fail- 
to reach an arreement, the case may be 
miner of the National War Labor Board 
ll be binding, except that either party 
War Labor Board, pending the adjudica- 
eal the decision of the examiner shall be 


rican Locomotive Co. shall pay retroactively 
ed in excess of 48 hours in anv one week 
18, and at the rate of double time for all 
on Sundays and legal holidays, the com- 


wed until Nov 1. 1918. to make this back 


ir if the National War Labor Board shall 
ner to supervise the execution of this award 
ersy arise in resnect to the interpretation of 
mav he made to the board. pending 
of which appeal the decision of the examiner 
a 
ward shall be in effect for the period of the war 
on Feb. 1, 1919, and at periods of six months’ 
reafter, either party may re-open the case before 


the National War Labor Board for such readjustment as 
changed conditions may render necessary. 


In the American Locomotive Co. case, the parties 
have agreed that the overtime payment should be 
retroactive to May 1, 1918. In the Mason Machine Co. 
case, the award is retroactive to June 18. There has 
been no agreement for retroactive payments in the 
case of the United Engineering & Foundry Co. 


Fan Manufacturers Will Co-operate with 
Government 


KALAMAZOO, MicH., Oct. 13.—Charles Clarage, 
president Clarage Fan Co., announces that the National 
Credit Association of Fan Makers has been asked for 
special co-operation by the Government in winning the 
war and that action will be taken to meet the require- 
ments. A war service committee, comprising J. F. G. 
Miller, American Blower Co.; H. W. Page, B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co.; Charles Clarage, Clarage Fan Co.; and 
H. W. Wendt, Buffalo Forge Co., has been named. 

The organization is in receipt of a letter from J 
H. Waterman, of the electric and power equipment sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board, asking that the 
Government be furnished with all available data re 
garding the fan makers of America, including the 
names of thé various companies, chief executives, ete 
Also the principal engine and turbine builders that each 
manufacturer depends on for motive power and any 
other information of value. 

This letter referred to the war service committee 
resulted in two reports being filed: 

First: That a committee of fan manufacturers be 
appointed, consisting preferably of an executive rep- 
resentative of each company in the association, to go 
to Washington to confer with the War Industries 
Board to see how fan manufacturers can best co-oper 
ate with the Government. 

Work to be accomplished by the fan makers is (1) 
the elimination of sizes and types of apparatus not 
necessary for the period of the war, to conserve mate- 
rial and labor, and (2) to place information before 
the War Industries Board of the capacities and sched 
ules of each company for each class of apparatus built 
by it which is used in the conduct of the war; (3) to 
present to the War Industries Board the requirements 
of fan manufacturers for outside purchases of motive 
power, and (4) other matters. 

Report No. 2: The committee recommends to the 
fan manufacturers the elimination of all sizes and types 
of apparatus not necessary to win the war. All mem 
bers are urged to present a list of all different sizes 
and types of apparatus they are prepared to build 
and a separate list of those types and sizes they are 
prepared to discontinue for the period of the war. 

The discontinuances recommended include the mak 
ing of no cast iron volume exhausters or blowers larger 
than a 30-in. planing mill fan, special discharge fans 
to be eliminated as far as possible; the making of no 
steel plate fans for heating and ventilating work, and 
the making of only one type of engine and eliminat 
ing odd sizes of cylinders unless 20 or more are made 
on one order. 

Both reports were unanimously adopted at the last 
monthly meeting, held in Buffalo 


The Clay Castings Co., New Cumberland, W. Va., 
is installing new equipment and will shortly operate on 
Government work. It is stated that C. E. Jackson and 
other Wheeling men have acquired a controlling in 
terest in the company. 
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British and American Malleable Cast Iron’ 


Theory of the Two Industries Compared—Lack 
of Low Phosphorus Irons in England—Effect of 
Phosphorus Increase—Future of British Practice 


BY PROFESSOR T. TURNER, 


HE question of production of malleable castings 

in increased quantity, of greater regularity, and 

from a class of material which is not specially 
low in phosphorus has recently assumed national im- 
portance. Particularly are these castings required in 
the automobile and cycle industries, in the building 
and furnishing trades and for munitions of war. Such 
castings take the place of steel castings or of forgings 
or machined parts, for a variety of purposes, and are 
cheaper and more easily produced. 

But it is not upon the basis of cheapness alone that 
malleable cast iron depends for its claim of extended 
recognition. Each material used in construction, 
whether it be cast iron, wrought iron, mild steel, harder 
steels, copper, brass or bronze has some property or 
combination of properties which renders it more suit- 
able for a particular purpose than any of the other 
metals or alloys. For example, it is quite true that cast 
iron is cheaper than any other form of metal. But it 
is equally true that for certain purposes cast iron is 
so superior to wrought iron or steel that it would be 
retained for such uses even though it were more costly 
than its competitors. 

The most remarkable property of malleable cast 
iron is its resistance to shock. The skill of the engi- 
neer should select the material which is most suitable 
for his purpose; while the art of the metallurgist 
should supply such material at the cheapest rate, of 
the best quality and with the greatest regularity. 


Foreign and American Development 


During the nineteenth century Great Britain was the 
chief producer of malleable cast iron, though the total 
annual output of this country probably never exceeded 
75,000 tons, and was probably less. The trade has been 
largely in the hands of small manufacturers who had 
neither the opportunity nor the desire to study deeply 
its scientific principles. The business was profitable 
But scientific and technical literature of this palmy 
period of the trade may be searched in vain for any 
important contribution from the British malleable cast- 
iron industry. To French scientists we turn for the 
classic contributions to our knowledge alike of the Eu- 
ropean and of the “black heart” systems of malleable- 
izing; and to America we look for the extension and 
development of the industry on modern lines. 

Though many details have yet to be made clear, the 
main principles which underlie the malleableizing proc- 
ess are now fairly well understood, thanks to the re- 
searches of Ledebur, Royston, Charpy and Grenet, Wiist, 


Hatfield, Smith and other workers. These principles 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 
Carbon 
Pure iron melts at about 1530 deg. C., which is 


higher by some 300 deg. than the melting point of ordi- 
nary cast iron. The pure forms of the metal, being so 
infusible, cannot conveniently be cast into any desired 
shape; but when iron is heated in contact with carbon 
it gradually absorbs more and more of the carbon as 
the temperature rises above 700 deg. C. At electric 
furnace temperatures upwards of 10 per cent of carbon 
may be dissolved. But if the product be allowed to cool 
slowly, all carbon in excess of about 4.30 per cent sepa- 
rates out and the residue is the carbon eutectic 
solidifying at 1130 deg. C. The iron carbide which 
surrounds the austenite is in the massive form, and is 


iron 


*From a paper read before the West of Scotland Iron and 
Steel Institute Glasgow, and printed in that society's Journal 
for March, 1918. The author is a professor in the University 
of Birmingham, England F 
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white, hard and brittle. Iron carbide can be ised ¢ 
yield up its carbon, in the form of graphiti hor 


several ways. 

By ow cooling from the molten state, or b 
heating to a temperature of about 1100 deg. In t 
carbon is primary or flaky 
and the resulting material, though soft 
malleable, but 


separated in the 
graphite, 


is not possesses the ordinary 


grey cast iron 
prolonged 


limits being 


By more heating at a lower temper 

from about 700 to. 1000 dee « " 
carbon then separates as secondary or fine-graine 
and if the annealing has been properly conducted 
ing metal is both soft to the tool, and also mallea! 1 
carbon may be more or less completely removed ‘ 
conditions are oxidizing, and the temperatur 
high 


extreme 


nealing, if the 
ufficiently 


Thus the essentials for the production of malleable 
cast iron are: To start with an iron free from graph 
itic carbon, and to anneal this white iron so as to de 
compose the whole of the iron carbide with the forma 
tion of secondary graphite or temper carbon (Lede 
bur). 

The readiness with which graphite is formed or, in 
other words, the time and temperature necessary for 
annealing, depends upon the composition of the original 
iron casting which has to be treated. 

The maximum variation of carbon in white cast iron 
is from 2.20 to 4.30 per cent. In practice the variations 
are not so great, and are usually between, say, 2.80 
and 3.80 per cent. The samples which contain most 
carbon are the more fusible, they run freely when 
melted, are readily annealed and are suitable when 
work of special softness is required. Such irons are 
usually made in charcoal furnaces; the quantity avail- 
able is small, and the price high. For the general run 
of work they are out of the question. 

Silicon 

Silicon combines with iron to form a silicide (fe,5i), 
which enters into solid solution in the excess of iro 
In iron for malleableizing the usual range of silicon |s 
from about 0.50 to 1.25 per cent. The average is about 
0.75 per cent, and the higher proportions are met wit! 
in mottled or grey irons, which are used to permit of 
the admixture of a proportion of scrap, which has bee! 
partially desiliconized by remelting. So long as other 
conditions remain the same, the higher the silicon the 
more readily is the carbon precipitated. Hence a lower 
annealing temperature, or a shorter annealing is Tr 
quired with higher proportions of silicon. 


Sulphur 


Sulphur, on the contrary, tends to prevent, or delay, 
the separation of graphite, and the influence of quite 
small proportions is very marked. The percentage of 
sulphur present varies from about 0.05 to 0.40 per cent 
With the lower proportions of sulphur annealing ¢a" 
be conducted effectively at a temperature of 750 deg. ‘ 
as in the black heart process. But with 0.25 per cen! 
or more of sulphur, as is usual in British practice, ® 
temperature of about 900 deg. is necessary. 

Herein lies the first essential difference between the 
black heart and the white heart processes. To product 
good black heart malleable cast iron it is necessary that 
the original pig iron shall be low in sulphur. Such pit 
iron low in sulphur and low in silicon also is regular!y 
produced in the blast furnace in the United States. | 
is bought and sold to analysis and the malleable-iro™ 
founder is thus assured of a supply of pig iron of 2 
uniform quality, containing about 3 per cent of carbo". 
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nneals at a lower temperature than does 
is supplied in this country. 
ments conducted in my laboratory by R. H. 
- shown that when using pure materials the 
properties of malleable cast iron did not 
ppreciable deterioration with less than 0.15 
sulphur. In practice larger proportions are 
English works. So long as the sulphur 
eed 0.25 per cent the properties of the final 
e by the European process, on the commer- 
lo not appear to be adversely affected; but 
annealing is increased, as the higher tem- 
wuired involves extra costs in fuel, labor, 
nd repairs. The surfaces of the castings are 
more likely to be scabbed or roughened at 
mperature; and this is probably one reason 
erica the greater part of the malleable cast- 
sed with their skin on, while in this country 
r part of the malleable castings, which are of 
erable size, have their skin removed. 


Manganese 


iese, if present in large quantities, keeps the 
olution and increases the difficulty of anneal- 
there is evidence in favor of the view that a 
entage of manganese, from 0.15 to 0.40 per 
illy assists in the separation of carbon. In 
riments by Hague and Turner, on the influ- 
icon on cast iron, it was observed that the 
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Dr. Richard Moldenke, writing 15 years ago, gave the 
permissible limit of phosphorus as 0.225 per cent., and 
this figure has been since largely quoted and adopted. 
In 1915 some very interesting results were published 
by E. Touceda, who, starting with the idea that 0.20 
per cent should not be exceeded, conducted a number of 
tests. For brittleness the “wedge” test was employed; 
the metal, in the form of a cast and annealed wedge, 
is firmly held in a vertical position, and bent by means 
of a falling weight. [“Phosphorus Limit in Malleable 
Castings,” THE IRON AGE, Oct. 21, 1915.] 


Phosphorus in the European Process 


The question as to the permissible limit of phos- 
phorus in the Reaumur process is of national interest 
at the present time, since malleable castings are in 
considerable demand, while the non-phosphorie pig iron 
is required for other and even more important purposes. 
It has sometimes been assumed that the limits found 
to hold good for black heart castings would also be 
true for white heart purposes. But the observed dif- 
ferences in permissible sulphur content might well sug- 
gest that there may be differences in phosphorus also. 
It is certain that those engaged in the trade have ob- 
jected to any addition of phosphorus beyond that met 
with in ordinary hematite qualities, about 0.04 to 0.06 
per cent. 

Under these circumstances I requested J. H. Teng 
to undertake an investigation on this branch of the 





-~ 
Phosphorus Content 0.05 per Cent and 0.52 per Cent Respectively. Ferrite rim from malleable cast iron con- 
r cent sulphur, annealed in iron oxide at 900 deg. C. under works conditions. The crystal areas are larger in the 
sample containing 0.52 per cent phosphorus than in that with only 0.05 per cent phosphorus 


1 of combined carbon, in the castings, was 
n the absence than in the presence of about 
cent of manganese. The reason for this effect 
yet been ascertained. Possibly it is due to the 
' manganese in the production of sulphide with 
nur which is present. But it is quite as likely 
explanation is to be found in some observa- 
Hatfield on the carbide of iron, which is sepa- 
m white cast iron by suitable chemical or elec- 

i! means. 

Phosphorus 


phorus is well known to render cast iron, 
t iron or steel brittle when cold, and thus more 
fracture when submitted to blows or shock. 


‘ne proportion of phosphorus in malleable cast 


ist be low. This condition excludes the use of 
<e quantities of cast iron which are relatively 
phosphorus, and which are comparatively cheap 
ntiful. As the demand for non-phosphoric pig 
irgent in other directions it becomes important 
rmine how much phosphorus can be permitted 
‘fety. In relation to the black heart process, 


subject in my laboratory. It is hoped that the full re- 
sults will be published in due course, but the work is 
not yet completed. I may, however, say briefly that sets 
of test bars, with various proportions of phosphorus, 
have been prepared from specially pure mixtures, and 
also from the ordinary commercial white pig iron with 
about 0.30 per cent of sulphur. These bars were an- 
nealed under works conditions, and the result showed 
that the mechanical properties were in every case de- 
teriorated by the addition of only 0.05 per cent of phos- 
phorus, and that the evil effect increased progressively 
as the phosphorus increased. Only the elastic limit was 
raised; the tenacity, extension, reduction of area, de- 
flection under transverse test, and bending angle were 
all lowered steadily as the phosphorus rose from a 
mere trace to 0.50 per cent. The size of grain of the 
iron was also increased as viewed under the micro- 
scope. 

The question to be settled, if these results be ac- 
cepted, is not as to whether phosphorus adversely affects 
the properties of Reaumur malleable cast iron; but 
rather as to how far quality may be allowed to give 
way to other considerations under any special circum- 
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stances. Or perhaps there may be the hope that by 
annealing in some special way, as by increasing the 
time and lowering the temperature, better results may 
be obtained in presence of phosphorus than has hither- 
to been found possible. 

It may be of interest to briefly consider why the 
influence of phosphorus is different in the two mal- 
leableizing processes. 

It has been shown by Dr. Stead that iron and phos- 
phorus form a eutectic of iron phosphide (Fe,P) and 
iron, which melts at about 980 deg. C. In white iron 
the phosphorus remains in solid solution with the car- 
bide of iron. But as the carbide of iron is decomposed, 
with separation of graphite, an iron carbon phosphorus 
eutectic is formed, and this gives up carbon and forms 
the iron phosphorus eutectic. In the case of phosphoric 
grey pig iron it is also known that heating to just over 
900 deg. C. may cause the separation of globules rich in 
phosphorus. It is evident, therefore, that at or rather 
over 900 deg. C. we are in the neighborhood of a critical 
range during which there is a tendency for the phos- 
phorus to segregate or partially separate, with the for- 
mation of a weak and brittle material. At the same 
time it would appear that the grain of the iron becomes 
larger, and the coarser grain is associated with brittle- 
ness. , 

This is illustrated in two photo-micrographs; one is 
of the ferrite rim of a casting from a pig iron contain- 
ing 0.05 per cent of phosphorus, and about 0.25 per 
cent of sulphur. The other is from the same iron, an- 
nealed side by side with the first, in the same box. The 
only difference is that the second sample, with the 
coarser grain, had received an addition of phosphorus 
which gave 0.52 per cent. in the casting. Figs. 1 and 2. 
Hence, in cases where the sulphur content is suffi- 
ciently high to demand a high annealing temperature, 
phosphorus cannot be present without deterioration in 
the product. But where sulphur is low, and the anneal- 
ing temperature correspondingly reduced, phosphorus 
may be present to as much as 0.25 per cent and upwards 
without harm, or even with advantage. 

It would appear to follow that, in the pig iron to be 
employed, either sulphur or phosphorus may be pres- 
ent, but not sulphur and phosphorus. 


Remelting 


The subsequent processes of remelting and anneal- 
ing are largely governed by the proportions of sulphur 
and phosphorus. For special purposes, and in small 
establishments, the crucible is still frequently employed 
in this country. The changes which take place during 
remelting are small, and a hot fluid metal is obtained; 
but the cost in fuel and labor is excessive. Where the 
output is large the choice lies between the air furnace 
or the open-hearth gas-fired furnace on the one hand 
and the cupola on the other. The cupola is less costly 





Fig. 3 


Sulphing White 
content, 0.41 per cent 


Iron for Malleableizing Sulphur 


Magnification 250 » 
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to erect and has a higher fuel efficiency, but + re. 
duces the silicon and increases the sulphur, and pro- 
duces a decidedly harder and whiter iron as a res ))t of 


melting. 

For the black heart process this increase in s.|phur 
is so serious a detriment that the cupola has been «|mogt 
abandoned in the United States in favor of reverberg. 
tory melting. Large air furnaces, using coa] for fuel, 
are generally used, while gas-fired regenerative fy. 
naces of 10 or even 20 tons capacity are also employed, 
They have as advantages not merely the fact that go 
little sulphur is absorbed, but also that the meta! cap 
be tested in the bath, before it is tapped, and any error 
in the proportion of silicon can be made good. 


Annealing 


Ultimately the whole success of the malleableizing 
process depends upon the proper conduct of the anneal}. 
ing process, for it is not the slightest use to have iron 
of the right composition, and well cast, unless it is 
made into uniform, trustworthy and satisfactory mal- 
leable castings. Larger castings require rather legs 
silicon, or they may become grey before they are an- 
nealed. They require longer time for annealing. Sili- 
con, as we have seen, shortens the time and lowers the 
temperature of annealing. Sulphur has the opposite 
effect. The temperature gradient during annealing 
should be kept as uniform as possible; it must first be 
raised to the necessary maximum and may then be 
somewhat lowered, as graphite will continue to sepa- 
rate, when it has once commenced to do so, at a lower 
temperature than that at which it began. The cooling 
must be very gradual through the critical range of 
about 700 deg. C., or part of the carbon may remain in 
the combined form and hardness and brittleness will 
result. Below 680 deg. C. cooling may be more rapid. 

Annealing ovens in this country are often small and 
direct fired with coal. Gas ovens of larger size, either 
circular or rectangular, are, however, by no means un- 
common. The gas is either obtained from gas pro- 
ducers attached to the furnace or, in South Stafford- 
shire, from the Mond Gas Works at Dudley Port. Coal 
gas is also used for small outputs, or experimental pur- 
poses. 

In America much larger rectangular ovens are em- 
ployed, and the roof of the furnace is so arranged that 
it can be served by means of an overhead traveling 
crane. Cramps are taken out of the furnace roof, so 
as to leave a sufficient opening for the introduction or 
removal of the annealing boxes without interfering 
with the continuous working of the furnace. 


Packing and Interior Structure 


In some interesting conclusions drawn from a se 
ries of experiments on annealing a white iron, con 
taining about 2.70 per cent of carbon, 0.70 per cent of 
silicon and 0.55 per cent of sulphur, E. L. Leasman con- 
cluded that the value of the packing does not affect the 
interior structure of the iron; rolling mill scale or fire- 
clay give good results, and are cheap. Castings can be 
malleableized without any packing. A temperature of 
about 1600 deg. Fahr. (or 900 deg. C.) has been proved 
to‘be best for iron of the above composition; while 
1400 deg. Fahr. (760 deg. C.) did not cause complete 
decomposition of the iron carbide. The time cooling 
to 1250 deg. Fahr. (690 deg. C.) is the most important 
variable in the process. The time of cooling from 900 
to 690 deg. C. should be about 42 hrs., otherwise a hard, 
steely structure may be obtained. After 690 deg. C 
has been passed the cooling may be more rapid without 
injury. 

Though it is possible to anneal without any packing 
material there are advantages in its use which far out- 
weigh its cost and the labor involved. Proper pack- 
ing diminishes, or altogether prevents, the warping of 
castings during annealing which is otherwise a source 
of trouble. In the European process the oxide of iron 
in which the castings’ are embedded assists oxidatior 
and expedites annealing. The hematite should be of 
good quality, and particularly should be free from fus- 
ible portions which would lead to scabbing of the sur- 
faces of the castings. In America magnetic iron ore 
of suitable size of grain, is largely used for packing 
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The chief troubles in annealing, apart from surface 
re excessive softness and brittleness due to 
ng, or “airing,” on the one hand, or hardness 
complete breaking up of the iron carb.de on 

The latter defect arises from deficiency of 
temperature during annealing. The structure 
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“# the oviginal white iron and of the annealed casting 
. chown in Figs. 3, 4 and 5. 

It is evident that no general rule can be laid down 
as to the proper time and temperature of annealing. 
These will Gepend chiefly upon the composition of the 
original castings, and the size of work to be treated. 
But given uniform composition and known sizes, then 
heat treatment controlled by clock and pyrometer should 
give satisfactory results. As show.ng what can be 
done this direction, reference may be made to the 


statement of E. Touceda that when the wedge test was 
frst introduced it was considered satisfactory if the 
sample withstood seven blows of the falling hammer. 
But at present an average of 35 blows can be readily 
maintained, and over 100 blows have been recorded. 
This result has not been obtained by the use of ex- 





Fig. 4—Sulphing. White Iron for Malleableizing. Sulphur 

ontent, 0.41 per cent. The white portions are the carbide; 

ited, the pearlite and the dark, the sulphide. Magnifi- 
cation, 1000 x 


pensive irons or at increased cost of production, but 
by constant care to insure uniformity at every stage of 
the process. 


Black Heart as Future British Process 


In endeavoring to look ahead at the malleable cast 
iron trade of the United Kingdom it would appear that 
the future here, as in America, will be with the black 
heart process. If the conclusion be correct that low 
phosphorus is necessary with irons containing upward 
of 0.10 per cent of sulphur, the alternatives are either 
to continue to make malleable cast iron by an expensive 
Process, from dear pig iron, obtained from a very lim- 
‘ted range of ores, or to employ an iron low in sulphur, 
and thus permit of the use of a somewhat higher per- 
entage of phosphorus. The sulphury pig now sold 
to malleable-iron founders as refined iron is really the 
heapest kind of hematite which can be made, since it 
requires less fuel and less flux for its production than 
‘ny grade of grey iron. Instead of regarding such a 
sulphury iron as specially good and pure, I am inclined 
© ‘ook upon it as being dirty and unclean. For the 
majority of purposes I believe it should be abandoned, 
‘ough this may necessitate some revision of our 
methods of working. 


ny mind the questions which arise appear to be: Can 

t furnace manager in this country produce a straight- 

W silicon, low sulphur pig iron, as is done in America? 

not, is he prepared to refine a low sulphur grey iron, 
) produce suitable pig for malleableizing? 
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Sulphur content, 0.28 
Bar center European 
Magnification 100 


Fig. 5.—Good Malleable Cast Iron 
per cent; phosphorus, 0.05 per cent 
process 


Failing this assistance from the blast-furnace man- 
ager, the onus will fall upon the malleable-iron founder 
to abandon the cupo’a and by a suitable reverberatory 
furnace produce an iron with not more than 3 per cent 
total carbon, under 0.10 per cent sulphur, say 0.25 per 
cent phosphorus, and the necessary silicon, in the neigh- 
borhood of 0.70 per cent, for the purpose in view. Such 
a mixture could be made from grey hematites slightly 
too high in phosphorus for the making of good steel. 
This, mixed with about 20 per cent of wrought iron or 
steel scrap, would give 2.70 to 3 per cent of carbon, 
and the other elements in suitable proportion, provided, 
of course, that the melting was properly conducted. 

This is not put forward as a new suggestion, for 
important firms in this country were beginning to work 
on such lines some years before the war. But the 
shortage of non-phosphoric materials has given added 
importance to the question at present. It is not denied 
that good results can be obtained from high sulphur 
irons, and no doubt it is an advantage to the blast- 
furnace manager to be abie to sell such material. But, 
after all, is it worth while to use this sulphury pig 
iron when equally good results can be produced, in a 
shorter time, with less fuel and from a wider range of 
raw materials? 


Note.—See also paper by Professor Turner, entitled 
‘Malleable Cast Iron,” published by the Ministry of Mu- 
nitions, which shows a number of further interesting points 
and illustrations on this subject. November, 1917. 


Federation of Manufacturers Proposed 


The organization of the National Federation of 
Manufacturers of the Un'‘ted States will be formally 
considered at a conference of manufacturers to be 
held at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 23, it is announced by Warren C. King, 
president of the Manufacturers’ Council of the State of 
New Jersey. 

The objects of the proposed federation which will 
be discussed at the meeting are as follows: (1) to 
provide the medium by which to give cons‘deration to 
the vital problems affecting industries; (2) to co- 
operate during the war and after with the Government; 
(3) to establish an office in Washington to keep in 
direct touch with the Government and its agencies; 
(4) to establish such other offices as may be best 
adapted to carry out its objects and policies; (5) to 
promote a better understanding between employee and 
employer; (6) to keep an alert watch upon national 
legislation affecting manufacturing, financial and kin- 
dred interests. 
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SAFETY EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Advertising the Value of Caution—Cartoon Bul- 
letins—Plant Magazines 


The importance of making all safety methods as 
highly educational as possible was pointed out by F. 
H. Elam, manager casualty department, American 
Steel Foundries, Chicago, in an address before the 
iron and steel section of the National Safety Council 
at St. Louis, Sept. 20. Referring to the importance 
to the safety engineer of enthusiasm born of an in- 
herent sympathy for the worker and the community, 
he said: 

The safety worker, be he safety engineer or inspec- 
tor, who is lacking in this quality, no matter what his 
training and educational attainments may be, is in the 
wrong work and is doomed to failure, and the sooner 
that he gets into other lines of endeavor, the better for 
him personally and for the cause of safety. 

The art of making inanimate things, such as bulle- 
tins, statistical charts, signs, guards and numerous 
other agencies truly educational consists in making 
them convey to the minds and hearts of the workmen 
their message by the aid of the illuminating quality 
or power referred to. 


Safety Bulletins 


There are differences of opinion concerning what 
safety bulletins should show. Many object to a bulletin 
picturing anything of an unpleasant nature, terming 
such as negative, forgetting that some of the most 
valuable lessons of life are taught by fear; and that 
the Creator would not have given us the power to 
react to fear if it was not to be an educational medium 
in our lives; also that life does not entirely consist of 
pleasant themes and experiences, but is made the richer 
by the suffering that is inevitable in every life and 
which if bravely faced will help us to better and nobler 
ways of living. 

Just one example to illustrate the point: 

The bulletin which faithfully and vividly portrays 
the results of infection and blood-poisoning in the body 
has great educational value. If the bulletin shows how 
sight an abrasion or an injury was at the beginning, 
and that no treatment, or that unclean and ignorant 
methods were used in treatment, and that such re- 
pulsive and terrible result followed, then also depicts 
the proper manner of reporting an injury to the plant 
surgeon and medical department, the workman has 
learned through the sense of sight that here is some- 
thing to be shunned and the bulletin has produced re- 
sults that no amount of oral instruction 
done. 


could have 

The ignorant workman sees and understands where 
the spoken or written word would not be appreciated. 
The more intelligent workman has his attention at- 
tracted to the subject of the proper care of slight in- 
juries in a way that appeals to him, because the ap- 
proach has been made in what he considers an im- 
personal manner—no one has attempted to instruct 
him or ordered him to do some specific thing, two 
things which he resents with all his being. 
+ When a copy of this bulletin reaches the front 
office, the manager’s attention is challenged and a 
mental picture is portrayed that is not forgotten. 

When the next monthly casualty report is submitted 
and he sees that there were 10 serious cases of in- 
fection during the month, he will appreciate as never 
before what the term “serious” means when applied to 
infection. When he further notes that nine of the 
above cases were the result of neglect, he will uncon- 
sciously visualize the needless pain and suffering that 
has resulted because some one in authority has been 
indifferent to express the situation as charitably as 
possible, and failed to see that these workmen were 
compelled to report to the doctor and receive proper 
treatment. 

The result of this vision will be that the educational 
value of that particular bulletin will shortly be recog- 
nized by every foreman in the plant. 
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Bulletins that convey safety truths in th. 
a caricature are powerful educational agen: 


lorm of 


Cartoon Bulletins 


I am not advocating that any injured w 
caricatured, but if the circumstances surro 
avoidable accident can be humorously portra: 
letin form it will reach more workmen tha 
photograph of the accident will, because it 
a tongue universally understood by the edu 
by the ignorant alike, and is also understo 
foreigner “within our gates” as readily as by the natiy, 
born. 

As has been referred to, workmen resent anything 
that savors of forced instruction or positive orders 
They also detest being preached to. The safety ear. 
toon will deliver the message and “score a bull's e 
more often than any other agency, and do it so sul) 
that the workman is not conscious of the a 

Cartoonists are among our greatest educato 
it is to be regretted that so few of them 
their art in the interest of safety. 

As opposed to the foregoing examples of | 
letins should be, I will use the term “posit 
want of a better word. The “positive” form 
tin is used most often, and its educational 
high, the trouble being, however, to keep such 
from being too formal. There is a constant danger 
that they will overshoot the mark, because their for 
mality, while in good literary taste, is lacking in the 
human touch or chanacteristics that will 
workman. 


Caks In 


ted and 


Dulle- 
} 
value 
ulletins 


reach the 






























Plant Magazines 
The plant magazine is a medium of promulgating 
safety ideas of the highest order, but unfortunately 
its use is restricted to the larger units of industry 
As an educational medium it has an accumulative ef. 
fect, because it goes into the home and because its 
power is multiplied by the interests and home influ 
ences which its message starts into action. 


Safety Leaflets 


The safety leaflet is a tract preaching a sermonette 
for safety, and its educational value is great or sma 
according to the ability of the author to express his 
thoughts in sympathetic understanding of the needs 
and limitations of his readers. 


Safety Signs 


Safety signs, illuminated and otherwise, have a larg: 
place in our safety work, and their educationa! value 
is great, being one of the first mediums of expressio! 
used in safety endeavor. To make these signs tru) 
useful, they must be given the same quality of huma’ 
sympathy and understanding as the other mediums 
which have been referred to. 


_ Guards 

Guards are not usually considered from an educa 
tional point of view, but are installed to prevent co! 
tact by the workman with dangerous locations. They 
have an educational value in that they are continually 
suggesting the thought of safety to every one who sees 
them. 

Many have, no doubt, experienced difficulty in keep 
ing guards in place after they have been installed ané 
to prevent their destruction by thoughtless workmen 
who feel that the guards have been installed to impede 
them in their work and to save the employer money 

Guards are frequently equipped with signs which 
read, “Do not destroy,” or “Replace at once after re 
pairs are made,” and similar slogans, but we find that 
such signs do not help to any great extent in keeping 
the guards in place. 

If a guard could be given a personality, it would 
without doubt make it a subject of greater respect ‘ 
the workmen, and the suggestion is offered that there 
might be attached to every guard a small sign whic! 
would read: “I am here for your protection,” convey: 
ing the idea to every one that had anything to do wit? 
the guard that it was a personal matter on their pat 
to reciprocate and do their particular duty in helping 
the guard to discharge or perform the duty for which 
it was constructed. 










Liberty Loan Enthusiasm is Increased 


After Lagging fo Two Weeks, Subscriptions Come 
in Much More Rapidly—tInfluenza Prostrates Many 


do from all parts of the country indicate that 
the Li Loan continued to lag throughout the past 
sade ip to Monday, the nation had subscribed 
29 748.419,.950, or 46 per cent of the entire loan and 
the indications this week are that tremendous sub- 
script vill be made and that in all probability, the 
3¢.000,000,000 will be raised by midnight Saturday. 
influenza prevailing in many parts of the country has 
many workers and interfered seriously with 

; of the loan. The fact that the President’s 
nguiry to Germany was received with disap- 
n0 also had a tendency to check Liberty Loan 
nthus _which is now, however, at high tide follow- 

President’s last note to Germany. 

In the New York district, the leading event of the 
eek he Liberty Loan campaign was the obtaining 
ptions to the amount of $52,000,000 in bonds 

52 ites by Charles M. Schwab, director general 


prostrat 


f the Emergency Fleet Corporation, who acted as 
Liberty Loan auctioneer at a luncheon given in his 
honor the Fifth Avenue Association on Monday. 
{part m Mr. Schwab’s efforts, the Second Federal 


Rese istrict’s total at the end of the thirteenth 
lay the campaign, was $683,439,050. More than 
21,000,000,000 must still be subscribed. Among the 
eading subseriptions in the New York district within 
t week were the following: 
Steel & Ordnance Co............ $ 3,300,000 
Iron & Beer Ges cccwck cides i 1,000,000 
s e Arms Co 1,500,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
10,000,000 


Car & Foundry CO is cccscss 
Foundry Co 


Electric Co.. 


Bement-Pond Co 500,000 

. ard BSerewW GQ@iwsss wees cele wi ce tes 100,000 
ntal Troe Seebawd dec beri. sivas 100,000 

tive Superheater Co............ 250,000 
Prentiss & Co. (additional)...... 150,000 

stion Engineering Corporation... .. 120,000 

Steel Corperatieiis 1644 cs cn wicase 100,000 


Confident in Chicago 


[hough the ‘larger corporations are moving slowly 
natter of their own subscriptions in the Chicago 
confidence is supreme that they will rise to 


the occasion before the drive is over. In making this 
statement, S. J. Llewellyn, president Interstate Iron & 
“ Co., and chairman of the Iron and Steel Liberty 
“oan Committee, sets a good example by announcing 


‘ company will subscribe an additional $100,000, 

‘ing $250,000 for this issue. 
he employees of all plants continue to do splendidly. 
‘| committee is anxiously awaiting an allotment 
m the Republic Iron & Steel Co., whose total pur- 
57,000,000, none of which has been apportioned 
ago as yet. Action on the part of some other 
mpanies located elsewhere is hoped for also. The 
handling the brass trade, which also looks 
the old material trade, of which Samuel Deutsch, 
ron & Metal Co., is vice-chairman, has gone 

e top. 
Welles, chairman Machinery Division, is re. 
more satisfactory returns from houses in other 
vhich maintain branch offices in Chicago. Of the 
' $6,800,000 which Mr. Welles’ committee is to 
*,800,000 is in sight, and the workers are still 
“vine strong. The employees of the Western Electric 
nt at Hawthorne, near Chicago, have subscribed 
‘00, and have not closed. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, which 
the machinery division, and its employees 
far subscribed $2,650,000. This Includes what 


pany has alloted to Chicago from its large gen- 
a: -udseription. 


rm 
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Workers—Director General Schwab Raises $52,000,000 


Sickness has interfered with the work, and the 
tabulating is proceeding slowly. In the case of the 
Machinery Committee, its accountant was taken ill and 
the subscriptions are therefore being sent direct to 
headquarters. What the Illinois Steel Co. will report 
has not yet been disclosed, as its work is not completed 


Detroit Passes Quota 


DETROIT, Oct. 18.—With a suddenness which com 
pletely surprised even the executive committee, Detroit 
passed its $73,387,980 quota Thursday noon. For the 
fourth successive time it is the first city of over 300,000 
population to pass its goal. With the announcement 
of an additional $5,000,000 subscribed by the Ford 
interests, following closely a $3,200,000 purchase of the 
Dodge interests, Detroit passed its quota on the ninth 
working day of the campaign. The campaign was 
continued the two remaining days of the week, however, 
and as nearly as can be estimated, well over $8,000,000 
was raised. 

The Ford subscriptions, which totaled $15,000,000, 
are divided as follows: $6,000,000, Ford Motor Co 
corporation subscription; $3,000,000, Ford Motor Co. 
employees; $2,000,000,-Henry Ford & Son; $1,000,000, 
Henry Ford personally; $3,000,000 to 30 branches in 
the country. This last is not credited to Detroit. Dodge 
Bros. made a corporation subscription of $1,000,000, its 
employees added another million, Horace Dodge and John 
Dodge each took $500,000 personally, and Mrs. Horace 
Dodge and Mrs. John Dodge $100,000 each. 

Employees of the American Car & Foundry Co., 
10,000 in number, bought $1,500,000 in bonds. Ford 
Motor Co. employees raised $3,000,000. The largest 
per capita subscriptions were reported in machinery 
and tool making concerns, in some cases running as 
high as $250 per employee. 

Among the larger subscriptions not reported in THE 
IRON AGE last week are: 

Michigan Alkali Co., increased its subscription § to 
$1,000,000 and its employees’ subscription to $300,000; Michi 
gan Copper & Brass Co. and Michigan Malleable Iron Works 
each added $100,000; Burroughs Adding Machine Co. addi 
tional $250,000, employees $440,000; Charles A. Strelinge: 
Machine Co. increased subscription to $35,000; Gear Grinding 
Machine Co. doubled subscription to $12,000; Detroit 
Pressed Steel Co., with $173,550, and Automatic Screw 
Products Co. with $45,650, both doubled last subscription 
Northway Motor & Mfg. Co., $113,700, three times its last 
record: Ireland & Mathews Co., $50,000; Buhl Sons, an ad 
ditional $75,000, quadrupling its first mark; Timken-Detroit 


Axle Co., $250,000, employees $952,700; Lincoln Motor Co 
employees, $471.350: Continental Motor Co $260,006, em 
ployees $235,000; Detroit Twist Drill Co. and employees 


$85,000; Detroit Pressed Steel Co., $75,000, employees ani 
officers, $61,650: General Aluminum & Brass Mfg. Co. erm 
ployees, $66,200; Truscon Co., $65,000; American Blower 
Co., $54,300; McCord Mfg. Co., $50,000; American Radiator 
Co., $50,000; Zenith Carburetor Co. $46,000 
Jeffrey-DeWitt Co., $40,000; Detroit Gear Machine Co., 
$33,750; Michigan Sprocket Chain Co., $30,000; Kales Stamp- 
ing Co., $26,000; Michigan Stove Co. officers, $25,000; De- 
troit Lubricator Co., $25,000; Cadillac Motor Co., $1,487,285 
for corporation and employees; Fisher Body Co., additional 
$500,000, total $1,000,000; Michigan Smelting & Refining 
Co., additional $150,000, total $250,000 


employees, 


Coke Workers Active 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Oct. 12.—The Connellsville coke 
regions are doing their full duty by the Liberty loan 
campaign. . A complete canvass is being conducted 
among the workmen and operators are placing their 
subscriptions through the coal and coke committee; of 
which R. M. Fry is chairman. The coke industry has 
been assessed $4,000,000, half of Fayette County's 
quota and that sum has been equally divided among 
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the corporations and their workmen. To date $1,500,000 
has been reported from corporate subscriptions. The 
workmen’s total it is expected will probably aggregate 
several hundred thousand dollars more than the assess- 
ment. 

M. M. Cochran, lawyer, banker and coal operator, 
is held directly responsible for more than $500,000 in 
sales. He subscribed for $130,000 and directed the 
purchase of $200,000 by the Washington Coal & Coke 
Co. and $50,000 each by two national banks, of which 
company and institutions he is president. In addition, 
Mr. Cochran made a personally conducted canvass of 
Dawson, his home town, and mainly through his efforts, 
the village has subscribed $112,000, five times its quota. 

Subscriptions for $100,000 each were taken by Harry 
and George Whyel, principal owners of the consolidated 
Coal & Coke Co.; C. L. Snowdon, of the Snowdon 
Coal & Coke Co., $100,000: W. J. Parshall, a coal 
operator, placed $120,000. 


Birmingham Continues Drive 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 14.—Birmingham passed 
the second week of the fourth Liberty loan with nearly 
7,000,000 of the quota of $9,300,000 raised and it is 
expected the quota will be more than raised this week. 
The principal subscriptions of the week were $1,250,000 
by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.; $250,000 by 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel Co. and $60,000 by the Alabama 
Co. In any number of cases former subscriptions were 
doubled. A feature of the drive has been a number 
of subscriptions made by convicts working in the coal 
mines. Some of these have been made by life-termers. 
The individual mine workers, furnace men, steel work- 
ers, railroad and shopmen have come up splendidly. 
Among the subscriptions of the week in addition to 
those mentioned above are: Crane Co., $40,000; Semet- 
Solvay Co., $40,000; United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. employees, $20,200; American Steel & Wire 
Co., additional $36,000, making $88,000 in all; Hickman- 
Williams & Co., $10,000; Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., 
$15,000; Geo. G. Crawford, additional $1,000. Following 
totals came from industrial districts; Ensley, $462,000; 
Fairfield, $6,450; Pratt City, $3,550. 


Steel Mills Respond 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct. 14.—Up to Saturday Sept. 12, 
Youngstown had collected $13,022,300 of its quota of 
$15,000,000. Of this amount $7,734,800 was collected 
in the steel mills from the men, with $3,287,500 con- 
tributed by the manufacturing plants. Subscriptions of 
the men in the mills follows: 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co... . . $3,000,000 
Republic Iron & Steel Co . 1,600,000 
Carnegie Steel Co....... . 1,015,000 
Brier Hill Steel Co..... 1.025.000 
Republic Rubber Corporation 200,000 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co.. 150,000 
Truscon Steel Co 27,000 
nen: BPireprocing (00. ......cscsseses 117,800 
United Eng. & Foundry Co 100,000 
From other plants 400,000 

Total . . $7,734,800 


Milwaukee’s Metal Group 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 12.—The metal trades group 
of the Milwaukee committee on Fourth Liberty Loan 
has reached its quota of $7,694,100 and is now endeavor- 
ing to attain a large percentage of over-subscription. 
Milwaukee County was divided into three sections for 
the purposes of solicitation, the minimum allotment 
for each group being: North side, $2,464,000; south side, 
$2,689,100; West Allis and West Milwaukee, $2,541,000. 
Each district has passed its mark. The county in gen- 
eral has absorbed 95 per cent of its minimum quota 
up to this time and confidence is expressed that the 
allotment of $33,000,000 will be exceeded by a consid- 
erable margin. The epidemic of Spanish influenza now 
raging in Milwaukee and elsewhere has been re- 
sponsible for some delay in the work of solicitation, 
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both from the standpoint of workers and ibseribers 
Among the larger subscriptions reported j; Idition ty ) 
those noted in the last week’s issue of Ti) Inox 4g 


are: 


A. O. Smith Corporation. 
es SP TT eee Oe eee 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co........... 
UNE (GO. duis seaweed prea es bee ee be 
National Brake & Electric Co........, 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co....... 
Kempsmith Mfg. Co. an 
Globe Seamless Steel Tubes Co. 


Buffalo Subscriptions 


BuFFALO, Oct, 14.—S. B. E. MeVay, vice-chairman o 
the Iron and Steel Committee of the fourth Lj berty 
loan at Buffalo, reports that the iron and stee! men ar 
within reaching distance of their goal. ae of the 
larger amounts subscribed by the companies and firms 
assigned to this committee are as follows: 


Seneca 
OE: TO. Ss 6 cacenee be heoanes 
Wenner, Seen Ta 6 backs cds abkbecnedun 
And T. H. Wickwire, T. H. 
se 
Eaackawanne Bridee Co. .ccccsccccucbear 
Atlas Crucible Steel Co............. ta 
ane. Beal Comtine Geiss dcitzeveccads 
ae: DUNO.. OS. vcd Svisw x vOG 60S Re tee Res ba 
Buffalo Union Furnace Co........e...5;: 


Secretary Moll of the committee states, in placing 
the record of the employees of the Rogers-Brown Iron 
Co., that 528 men, out of 540, have bought, through 
the company, a total of $91,850 of bonds, an average 
of $174 per man. This amount by the employees is in 
addition to the Rogers-Brown Iron Co.’s subscription of 
$300,000 and the subscription of $59,000 by the execv- 
tives of the company. 

L. R. Cooper, chairman of the Sheet Metal, reports 
subscriptions of $857,000 by his committee to date, or 
$7,000 over the amount alloted, and chairman Harry 
Roblin of the Scrap Metals Committee reports a total 
of $337,000, an excess over the committee’s alloted quota 
of $325,000 and states that the committee expects & 
bring its total to over $400,000. 





















Liberty Loan Progress 


New England totals in the Fourth Liberty Loan are 
showing a large increase over those of the preceding 
loan. One of the most popular methods in New Eng- 
land is that carried out by the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford Conn. Through this company, the en 
ployees of many Connecticut plants subscribe on 4 
special partial payment plan. Some of the leading 
subscriptions reported by this company to Oct. 12 are 
Hartford: Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., $368,000; 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., $70,350; Henry & Wright 
Mfg. Co., $35,600; Billings & Spencer Co., $67,500; 
Whitney Mfg. Co., $163,700; Bristol, Conn.; Wallace 
Barnes Co., $25,000; Bristol Brass Co., $11,000; others 
reported are Eagle Lock o., Terryville, $35,000; Lake 
Torpedo Boat Co., Bridgeport, $170,000; Stanley Works 
New Britain, $145,000; Cornwall & Patterson Mfg. Co. 
Bridgeport, $11,900. 

Some recent reports in Bridgeport, where the cat 
vass is not complete, are: Union Metallic eee Co 
$471,700; Bullard Machine Tool Co., $304,850; Crane 
Co., $297,300; Remington Arms Co., $292,450; America" 
Graphophone Co., $197,500; American Chain Co., $90,000: 
American & British Co., $66, 000; American Shear ©. 
$55,300; Eastern Malleable Iron Works, $44,750; Curtis 
& Curtis, $29,300; Bassick Co., $31,000; Bilton Machine 
Tool Co., $25,650. 

In New Haven, the Marlin-Rockwell Co. and 1% 
employees have subscribed $500,000. The same com 
pany has pledged $45,000 in Plainville, $150,000 in 
— $150,000 in Philadelphia and $50,000 in New 
Yor 

In Waterbury, Conn., some of the subscriptions ™ 










ers, * 12a hase Rolling Mill, $100,000; Chase Metal 
‘aM ni. $100,000; Waterbury Mfg. Co., $100,000; Plume 
ig , Atwo ... $75,000; Waterbury Brass Goods Co., 
6 000 rican Metal Hose Co., $50,000; Randolph- 
oe Co., $90,000; Manufacturers Foundry Co., $30,- 


\mercan Pin Co., $30,000; Waterbury Buckle 
Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., $25,000. 


ngton, Conn., plant of the American Brass 
ribed $150,850. Other Torrington pledges 
sive Mfg. Co., $9,500; Standard Co., 
ndey Machine Co., $48,100; Turner & Sey- 
~ » Mfe. Co., $27,800; Union Hardware Co., $32,350; 
T co rt Mfg. Co., $9,250; Excelsior Needle Co., 
- 150; Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., $4,100. 
of Steelt Pa., was the first town in the central 
. district to over-subscribe its quota in the 
erty loan drive. This was due to the big sub- 
he ciated ken by employees of the Steelton plant of 
ns the Bethlehem Steel Co., who to Oct. 17, had sub- 
r $400,000. Steelton’s quota was $805,000 
has already subscribed $1,000,000. 


Emplovees of the Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending 
Works, Harrisburg, Pa., have subscribed $400,000 worth 
| nds of the fourth issue. This is double the 
les and does not include the subscription of 

y itself. 


The rs and employees of the Berger Mfg. Co., 

Canton, Ohio, completed their Liberty campaign in 4% 

they reached 100 per cent subscription, and 

panied by two bands, marched through the 

isi! tion of the city and listened to an address at 

) the courthouse by Judge Henry W. Harter, chairman 
f irth Liberty loan committee of the district. 

The parade was a mile long and had many original 


[The Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md., has 
gotte t some very effective bulletins in promoting 
s Liberty loan campaign. A prize of $50 will be 
to the department getting the highest subscrip- 


TI berty loan is receiving hearty support from 
trial interests throughout New Jersey. At 
City, the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. has sub- 
$250,000; Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, $50,000; 
le Steel Co., $50,000; Ames & Co., manu- 
f spikes, ete., $10,000. A 100 per cent sub- 
from employees is expected at the plant of 
s | & Co. Iron Works, with a present total of 
r cent. 

yees at the works of the New York Ship- 
ng Co., Camden, N. J., have subscribed $450,000, 
th any has subscribed $250,000. The Victor 
lalking Machine Co. has subscribed $200,000. Dr. C. 
F. T , service director, Pusey & Jones, is in charge 
in campaign at the New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
pyards of the company. Thomas A. Major is 
' of the campaign at the plant of John A. 

‘s Sons Co., Roebling, near Trenton. 


Workers at the Philadelphia shipyards of the Gov- 
ernment have subseribed over $1,700,000. The Cumber- 
‘al ley Railroad Co. shops at Chambersburg, Pa., 

100 per cent subscription. At Pittsburgh and 
the following subscriptions have been received: 
Steel Car Co., $500,000; 700 employees, Lock- 
n & Steel Co., $125,000; Fort Pitt Malleable 
$70,000; every one of 1069 employees of the 
tal Works of the National Tube Co., has sub- 
‘cribed, with a total of $163,800; 991 employees ef the 
’ Steel & Wire Co., $183,000; 611 employees 
Braddock Stove Co., $80,000; 750 employees of 
Clintie-Marshall Co., $101,000; 292 employees, 

Steel Foundries, $43,850; employees of Union 
astings Co., $135,350; employees of the Edge- 
Steel Casting Co., $167,250; Des Moines Iron & 

, $40,000. Employees of the Westinghouse Elec- 
‘fg. Co., with a quota of $5,000,000, have sub- 
ver $4,423,800, and employees of the Union 
& Signal Co., with quota of $579,000, a total of 
; employees of the Mesta Machine Co., $375,000, 
mployee taking a bond. Every employee of the 
ne Foundry Co., has subseribed to the loan. 
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The total subscriptions of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., including officers, employees, subsidiary com- 
panies and interests, are $7,000,000. 


Large Cleveland Subscriptions 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 14.—Cleveland subscriptions dur- 
ing the second week of the Liberty loan were approxi- 
mately $35,000,000, bringing the total up for the first 
two weeks to about $60,000,000, or only a little more 
than one-half of the total quota of $112,000,000. How- 
ever, pledges made to bond salesmen which have not 
been converted into actual subscriptions by making the 
first payment at the banks will amount to several 
million dollars more. New appeals are being made 
to those who have already subscribed to “buy more 
bonds—double up.” 

Large subscriptions were made during the week by 
iron ore and pig iron interests, steel plants, machinery 
builders and other manufacturers in the metal working 
field. Spurred to do their share by the efficient plant 
bond sale organizations shop employees are responding 
very liberally. Many plants have already exceeded 
their quota but are continuing the work among their 
men. Over 700 companies, largely in the manufac- 
turing field, and including many of the larger employ- 
ers of labor, have reported to the industrial sales com- 
mittee that they have reached their quota and have 
been awarded the 100 per cent honor emblem. One 
company, the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., with a quota 
of $120,000, secured subscriptions amounting to $130,- 
000 in its plant in two and one-half days and expects 
to reach $180,000 before the campaign closes. The 
larger subscriptions last week include the following: 

Pickands, Mather & Co., $1,100,000; allied interests, In- 


terstate Steamship Co., $750,000; Toledo Furnace Co., $650 
000; Total, exclusive of individuals and employees, $2,500,000 
ei 
terests 
Otis Steel Co 
Standard Parts Co ‘ ‘ ond tebe 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. and Cleve- 
land Welding & Mfg. Co 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co Fa 
National Malleable Castings Co... 
Samuel Mather a 500.000 
Brown. Hoisting Machinery Co 


Hanna & Co. and associated in- 
$1,700,000 
750,000 


600,000 


00,000 
500,000 


mill 
Upson Nut Co. employees 325.000 
Bourne-Fuller Co 00.000 
Warner & Swasey Co 
Upson Nut Co 


P00,000 


Standard Parts Co. employees 150,000 
Union Rolling Mill Co wa 150,000 
Aluminum Castings Co. employees 103,000 


Park Drop Forge Co. veo 100,000 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co.. 
Strong, Carlisle & 
Republic Structural Iron Works 
Peerless Motor Car Co.. 

Bialosky Bros. & Co.... 

Lake Erie Iron Co.... 

Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co 
Cleveland Metal Products Co 
Cleveland Steel Co 

Twist Drill Co 
Alliance, Ohio 


100,000 
Hammond Co 100.000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
employees 100.000 
100,000 
Cleveland 166,000 


Alliance Machine Co., 160,000 


Browning Co ; 80.000 
Cleveland Machine & Mfg. Co 75.000 
Aluminum Castings Co 75,000 
Interstate Foundry Co 75,000 


Steel Corporation Subscription 


After the meeting of the finance committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation Tuesday Judge Gary 
announced that the corporation had decided to sub- 
scribe for $10,000,000 additional for the fourth Liberty 
loan. The original subscription was for $40,000,000. 


The American Association of Engineers announces 
publication of its first directory. The book lists 2204 
members alphabetically, geographically and according 
to professional work. It is correct to July, 1918. A 
copy is obtainable at a cost of $2 from the American 
Association of Engineers, 29 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 
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If Peace Came— 


The iron and steel and metal-working trades 
came up suddenly in the past week against a peace 
proposal which set men thinking of things here- 
tofore consigned to the indefinite future as though 
they might be just ahead. In a very deliberate 
way there has been for four years a running dis- 
cussion of what is to become of trade, labor, 
finance, government and much else, when the war 
ends. Lately estimates of the time required to 
bring a military decision have ranged from six to 
nine months; but always there has been the 
thought of a period of negotiation, or, if not that, 
at least a period of conference among the Entente 
Allies, long enough to give industry some chance 
of readjustment. For a day or two in the rapid 
developments of the past week, there has been 
speculation as to what would happen in iron and 
steel and machinery trades if the war ended 
suddenly. 

It has been common to say that in so many 
lines of consumption the use of iron and steel 
has been restricted in the past 18 months in favor 
of war needs, that when the call for war steel 
these other requirements would come 
promptly to the front and keep the mills running. 
Railroad requirements, it is well known, have been 
put aside in favor of requisitions from France, 
and car and locomotive works, it has been as- 
sumed, could be kept busy for many months on 
these postponed orders. Building, except for 
war purposes, has long been dormant, and the 
steel tonnage that would be released in that line 
under peace conditions is thought to be large. But 
in all that has been written concerning these post- 
poned demands, nothing has been said as to the 
price basis on which peace business could be got 
upon the books of the steel companies, nor of the 
time that would be needed for buyers to make up 
their minds that the reduction from a war price 
level was sufficient to justify free contracting for 
steel. It is this time element which has come 
prominently into the account in the thinking of 
the past week. If war work stops and peace work 
does not come promptly to the rescue, what will 
happen in the interval and how long must mills 
and machine shops wait? That question has come 
up and it has not been easy to answer. 

It is well known that the Government has 
given guaranties covering a wide range of oper- 
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ations in war materials. These would protec 
manufacturers against loss, but naturally the) 
would not insure the completion of all the con. 
tracts under which munitions are now being map- 
ufactured. At the same time it is to be consid- 
ered that, until an international agreement for 
limitation of armament is formulated, the Gov- 
ernment would be justified in accumulating a rea- 
sonable reserve of war materials. Steel companies 
would be chiefly affected in their operations on 
shell steel, as the Government’s shipbuilding oper- 
ations would go on unchecked so far as merchant 
ships are concerned, while its railroad buying 
might even be increased. That export demand 
would spring up, especially from neutral coun- 
tries, seems well assured, though here the ques- 
tion of prices would figure largely. Speaking gen- 
erally as to steel, it is to be considered that to a 
certain extent material for peace uses could be 
taken in place of that ordered for war, and this 
would apply particularly to steel for France. 


The case of the machine shops working on 
munitions contracts differs from that of the steel 
companies in that there can be little or no sub- 
stitution for the work in-hand. Cancellation and 
reimbursement provisions were put in these con- 
tracts by the Government. Compensation would 
be allowed, particularly on tools, jigs and fix- 
tures specially provided for Government work. 
In some cases buildings have been erected by the 
contracting companies without guaranties; on the 
other hand, in many instances the Government has 
made advances of money for such new construc- 
tion. As to all the arrangements for indemnity in 
case of cancellation, it is to be said that while 
these safeguard the manufacturers against loss 00 
the contracts themselves they furnish no answer 
to the question as to the employment of working 
forces after the shell work stops. Inevitably 4 
certain amount of shock will come from the tak- 
ing away of war work from many thousands of 
employees. 

How the Government price-fixing powers would 
be exerted in stabilizing iron and steel markets 
in the event of a sudden peace is a matter of n° 
small importance. It is not to be expected that 
the price-fixing function would be suddenly abdi- 
cated. The Gary dinner period after the panic of 
1907 demonstrated that price maintenance in times 
of depression is attended by limited consumption. 
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In the ver or shorter ¢*s‘urbance Austry 
a the ending of the wa ri, the 
a. yncomitants of a van w ent, 
a as to prices we u be a -: : on 
busi 
However, concerning «ic above ur: . u >" spec- 
the effect of a sudden e:.uing o; the 
oe be said that since Tuesday morning it 
has res d its place among maiters to be reck- 


n due time, but not in the immediate 





Looking Beyond the War 


It worthy of ‘note that the week which 
the last German maneuver for peace has 


brought 

heen marked in Washington news by more atten- 
tion to plans for the after-the-war period. Last 
week we printed the Overman bill providing for 
the appointment of what it calls the Federal Com- 
mission on Reeonstruction. The Weeks resolution 
fora joint Congressional committee on reconstruc- 
tion has the same aim. Elsewhere is given the 
synopsi the pamphlet just issued by the Bureau 
f Foreign and Domestic Commerce dealing with 


the problem of “economic reconstruction.” The 
United States has been quite behind all the Euro- 
pean belligerents in giving attention to the prob- 
lems in industry which must be met when peace 
comes. Having been so unprepared for war, the 
American people have had to give themselves over 
so completely to feverish war activities that there 
has been little room for thought, much less for 
action, looking to the readjustments that must 
come with the ending of the war. 

Burwell S. Cutler, chief of the bureau which 
prepared the report, takes pains to say to those 
who think nothing has been done at home looking 
to the future, that more has been worked out 
against the day of peace than is commonly reck- 
oned. He speaks of the greatest of all prepara- 
tions that could be made, namely the construction 
and organization of a large merchant navy backed 
by scores of efficient shipyards and dry docks. 
Naturally the Webb-Pomerene bill and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and banking system will be 
tk Something 


thought of in the same connection. 
has been done also by the Federal Board for Voca- 
Education, and there has been excellent 


Work in planning for the future of crippled sol- 
diers While Mr. Cutler does not mention it, one 
i the great factors in the national preparation 


for the period after the war is the liberal educa- 

n hundreds of able men have had at Washing- 
nelping to work out the great economic and 
al problems with which the War Indus- 


board has wrestled. Not only the export 
al ut domestic trade in all its ramifications 
ha s been studied in a practical administra- 


ih by some of the best minds in American 

ousiness life. It is to be said also that the De- 
‘tment of Commerce has today a better infor- 
service concerning materials, markets and 
¢ conditions in foreign countries than at 
» since it was created. 

‘ir. Cutler’s report refers to the “practically 

“Nanimous opinion” that the war will bring about 

' extension in Government control of or par- 


+ 
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ticipation in trade and industry in belligerent 
countries. This will be especially a feature of 
the period of reconstruction, though doubtless the 
extent to which it will be made permanent will 
vary in the different countries. ational control 
of important raw materials and other essential 
products has been emphasized in every report that 
has been prepared by the European cc:.umiss‘ 

on reconstruction. Mr. Cutler says that the un- 
settling of the established mechanism of produc- 
tion and distribution in the leading European 
countries due to the war has led in every case to 
a careful examination of existing structure and 
he adds: 

As the war progressed there has developed the gen- 
eral impression that the economic régime after the 
war will be fundamentally different from the old indi- 
vidualistic system and that it will require new facili- 
ties and organs for its proper operation. Thus we find 
that in two of the most important belligerent countries 
of Europe—Great Britain and Germany—there are two 
parallel movements in the work of preparation: The 
government is creating new instruments or overhauling 
the old in order to be ready to meet the new conditions 
created by the war, and private organizations in com- 
merce, industry and finance are getting closer together 
and co-ordinating their efforts, so as to present a svlid 
front to the anticipated onslaught of their chief riva.s 

What is called for now is an American pro- 
gram for meeting the political and industrial revo- 
lution produced by the war—a revolution affectirg 
in greater or less degree every country in the 
world. It is in no way to the credit of the United 
States that it has lagged behind all the belligerent 
countries in preparing for a period in which its 
influence upon the world trade and world finance 
should be paramoant. 


Equalizing Labor Conditions 


One of the puzzles of the war has been specu- 
lation as to labor migration tendencies afterward. 
The idea of a “flood of immigration” into the 
United States after the war gained such vogue 
that nearly two years ago Congress passed the 
“literacy test” for immigrants after the principle 
had been vetoed by three different Presidents. On 
the other hand we have it that the Central Powers 
are strongly disposed to put a ban upon emigra- 
tion from their borders after the war. 

Clearly one result of the war will be the set- 
ting up of a number of independent states, com- 
posed of peoples from whose ranks much of the 
American immigration of the past has been re- 
cruited. In European states, particularly in the 
Balkans, political conditions in the main will be 
greatly improved. 

The migration of labor is the result of dif- 
ferences in political and industrial conditions. 
Migration tends to equalize industrial conditions, 
though of course it does not to any extent tend to 
equalize political conditions, the reverse being 
frequently the case. So closely has the tendency 
to equalize industrial conditions worked out in the 
past that with the ups and downs in industry in 
the United States many men have crossed back 
and forth on the Atlantic, according as they re- 
garded employment and other conditions here to 
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be better or worse than at home. In the Connells- 
ville coke region this practice has been particu- 
larly observed. 

Before the war political and industrial condi- 
tions in the United States were so favorable that 
there was a constant influx. In the two fiscal 
years prior to the war the average excess of ar- 
rivals over departures was about 60,000 persons 
per month. In the next three fiscal years, to July 
1, 1917, the total excess of arrivals over depar- 
tures was only 472,000. In the following fiscal year 
there was a deficit of 184,000; so that in four years 
the net excess of arrivals has been than 
300,000, equal to the average influx in five months 
preceding the war. The accumulated deficit, if 
the term may be permitted, was about 2,600,000 
during the four years. 

This deficit has been an important factor in 
making the lot of the workman in the United 
States to-day so very favorable as to wage rates 
and working conditions. If migration were con- 
trolled only by industrial conditions, the course 
after the war would be for immigration and labor 
employment to seek an equalization in the United 
States. There would be an influx of workmen into 
the United States until labor became so scarce 
abroad and so plentiful here that conditions of 
employment would leave little choice to the man. 

Political conditions, however, which were sub- 
stantially unchanged for many years prior to 
the war, will undergo great changes abroad, and 
that element will therefore be an important one, 
though it will hardly express itself at once. The 
terms of peace may outline in general terms what 
political conditions are to obtain in various Euro- 
pean countries, but the definite working out of the 
program will require time. Meanwhile the work- 
man will have to make an appraisal of what the 
promised political conditions will mean for him. 
Even as to the opportunity here he will require 
time for an appraisal, for he certainly will recog- 
nize that employment conditions that obtain in 
the United States when the country is at war will 
not necessarily obtain afterward. 

It seems improbable, therefore, that there will 
be any large movement at the outset, and if so the 
United States will continue to miss the tide of im- 
migration to which it 
the war. 


less 


was accustomed before 


That a freight rate advance averaging 10 per 
cent and affecting a large territory and a large 
tonnage could be put in force without a ripple 
of discussion or even yet in many cases the fore- 
knowledge of shippers is a commentary on the 
times. The force of Government control and an 
accepted belief in measures as transitory have re- 
moved resistance. The ever-rising prices also are 
taken for granted. To be sure, the basis of read- 
justment arises out of the successfully contested 
case of a Cincinnati steel maker and carries the 
weight of an Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cision. But the feature of the advance, which 
becomes effective Nov. 1 except for shipments from 
Buffalo—these to be established about the first 
of the year—is that the special commodity rates 
have in general been eliminated and the classifi- 
cation grouping strengthened sufficiently to make 
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a change back again more or less difficult, [; there 
were the certainty of a return to two 
for domestic and the other for export 
the case might be different. 


rates, one 
nipments, 


Heavy Steel Production at Last 


The production of steel ingots in Septem 
appears to have been at the rate of ver, 
47,000,000 tons per annun, a figure which has fre. 
quently been mentioned in recent months as repre. 
senting approximately the capacity, in view of the 
production actually attained in 1916 and the ney 
construction that has been completed. 

Two things occurred. First, there was a large 
increase, from August to September, in the outpy: 
of the 29 companies which make monthly reports 
of the production; second, the gathering of stg. 
tistics of the whole trade for 1917 showed that in 
that year the 29 companies represented 85.10 per 
cent of the total output, whereas in 1916 their out. 
put had been 88.14 per cent of the total, and the 
higher percentage has hitherto been used in esti- 
mating the country’s total output on the basis of 
returns from the 29. Thus all the outputs have 
been greater of late than commonly assumed, by 
the difference between 88.14 and 85.10. 

The 29 companies reported for September an 
output of 3,200,438 tons of ingots, and if this was 
85.10 per cent of the total, the total was 3,760,000 
tons. On the basis of 25 working days for Sep- 
tember and 311 for the year, the rate in September 
was about 46,750,000 tons per annum. Production 
was about 43,700,000 tons in 1917 and 41,400,000 
tons in 1916. 

The chief thing favorable about the monthly 
reports is the heavy rate shown for September, 
12 per cent in excess of the August rate. The 
total of the 29 companies in the first nine months 
of the year is 26,519,772 tons, which on the basis 
of its representing 85.10 per cent of the industry's 
output would indicate total production of 31,1- 
000 tons, or at the rate of only 38,900,000 tons for 
a year. It is a reasonable expectation that Ucto- 
ber will show steel production at a still better 
rate than that of September and that the rate wil 
continue except for such curtailment as occurs 
by reason of winter weather. 

The ingot statistics furnish a means of est 
mating the supply of finished rolled steel to col 
sider in connection with the War Industries 
Board’s repeated estimate that the half year’s 
quirements are not under 23,000,000 net tons, an¢ 
may be 25,000,000 tons. The 29 companies pre 
duced in the past three months 9,397,636 gros 
tons of ingots, suggesting that the industry's ov 
put was about 11,050,000 tons. Statistics com 
piled not long ago indicated that finished rolle 
steel output is running at 78 per cent of ingot ov 
put, and applying this factor and reducing to ® 
tons there is about 9,650,000 net tons of finished 
rolled steel. Considering the improved rate © 
September, and the still more favorable promise 
October, the half year’s output may be taken * 
likely to equal 19,500,000 tons, with a possib' 
20,000,000 tons. 

There will remain, therefore, a deficit of 0 
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than 2.000,000 tons. The presumption is that 
‘ull unt will not have to be cut off from 
ane during the next twelve weeks, but 
it already has been taken off lines 
ured in the original estimate at larger 

onthly tonnages than they have act- 

re ed. No doubt the war program con- 
ving every war activity the maximum 

teel it could consume under the most 
svorable circumstances. The shipyards may have 
* raw at times on their reservoir of steel but 
ties need not suffer. Likewise, there 
ms t a surplus of forged material for shells 
t the machine shops are currently able 

nd this may also be drawn upon. Again, 
railroads are not being given as much 

| stec e Railroad Administration desires and 
| the ter the winter with less reserve capac- 
iid be considered perfectly safe. On 

and, the prospect is that General Per- 

shit ur Allies will get practically all the 


steel tl eed. 


Safety Rules for Crane Operators 


ifety committee of the Association of Iron 
St Electrical Engineers in its report on rules 
ration of electric cranes presented at the 
Balt eeting of the association, Sept. 11, pointed 
law on this subject implies and in some 
: ds, that hazards of every situation em- 
ploy re brought in contact with shall be made 
known to them before they begin their work and that 
emplo shall be instructed how to do their work 
so t ) injury may befall them or their fellow 
wor Supplying safety rules is emphasized as a 
f requirement, and moral obligation, in its 
juires that it be shown proper effort has 
to acquaint employees with them. 
mployers make strict compliance with safe- 
juirements, the report holds that claimants 
to accept the compensation prescribed by 
call on the courts to make satisfactory 
To avoid too much safeguarding by law 
h it fears would be burdensome to em- 
would tend to make employees unconcerned 
ng accidents, also to guard against imposi- 
ses that the law be so fully complied with 
grounds for refusing to accept the com- 
prescribed could exist. The committee be- 
the requirement that employees be in- 
to the hazards of their work and how to 
safely can be most effectively complied 
ipplying each employee with a printed copy 
safety instructions. 


gency War Training for Oxy-Acetylene Weld- 

subject of bulletin 11 issued by the Federal 

Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
phlet is divided into two parts. Part I is de- 
general discussion of welding and cutting, 
developments and applications in industry 
Part II covers a short direct course of in- 
ntended as the basis of the training given 
ny auspices but approximating the demands 
rements of similar work in civilian employ. 


) 


rse is outlined on a basis of a 3 weeks’ period, 


day and 5% days per week 


itoes are as great a factor in the destruction 
rd efficiency and morale as an epidemic of dis- 
‘ares George J. H. Cushing, assistant ento- 
for the State of New Jersey, in a report to 
ed States Shipping Board. He reports, how- 
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the mosquito scourge in the New Jersey 
is on the Delaware River is under control. 
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“The Iron Age” and Its Readers 


Reviews of the various papers read at 
the foundry association saullicen last week 
at Milwaukee will be published from time to 
time as space and the opportuneness of the 
subjects warrant. In the account elsewhere 
in this issue brief outlines of some of them 
are given. One serv’ce which this journal 
strives to render in the case of such con 
tribut‘ons to technical and trade associa- 
tions is to direct attention to their salient 
peints. The engineering monograph as 
commonly written often hides the really new 
or ‘mportant detail, and even when it is 
readily available in pamphlet form there is 
need of illuminating it for the busy exe 
utive and engineer submerged in the present 
day flood of literature. 


The recapture of the Lorraine iron mines 
of the Briey district is becoming a greater 
probability daily as Pershing’s forces con- 
tinue their advance—a potent factor in the 
evident increasing Hun desire for peace 
The vital importance of these Lorraine 
mines to a German continuation of the war 
was clearly explained in THe IRon Ace of 
Sept. 19. 
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New Interest in After-the-War Conditions 


Report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Shows That the United States Is Much Behind 
Europe in Planning for the Reconstruction Period 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—In line with the increasing 
interest that has been aroused in the question of 
reconstruction after the war, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has issued an analysis of the 
work already done on this question by the principal 
belligerent countries of Europe. The pamphlet is an 
indictment of our own disregard of this vital problem, 
for it details a long series of constructive programs 
which have been worked out by friend as well as enemy, 
to meet the new conditions that peace will bring. 

In submitting the report to Secretary Redfield of 
the Department of Commerce, Burwell S. Cutler, the 
chief of the bureau which prepared it, points out the 
imperative necessity of taking steps in this country 
to meet the same problems. “The outstanding fact, 
under observation,” he writes, “is the recognition in 
every land and by all statesmen of the problem called 
‘economic construction.’ But of more immediate im- 
portance is the fact that England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Austria are making preparations to resume 
their peaceful economic life, with improved facilities 
for foreign trade, with a national supervision of the 
use of natural resources for the benefit of their own 
citizens, and with assistance from the state. 


Individual National Interests 


“While I realize that many plans advocated or 
adopted in the foreign countries are unsuitable or even 
unnecessary for the United States, I feel impelled to 
point out that those p!ans might involve prejudice to 
the interests of the United States in foreign fields if 
they should be administered in a narrow spirit or if the 
United States should fail to make plain its own interest 
in them. Although the various countries will, for a 
while, undoubtedly work toward economic self-suffi- 
ciency and toward the elimination of enemy interest 
in the exploitation of their resources, it is essential that 
2ach of the Allied countries should frame its program 
and the administration of its program with full realiza- 
tion of the extent to which the interests of all the other 
Allied countries are involved. It is for us, to stand 
ready to enter, at the proper moment, upon an under- 
standing which will show our appreciation of the com- 
munity of interest in the larger aspects of trade and 
economic intercourse after the war, and which will be 
in harmony with the motives underlying our participa- 
tion in the war. 


Some Work Already Done at Home 


“It may not be out of place to point out that our 
own Government has already put certain laws on the 
statute books which will prove of great assistance in 
the after-war period, and that many of our Govern- 
ment offices have done much, either directly or in- 
directly, in contemplation of the reconstruction period. 
The Government’s greatest preparation for after-war 
trade is the construction and organization of a large 
merchant navy, backed by large 


and efficient shipyards 
and dry docks. 


We have, of course, the Webb-Pomerene 
bill, authorizing our exporters to combine for foreign 
trade purposes. Our Federal Reserve Board and bank- 
ing system have wide leeway in foreign trade banking 
matters and are alive to the needs of our trade and are 
meeting them. We have now our Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, working on problems that are 
at the very base of our reconstruction work. The War 
Department also has devoted attention to the future 
of crippled soldiers. The Department of Labor is con- 
tributing to numerous aspects of the after-war prob- 
lems; the valuable services now being rendered to make 
the labor supply more mobile and correspond to indus- 
trial needs will undoubtedly continue during the recon- 
struction period. In the Department of Agriculture, 
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and very notably in the Bureau of Mines and the Geo. 


logical Survey in the Department of the Interior, no 
less than in the Bureau of Standards and the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the Department 
of Commerce, important steps have been taken in sejep. 
titie work and research in preparation for the future, 


Better Knowledge of Foreign Conditions 


“This bureau has a far better information service 
concerning materials, markets, and legislation and eco. 
nomic conditions in foreign countries than ever before. 
The foreign staff of commercial attaches, trade con 


1 


imls- 
sioners, commercial agents, and special agents has been 
expanded, and we are now able to supply commercial 
and economic information with reference to Europe an 

the Far East—thanks to the ready appropriation by 
Congress of a special fund for Far Eastern work—that 
will approach the well-organized information service 
which we have had relative to South and Central 
America. This foreign commercial staff should now 
be even more increased. Published reports on German 
foreign-trade organization, on German trade and the 
war, tariff policies and trade restrictions, and extensive 
research with reference to raw materials and the com- 
merce of foreign countries have been leading features 
of the bureau’s work for the last two years. Similarly, 
the United States Shipping Board, the War Trade 
Board and the War Industries Board have done statis- 
tical research, particularly with reference to commodi- 
ties for war purposes, which can not but be of value in 
organizing a national after-war program. In our ow 
office we have continuously published in Commerce 
Reports material with reference to the reconstruction 
work of foreign countries. The State Department has 
long been engaged in drafting commercial treaties— 
work to which the comparatively new United States 
Tariff Commission is substantially contributing. The 
Tar‘ff Commission is also doing important work in its 
recognized field of surveying various American indus- 
tries with a view to ascertaining their tariff needs. All 
told, there has been a very considerable amount of quiet 
and effective work done looking toward the futurs 


Too Early to Lay Down Policies 


“In England, judging from present comments on the 
work of the Committee on Commercial and Industrial 
Policy after the War, any present attempt to lay down 
complete and binding policies regarding the future is 
now being recognized as a waste of effort. 

“What is important now is the assembling of facts, 
taking the basic steps to improve our educational, re- 
search and promotive organizations and contributing to 
clear thinking as to the questions involved. Sooner or 
later we must have a definite program in which work 
done and plans for the future based on known condi- 
tions affecting our future may be co-ordinated. | per- 
sonally feel that the time is now ripe for some more 
centralized, concerted work to that end. 

“Finally, I can not emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of placing the direction of this work in 4 
Government office whose functions are decidedly con- 
structive. A constant sense of economic responsibility 
is required in the minds of those officials who shall 
seek to lead the nation successfully out of this world 
struggle.” 

The report itself goes into the details of the pro 
grams that have been worked out by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany and Austria-Hungary. It also 
deals with the decision of the Paris Economic Confer- 
ence of June, 1916. But it declares that the tendency 
to consider economic factors as retaliatory weapons is 
now far less pronounced than it was at that time. At 
tention is called to a “practically unanimous opinion” 
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is will bring about a great extension in gov- 
S i deal rol of or participation in trade and indus- 
: ligerent countries. 


Covernment Trade Control Inevitable 


ircles where such extension of Govern- 
is regarded as harmful,” declares the 
is to be noted an implied admission of 
ity, not only for the period of reconstruc- 
nay be necessary for the protect’on of in- 
ymmerce from a too sudden transition to 


0 aed ence, but also as a part of the normal eco- 
: ' f the country. This is due largely to the 


’ ne that the ordinary sources of revenue will be 
iff to bear the enormous fiscal burden and that 
¢ ient will have to go into business to pay for 
' [he old objections to a Government monopoly 
ave me of their strength, partly on account of 
. -he recent tendencies toward combinations under private 
also because of the anticipated need of in- 
lustrs trade during the period of readjustment 
‘ter the war, while the results of Government control 
iyring the war may serve to disarm to some extent those 
| sho would otherwise be inclined to oppose the plan on 
) cround of inefficiency as an inevitable concomitant 
| ment control. The movement toward greater 
7 er t participation in business may also be re- 
r s a reflection of the anticipated increase in the 
olit strength of the labor element as a result of the 
It is interesting to note that this movement is 
vith some approval on the part of the German 
\grarians, who are not unwilling to see the influence of 
the lustrial and commercial interests weakened by 
government control. 
“The extension of government functions in the eco- 
mie field is intimately connected with two other ideas 
which owe their present prominence, if not their origin, 
to the war. These are (1) economic self-sufficiency as 
D il necessity, and (2) national control of im- 
raw materials and other essential products. 
receiving particular attention in Great Britain 
nd Germany, in the former because of the great extent 
itural wealth in the British Empire, and in the 
account of the comparative lack of such raw 
and products in Germany or even in central 


Government Encouragement of Private Effort 


there is also noted in the report a vigorous plan 
te exploitation of after-war opportunities. 
endency will be found in the movement toward 
tion in industry and finance in Germany and 
Britain, in the establishment of new depart- 
' commerce in the two countries, the Ministry 
struction in Great Britain, and of a similar 
ent in Germany. Plans for the reorganization 
nsular service and technical education in Great 
the extension of waterways in France, Germany 
istria~-Hungary, reorganization of credit institu- 
Great Britain and France, and restoration of 
t marine are features of the same tendency. 


All Opinions Subject to Change 


believed that the above tendencies are suffi- 
omprehensive to account for most of the im- 
easures proposed or adopted in the important 
countries, and it now remains to examine 
specific plans advocated and to indicate, as 
is possible under the present circumstances, 
at are likely to be adopted. It is hardly neces- 
point out that all the opinions expressed must 
rily be of a tentative nature, subject to political 
itary developments which cannot be foreseen at 
but which may modify some of the most clearly 
endencies and render futile some of the most 
i plans for economic reconstruction.” 

report declares that the subject of government 
pation in economic life has probably been dis- 
more in the public press of Germany than in any 
ther belligerent countries. In Great Britain the 
‘inds a greater resistance to government dictation 
iggests that this is due to the individualistic 
ons of the commercial interests. Opposed to this 
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is the attitude of organized labor in Great Britain, 
which even favors an increase in government control. 
In France the subject of temperary government control 
has been generally restricted to the establishment of 
monopolies. The various trade restrictions, such as 
export embargoes and import prohibitions, adopted dur- 
ing the war, have also served to emphasize the political 
importance of the control of essential products and have 
gradually developed an agitation for the national con- 
trol of such products after the war.” 


American Influence Important 


The report also deals at length with the various 
suggestions that have been made for economic alliances 
between the various countries after the war, but points 
out that the entry of the United States has done much 
to change the situation which dictated the terms of the 
Paris Confrence. Concerning the general preparations 
for the period after the war, the report says: 

“Plans for trade and industry after the conclusion 
of peace have engaged the attention of the governments 
and of the industrial and commercial interests of the 
more important belligerent countries practically since 
the beginning of the war. It would seem as if the war, 
by disturbing the established mechanism of production 
and distribution in the most important countries of 
Europe, gave them an opportunity to make a careful 
examination of their economic structure and to make 
the necessary improvements. As the war progressed 
there has developed the general impression that the 
economic regime after the war will be fundamentally 
different from the old individualistic system and that 
it will require new facilities and organs for its proper 
operation. Thus, we find that in two of the most im- 
portant belligerent countries of Europe—Great Britain 
and Germany—there are two parallel movements in the 
work of preparation. The government is creating new 
instruments or overhauling the old in order to be ready 
to meet the new conditions created by the war, and pri- 
vate organizations in commerce, industry and finance 
are getting closer together and co-ordinating their 
efforts, so as to present a solid front to the anticipated 
onslaught of their chief rivals.” 


Great Britain’s Investigations 


The report then deals with the government policy 
of Great Britain under the heads of “Department of 
Overseas Trade,” “Development and Intelligence,” “Min- 
istry of Reconstruction,” “Patent and Trademark Legis- 
lation,” “Companies Act,” and “Technical Education.” 

“Among private organizations in Great Britain,” 
says the report, “the outstanding tendency has been 
toward co-operation and concentration—policies that are 
receiving considerable encouragement from the govern- 
ment, influenced more or less by similar economic tend- 
encies in other countries, particularly in the United 
States. It is stated that the Bourd of Trade has sent 
representatives to some of the industrial centers to 
arouse interest in combinations for export trade. Some 
of the Board of Trade committees investigating various 
industries with a view to determining the changes that 
it mav be necessary to make in their foreign-trade 
methods after the war have reported in favor of some 
form of combination or association for export trade for 
the following industries: Iron and steel, engineering, 
shipbuilding and marine engineering, electrical, and 
textile. 

Policy in France 


“As far as it is possible to ascertain from published 
sources, the French Government has not announced any 
definite plan for general economic reconstruction, prob- 
ably owing to the fact that the restoration of the in- 
vaded regions is expected to engage the best efforts of 
the nation for some time after the conclusion of peace. 
A number of private organizations have been calling 
attention to certain shortcomings in French commercial 
methods and the lack of enterprise in the exploitation 
of colonial resources. The Association Nationale d’Ex- 
pansion Economique has undertaken a comprehensive 
economic survey of the country, and the Comite Repub- 


(Continued on page 999) 
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SAUNVUVNELAAAUUED AURA 


NO PEACE PROGRAM 


Speculation on the War’s End, but Fullest 
Production 


Influenza Affects Operations Most in the East— 


Advance in Bar Iron 


What would come to the steel industry from a 
sudden ending of the war has been a large factor 
in the trade comment of the week, yet not a dis- 
turbing the taken that 
in which an early peace 


one. Generally view is 
shell 


would cause some cancellations, the materials now 
most in demand would show no great falling off. 


apart from steel, 


Government shipbuilding would go on and rail and 
railroad equipment contracts would keep many mills 
busy for months. 


Government muni- 
and the manu- 
facturers reimbursed; yet it is pointed out that in 
a good many cases manufacturers made plant ex- 


Under cancellation clauses, 


tion contracts could be cut down 


tensions for war work without any guaranty of 
reimbursement. In any event, compensating pay- 
ments by the Government would not keep workers 
employed, and it is conceded that in some lines an 
early peace would cause unsettlement and a process 
of readjustment. 

With the whole industry 


largely serving the Government, the bid for peace 


metal working so 
has had no effect on production, though undeniably 
it has caused many manufacturers to think more 
sharply concerning plans for the transition period. 

The Government price-fixing ma- 
chinery is counted on to stabilize the market when 
falls off; but has 


evidence this week, particularly in pig iron and in 


existence of 


war demand there been some 
old material, that buyers recognize the entrance of 
new possibilities into the situation. 

At the same time the dominant note in the en- 
tire industry is the continued concentration of all 
effort on increased production of pig iron and steel, 
the belief being general that there will be a war 
demand for some months to come for all the steel 
that can be shipped to France. 

Steel 


much greater gain than was shown in pig iron, 


ingot production in September made a 


companies representing 85 per cent of the country’s 
capacity producing 3,200,000 tons, which is at the 
rate, for the whole industry, of nearly 47,000,000 
tons a year. On that basis the shortage so long 
advertised from Washington is materially dimin- 
ished. 


oo 


PUM 


| 


Influenza has further cut down operations jp 
eastern Pennsylvania plants, two plate mills having 
lost several turns in the week. In the Pittsburgh 
district the epidemic has been felt to a less extent 
the leading interest suffering a loss of about 7 per 
cent in its working force. Indications are that the 
production records usual in October will suffer 

There is no abatement of the Government de- 
mand for shipments to France. A new order calls 
12,000 to 15,000 tons of portable track for 
France, or double the amount taken in the previ 
week for the same purpose. 

A few Central implement manufae- 
turers are not disposed to accept the $5 concession 


for 


Western 
on steel bars, since it involves an agreement not 
to raise the price of their product for next year, 
and this they are not willing to give. 

A $30 per ton advance in many sizes of bar iron, 
effective to-day, follows a general showing of losses 
in selling at 3.50c. per pound, but it is likely to 
bring a change in market conditions. In the face 
of three and four months’ bookings, mills have been 
picking their business from large offerings for some 
time, but the higher price will now turn consumers 
who can substitute it to bars rolled from discard 
steel. 

Rolling mills which shy at 2.90c. steel bar busi- 
ness have produced such bars at $25 per ton under 
conversion deals, the billets being bought and sup- 
plied by the bar consumer. Though such deals are 
hampered by a shortening supply of discard shell 
steel, bars thus obtained cost at mills about 3.6% 
per pound. 

The movement Lake Superior 
will be nearly over by Nov. 1, according to present 
plans, or a month earlier than usual, and the total! 
will probably fall 2,000,000 tons short of last year's. 


iron ore from 


Erie docks and in furnace yards are likely to be 
considerably less next spring than in several years. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 15—(By Wire) 


President Wilson’s declaration that “There wi! 
no relaxation of any kind” in war preparations unt 
Germany shall have accepted the President’s peace 
terms finds ample backing in the increased pressure 
which has been been brought to bear on the stee! i”- 







dustry for shipments of war steel, particularly shell 
steel, rails and plates. It is significant that last wee* 
the sheet manufacturers received the largest Gover? 
ment orders that they have had in any week of the 


war. Wire mills have also been asked to increase 
their output of shell rounds in the next 30 days. If 
there is any reflection of peace talk anywhere in the 
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A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 





Oct. 15, Oct. 8, Sept. 17, Oct. 17, 
Tor 1918 1918 1918 1917 
phia $3A.85 $35.8 $34.40 934.25 
rnace 34.04 34.00 33.00 30.00 
Cin'ti 37.60 $7.60 36.60 30.90 
ghan Ala 34.00 $4.00 33.00 3 
Chicago* 34.00 34.00 $3.00 33.01 
s n P $6.60 36.60 32.90 7 
mace ,3.00 33.00 32. 00 , On 
gl 46.60 36.60 56.6 4.2 
Ch'go* 4.50 34.50 
; $4.50 34.50 50 
sburgl 34.40 34.40 7 
(hicage SN_NE tS_N ‘ 
s, etc l’er Gross To! 
mi » 00 yo OO 55.00 
it mill. 57.00 57.00 7.00 
burg} 17.50 $7.50 17.50 i 
burgh 17.50 47.51 17.50 7 
P’ eh 1.00 51.00 51.00 >1.o 
base P’eh. 60.00 60 00 O00 
a i 1.30 51.36 51.30 
burg! 7.00 7.0 7.00 { 
m and Steel, Per Lb. to Large Buyers 
Cents Cents Cents (‘er 
rs. Phila 73 73 3.73 $.2 
r P’ eh 50 3.50 
rs, Chi’go 50 5.50 3.50 4.50 
tsbureh 2 90 2 90 2 90 7 40 
vy York 3.145 3.14 3.145 
Pittsburgh 3.25 3.2 3.25 
New York 19 3.49 3.49 
ttsburgh ,.00 3.00 3.00 , 
w York 3.24 8.245 24 +19 
teel, P’gh 2.90 2.90 90 a 
eel. P’gh o.ae 3.25 A 
Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 50 
switching charge for delivery to foundries 
trict is 50c. per ton 


found in a slight hesitation on the 
buyers as to commitments for next 


apparently no apprehension among pro- 


on and 


what 


stee 


1 as to the 
would have upon the industry. 
reluctant to anticipate peace condi- 


effect which the 


Al- 


nterests admit that they see signs of a 


domestic a 


nd 


export 


demand the 


very 


events make it certain that the mills will 


structural 


market 


such business. 
material 


nd 


railroad 


are 


there 


construction 


Particularly in rails, 
evidences 
nd will continue at a good rate even during 
tment period that must follow the conclu- 
eace. The Government is expected to con- 
hipbuilding a 
hout regard to peace, and this demand will 
to a considerable extent. 


pro- 


influenza has been felt in the mills of the 


; 


district only to a limited extent. 


The lead- 


lost through this cause 7 per cent of its 


es last week. 


a very satisfactory rate. 


market 


continues 
inquiries for all grades of iron, but sellers 
ng buyers to Washington. 
a good rate and October should equal, if 


inactive. 


Work at the coke ovens has 
ghtly affected, but on the whole production 


There 


Production con- 


the excellent September record, unless in- 
Some sellers seem to detect a 


roads increase. 
esitation 


on 


the 


part of consumers 
‘or iron for next year’s delivery because of 
talk, but this may be more fancied than real, 
have been many consumers who would gladly 
eir orders on the books for first half, if it 
No one seems to question that Gov- 
fixed prices will continue until Dec. 31, at 


in con- 


‘en though peace comes before that date, and 
& suggestion that fixed prices would be con- 
! a period after peace is declared, so that 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, ©) ,). ; ; 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cent Cent Cents ce 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’g! 00 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gl 6.2 t f 
Wire 1ils, Pittsburg! ; 
Cut nails, Pittsburel tt 
Fence wire, base P’ gl 
Barbed wire, galv I 
Old Material, p. 
Carwheels. Chicago eG 4 2°94 294 00 So 
Carwheels, Philade ; ; 
Heavy stee scrap, I'’gh Of 9.00 } 
Heavy’ Sté rap PT ’ a4 
Heavy Let scrap ( ; ) + 0o0 
N l t, Pittsbur .0 
N« cast, Philad ] 1 , 5 
No east, Ch'go (1 ton) 
N kt wrot ; 
\ Fe} vrot. ( v ) ¢ 


Coke, Connellsville, per Net 1 


Furnace coke prompt $6.00 Sef ta Of z ¢ 
Furnas coke, future 6. Of t t ' 
Foundry, coke, prompt 
Foundr coke future 
Metals, 

er Lb. to Lars Buver t (ie ‘ ts (ent 
Lake copper, New York f 6.4 6.0 ,50 
Electrolytic copper N y 6 ‘ i) “6.06 
Spelter, St. Lou “7 2 <5 950 
Spelter. New York . } ) ‘ 
Lead, St. Louis 7.7 1.75 6.874 
Lead, New York , 8.05 7.00 
Tin. New York 1 iM S 78.50 61.00 

Antim (Asiatic) a. 13.62! i 14.00 oo 

Tin plat 100-Ib. box. P’eh. $7 : $7.7 
business would be stabilized over the readjustment 
period. There is an inquiry in the market for 200 tons 
of cold blast charcoal iron for the making of chilled 
rolls. 

Basic pig iron, $33 Bessemer, $35.20: gray forge. $33; 
No. 2 foundry, $34 No. 3 foundry, $33.50, and malleable 
$34.50, all per gross ton at Valley furnace, the freight rate 
for delivery in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh district being 
$1.40 per ton 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—The shortage of sheet bars 
has grown more acute, and as a result production of 
sheets last week was greatly reduced in some plants. 
The Government is keeping a close watch on the con- 
sumption of sheet bars, and no mill is permitted to 
use more than its share. Violation of this restriction 
has resulted in summary measures by the steel section 
of the War Industries Board. The situation as to 
billets continues as previously reported, there being no 
tonnages available except on Government direct order. 


We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $47.50, and bars $51, forging ingots and forging bil 
lets $60 base, all f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Plates.—Heavy shipments continue to go out to 
shipyards, car builders and other war plants, but there 
new Makers of plates are, of course, 
considering the possibility of an early end of the war, 
and prophecies are of an optimistic nature. The com- 
ing of peace would presumably bring no cessation in 
the building of ships, cars and locomotives, into which 
the bulk of the plate tonnage is going, and it would 
bring forth many inquiries from commercial users 
who have been denied supplies during the past six 
months or a year. We quote sheared plates at 3.25c., 
Pittsburgh mill, for fourth quarter. 


are no features. 


Structural Material.—Orders continue to come from 
the Government, but no large projects are reported. 
It is known that there would be a post war demand 
for steel for railroad bridges, municipal construction, 
etc., but the extent to which general building work 
would be resumed is believed to depend very largely 
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on the labor situation, particularly the wages to be 
paid. Some incline to the view that investors may 
hesitate in erecting office buildings, hotels, apartment 
houses, etc., if costs of material and labor are high. 
There is expected to be a continued demand of large 
proportions for shapes for shipbuilding and car and 
locomotive building. The effect of peace might be to 
stimulate this work rather than decrease it. 

at mill, 


We quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 3 


Pittsburgh, for fourth quarter. 

Rails—The leading interest has orders for rails 
on its books which at the present rate of production, 
would take a year to fill. The end of hostilities would 
perhaps release many of the rail mills now working 
on shell steel, but it is expected that orders from 
domestic and foreign railroads would soon fill up this 
capacity. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The quantity of commercial 
steel bars now being produced is very low, demands 
for shell steel, which have been increasing of late, 
having taken up practically all available facilities. 

We quote 


old steel ra fj < 
iron bar it 5c., at m 


Wire Rods.—Production of wire rods will be still 
further restricted by demands upon the wire mills for 
increased output of shell rounds. Production now does 
not exceed 50 per cent. Prices on wire rods are given 
on page 997. 


from 
fined 


rolled from billets at 2.90c 
and re 
Pittsburgh, for fourth quarter 


soft-steel bars 





common iron bars, 3.50c 


Wire Products.—The situation in wire products is 
growing more serious for all commercial consumers. 
Jobbers are finding it almost impossible to get their 
orders filled. Some commercial orders are being taken 
care of by the utilization of discard steel, but in the 
aggregate this does not mean a large enough tonnage 
to fill more than a fraction of wants. Government 
pressure upon the wire companies for 82-mm. shell 
steel has increased, some producers having been asked 
to more than double their output during the next 30 


days. This takes more steel and leaves less for wire 
and nails. The Government has allocated orders for 
6000 or 7000 tons of wire nails to be shipped to the 
American Expeditionary Forces. In addition, there 


are the large barbed wire requirements of this Gov- 
ernment and the Allies previously reported. With less 
steel available for drawing into wire, the output of 
wire products is likely to drop below the 50 or 60 per 
cent rate which mills have maintaining. 
are given on page 997. 


been Prices 
Cotton Ties.—The season is practically over 
We quote cotton ties for October shipment at $1.96 per 
bundle of 45 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Sheets.—Production of sheets last week dropped to 


the lowest point in the history of the industry. The 


shortage of sheet bars was the factor which caused 
this slump. None of the mills is operating over 60 
per cent, and some are very much below that rate. 


But notwithstanding decreased production, the Govern- 
ment placed large additional orders for sheets; in fact, 
last week was noted both for record low production 
and for very large Government orders. These orders 
indicated that Washington is not being affected by 
peace talk, but is anticipating requirements as if the 
war were to continue for six months or a year longer. 
Many of the mills are not able to take care of jobbers’ 
orders, the A priorities taking all of their output. 
Prices on sheets are given in detail on page 997. 


Tin and Terne Plate.—A decision is expected shortly 
from the Director of Steel Supply as to the restrictions 
which are to be placed upon the use of tin plate for 
dry food containers. The question of the extent to 
which oil canners are to be permitted to use cans is 





also to be decided at the same time. The large oil 
companies are said to be very much worried lest the 
Government will require the use of other than tin 


containers for oil, especially on export shipments, except 
to our own Army and Navy. There is a prospect that 
an order will be issued requiring the packing of all 
dry foods in paper or other containers, so that tin may 
be conserved. So little terne plate is now being manu- 
factured, as compared with normal times, that it is 
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scarcely a factor. We quote tin plate at $7.75 





: per bas 
box for fourth quarter. Prices on terne p)ates se 
given in detail on page 997. 7 

Coke.—Output of Connellsville coke has n fur. 
ther reduced by the blowing out of 1422 bee-} Ov 


by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. According to the (op. 
nellsville Courier, the blowing out of oven y this 
company has been in progress since the first unit of 
the new by-product plant of the Carnegie Stee! Co, a 
Clairton, Pa., went into operation. Shortly after the 
Clairton plant began to produce coke, more 
ovens were blown out at plants from which raw ¢oq] 
shipments were being made. During the first ' 
of this month, the Frick company blew out 1422 ovens 
These idle ovens are not all at plants from whic 
coal is being shipped, being distributed over’ both 
districts of the region, but the larger number js at 
Leckrone, Edenborn, Lambert and Ronco, in the lower 
Connellsville region, the three last-named mines having 
diverted their entire coal output to Clairton. The esti. 
mated production of coke for the week ended Satur. 
day, Oct. 5, was 330,160 tons, a loss of 5035 tons. Ship. 
ments continue at a good rate, very little trouble being 
experienced as to transportation facilities. 


We quote 48 hr. bee-hive blast furnace coke at 
bee-hive foundry coke at $7 and crushed coke over 
$7.30, all in tons of 2000 Ib. at oven. We quote 

70 for run of ovens and $6.70 for selecté 
in all States but Alabama and Washington. To 
prices should be added the freight rate from the 
bee-hive coke district which takes the lowest freight 
by-product 
shall be added, in addition, for coke mar 
England 7c. for each 5c. above 60c. in the f 
(2240 lb.) of coal for water transportat 
used in the manufacture of such coke 


coke at $5 


the point where such coke is 
that thers 
in New 

charges per ton 


on the 


produc ‘ 


coal 


Shafting.—Specifications are heavy, but all are for 
Government work. 

For fourth quarter we quote cold-rolled shafting at 17 per 
cent off list in carloads and 12 per cent in less than carloads 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 












Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Practically everything is 
for the Government. There are no new features. De- 
mand is active. Prices are quoted on page 997. 

We quote button-head structural rivets at $4.40, conehead 


boiler rivets at $4.50 per 100 Ib. Small rivets are 5 


per cent off list for fourth quarter, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Spikes.—As the Allied armies advance in Frar 
and Flanders, the demand for railroad spikes increases 
and producers are having difficulty meeting require- 
ments. 


Standard sizes of railroad spikes 9/16 x 4% in. and 
larger, $3.90 per 100 lb. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each 
or in larger lots. Boat spikes, $5.25 per 100 lb.; rack bolts 
$4.90 base in lots of 200 kegs or more; less than 200 keg 


lots, $1 per 100 lb. extra. All f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Boiler Tubes.—The Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and the locomotive builders continue to take th« 
of the output of welded and seamless boiler tubes 
Discounts on boiler tubes are given on page 997. 


Wrought Pipe.—Production of welded tubular goods 
continues at a fair rate considering the iron and steel 
shortage, but shipments are only on priority. Dis- 
counts on iron and steel pipe are given on page 997 


Hot and Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—Market condi- 
tions show no change. There is a fairly active demand, 
particularly for hot rolled. 

We quote cold-rolled strip steel at $6.50 base per 1° 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 114-in. and wider, 0.100 in. and thic 
hard temper in coils under 0.20 carbon. Boxing charg: 
per 100 Ib 

Hoops and Bands.—Though production does not e» 
ceed 50 per cent of capacity, the output seems to take 
care of the demand. Hoops and bands remain on the 
basis of 3.50c. for fourth quarter. 


> 


Old Material.—Steel plants are constantly urging 
shipments of heavy melting steel and will take what- 
offered. The volume of business being dont 
by dealers is being steadily reduced, largely through 
their inability to obtain supplies. Some of the dealers 
put in bids for the old material offered by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad on a contract basis, but it is be- 
lieved that practically all of this material, as has been 


ever 1S 


~~? 
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months, will go direct to consumers. We 


e] melting scrap, Steubenville, Fol- 
Brac kenridge, Monessen, Midland 


-hurgh, delivered sigh ta hee Ree $29.00 
scrap (for steel plantS) «--""7) .. 29.00 


r1ils, Newark and Cambridge, Ohio, 
nd, Md., Franklin, Pa., and pitts- 


We oan Sem aa. . 34.00 
compressed steel scrap----: _ 29.00 
heet scrap, sides and ends, 
sumers’ mills, pittsburgh 
peeks phe kee NOs ons 29.00 
stamping scrap.--- $22.00 to 93.00 


ing scrap----° 28.00 to 29.00 
rate bars --:*° 28.00 to 29.00 


horus melting stock (unguaranteed ) 34.00 
horus melting stock (guaranteed) .. 36.50 
horus melting stock (bloom and 


is, heavy plates) -+-+"""""" 4e'9o te 39.00 
gaits aaceeeeeess tere a 46.00 to 46 590 
axles, ate@l.secerreerr?* 46.00 to 46.50 
ET aS ke 46 00 to 46.50 
malleable (for malleable works).---> 34.00 
hop icaveesessSeoere*. 5 19.00 
Saki .Vink okt eere ese ree a 29.00 
eidiinesenaneeter hs OR eTe. 36.00 
rop ends (at origin).--+.797"""**" 35.00 
SR ah gana RMR E TAREE 19.00 
a wrought scrap.+++****** ork 34.00 
xje turnings. «++++*""""" 99°99 te 24.00 
able cast SCTAP.+++***** 98.00 to 29 00 


Ferré loys. —F erromanganese and spiegeleisen are 
jemand, consumers being pretty well cov- 
rby needs. The market is weak, but we 

concessions in prices. There is an active 
50 per cent ferrosilicon for next year and 
being done at $150, delivered. For de- 
the remainder of this year; the price is 
5 delivered. Ferrotungsten is active and 
heen made at $2.60 per lb. of contained 


nt ferromangane=" at 320" delivered 
piegeleisen, $75, fo.b. furnace, an a 

of $3.50 per unit being made when the 

above or below the standard Fo! 
mainder of the year 50 per cent ferro 

06 to $155 anda for next yea! at $159 

ner cent Bessemet ferrosilicon at $55; 10 per 

oot 'g60.30; 12 per cent, $63.99 We quote 

» jron, $42; 7 per cent, $43; 8 per cent, 

nt, $47.50; 19 per cent, $50. Three doliars 

vanee for € ach 1 per cent silicon for 11 per 

All the above pric’ s are f.o.b maker’s fur- 


New Str Litsville, Oh10, these furnaces having 
ht rate of $2.99 per gross ton, for delivery '” 
jistrict 


cee AT 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Oct. 15—(By Wire)- 
shed Material. Jobbers are now 


adhering 
the fixed price of $4.23 per keg base on wire 
- a reduction from the former base figure 

m of $4.50. This quotation is made up on 

e of $3.50 Pittsburgh, 2c. freight rate and 
lowed for handling charge. In some cases, 
+ that when customers order less than car- 
of nails, the less than carload freight rate of 
i be allowed, but this apparently is not sup- 
leading dealers. Lately @ considerable ton- 
J] structural shapes and steel bars has bee! 
to the Pittsburgh district, the full price of 
Cincinnati charged. This is an indication 
xtreme shortage of this class of material 
at district. Cold rolled shafting is in urgent 
d there is little improvement in the mill 
Inquiries for galvanized sheets are heavy, 
the jobbers nor the mills can take care of 
tomer’s needs. A small amount of barbed 
received recently, but it is not sufficient to 
demands made on the jobbers. 3lue annealed 
. algo wanted, and the supply is 4 little more 


llowing are local jobbers’ prices: Steel bars and 

tural shapes, 4 13c. base; large rounds and squares 

over, 4.23¢ base; plates, 4.48¢ base; No. 10 blue 

sheets, 5.48c.; steel bands, 3/16 in. and lighter, 

se (using the new band list). Reinforcing concreté 
‘ and wire nails 24.23 per keg base 


‘¢ lron.—The furnaces are insisting on more 
nt observations of Government regulations from 
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their customers, and have sent out letters advising 
that the monthly pledge blanks must be filled out and 
returned promptly or the iron will probably be allo- 
vated to some other melter. Some difference in opin- 
ion exists as tO whether foundry iron will become &5 
scarce as iS generally believed. The cutting off of ship- 
ments to non-essential industries has, of course, in- 
ereased the supply to some extent for cons mers who 
are on the essential list. And the more even distribu- 
tion of iron also helps out the situation to 4 consid- 
erable degree- The southern Ohio furnaces are prob- 
ably under more strict regulations than those in the 
Birmingham district. However, Southern producers 
are selling very little iron for any shipment, and the 
mostly off iron 
with an occasional small tonnage of No. 2 fou dry for 
prompt shipment. Future contracting ™ at a stand- 
still. An improvement in the quality of cok furnished 
Southern furnaces is a matter of general comment, and 


bulk of business now transacted covel 





tends to reduce the production of off iron to some 
extent. Both basic and malleable user» are depending 
on their urgent essential contracts in hand to enable 
them to get iron as fast as wanted. As aft atter of 
fact, no effort is now heing made to cel] any basic 
No complaints are received as delayed sh pments 
from any district. 


Based on freight rates of $3.60 from Rirmingham and 
po *ty y 


e1 <a from Ironton, W' quote, f.0.b. ‘ nat 
Southern coke, No foundry and No. @ soft. .$37.69 
Southern Ohio. No. 2 35.80 
Basic, Northern oT ee mae 34.80 


Coke.—Shipments of foundry coke from both the 
New River and Pocahot tas fields are heing sent forward 
on contracts made some tin 





1e ago, but no new business 
is being taken on now for the reason that the price of 
both 48 and 72-hr. coke was fxed at $8 per nel ton and 
this naturally has eaused the ovens to produce only 
furnace coke except where nec »ssary to make fuel for 
Wise 
County foundry coke 1s heing offered, but the sellers are 
careful to so distribute it among thei! different cus- 
tomers that the total tonnage will not fall into the hands 
of any one or two consumers. Reports from the Con- 
nellsville district indicate that the labor situation is not 


application on former contracts Some spot 


much 
better than 1% was 81x weeks ago. Pig iron furnaces 
appear to be receiving all the coke they need, and in 
some cases limited stocks have been act :mulated for 
future contingencies. 


improving 4s fast as was expt cted, although it} 


Old Material.—The urgent call for nearly all kinds 
of scrap is unchanged. 
for the future is fast 
Sources from which scrap Was drawn in the past are 


Dealers state that the supply 
hecoming a serious proposition. 


now furnishing 4 curtailed tonnage, while the demand 


from the melters is at a high water mark. Shipments 
to both the Pittsburgh and Clev« land districts continue 
quite heavy; and the fo indries in this vicinity are con- 
suming a larger percentage of scrap than at any time in 
the history of the business. The following are buying 
market prices, f.o.b. cars ‘ ‘neinnati and southern Ohio, 
in carload lots: 
Per Gross Ton 


Bundled sheet scral $21.50 to $22 50 


Old iron ras 9250to 34 0 
Relaying ra l cq Ib. and up 44.50 to 45.00 
Rerolling steel rails 31.00to 32 00 
Heavy melting steel] scrap 27.50to 25 00 
Steel rails for melting 27 \to 28.00 
old carwhet 27.50 to 28.00 
P Vet Ton 

No. 1 railroad wrought $29 90 to $29 50 
Cast borings 13.00 t 13.50 
Steel turnings 14.50 to 15.00 
Railroad cast 25.00to 29 50 
No. 1 machinery 28.00 to 22 50 
Burnt scrap 1750to 18 00 
Iron axies 40.00 to 49 50 
Locomotive tires. ‘ smooth inside) 95.50td6 36 00 
Pipes and flues 21.00 to 21 50 
Malleable cast 94.50to 25.00 
Railroad tank and heet 19.90 to ; 


The Skinner Brothers Mfg. Co., St. Louis, maker 
of blow pipes, and at present working on extensive war 
contracts, has acquired a square block of property on 


the Missouri-Pacific tracks at South Vandeventer and 


Boyle Avenues, to which it will move from its present 
location at Tenth and Tylor Streets. 
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Chicago 
Cuicaco, Oct. 14 (By Wire). 

Though the general belief is that the war is far 
from being ended, the talk of peace has injected a con- 
servative element into the attitude of many customers. 
This is exemplified by the disinclination of some users 
of pig iron to take offerings of pig iron which a few 
days ago they would have bought with avidity, while 
in the old material market scrap has appeared from 
mysterious with the result that the market 
shows a weaker tone. The steel mills, loaded as they 
are with all kinds of Government work, reflect none of 
the conjecture over the duration of the war. Specifi- 
cations and orders of the kind which can be filled have 
been heavy this month. One large independent mill is 
now declining to take priority orders with a B rating 
inasmuch as it is useless to put on its books orders it 
cannot fill. Government orders which must come first 
absorb its open-hearth capacity, and beyond this it can- 
not go. It is understood here that 135,000 tons of rails 
which are to go to France will be rolled entirely in the 
East. As reported in THE IRON AGE last week, 40,000 
cars additional for France are now under consideration. 
Agents of Southern producers are hoping their princi- 
willing to take business for the first 


sources 


pals will soon be 


half. One such agent is encouraged by the acceptance 
by his furnace of a few small orders for delivery this 
year. 


The 


market is 


Pig Iron. significant 


iron 


most happening in the 
of a Southern furnace 


in accepting a few small orders for delivery this year, 


local the action 
whereas it has been refusing to accept business of any 
kind heretofore. It is hoped that the furnace in ques- 
tion and others in the South will soon open their books 
for next year. The Northern furnaces continue to take 
orders for first half delivery although this business has 
slowed up to a considerable extent. In every case where 
an order is accepted, it must be thoroughly understood, 
the usual pledges have to be given as to the essential 
character of the requirement. Of is the fact, 
attributed to created by peace talk, that 
some melters were indifferent to-day when offered off- 
sulphur iron. Last week they were eager to take iron 
of this character the high price it commands. 
Now they seem to think the end of the war is in sight 
and that they will do to avoid committing them 
selves to an inferior product at high prices. There are 
plenty of inquiries for standard iron 
wherewith to satisfy the demand. Lake Superior char- 
coal Scotch, C to AA, ranges from $38.50 to $40 furnace 
and for Chicago delivery is subject to a freight rate of 
$2.20 or $2.50. Lake Superior 
furnace and subject 


interest 
sentiment 

despite 
well 


grades, but no 


charcoal No. 6 is 


to freight rates of $2.20 or $2.50. 


n>, 
Dov 


The fe ving 1otations are for 


iron delivered at con 
sumers’ vards, except th for Northern foundry, malleabl« 
ind teel-makir ling ow phosphoru whicl 
are f.o.b furnace nd ‘ not ncelude switching charge 
averaging 50c. per 
Lake Superior cl Ni to 5. .$38.70 to $39.00 
Northe Ke fou it No Oo 
tc i 5 
Northern I i 
. yc $.00 
Norther } } } ar 4 00 
S ther \ fou ind Ne ft 
~ he N i 
ss 7 t< 2 9 00 
M 4.50 
Ba 33.0% 
Ow | ! e) 4 01 
Ferroalloys.—Inquiry is not large for either ferro 
’ 
manganese o spiegeleisen Ferromanganese offered 
for the sfirst quarter does not seem to be wanted and 


there is a suspicion that consumers feel they may be 


figure if they wait, this 
talk of the war ending soo The 


able to purchase at a lower 


being engendered by 
largest interest in ferrosilicon is not yet taking 
business for 


general 
next year. 


We quote 70 per cent ferromanganese at $250, delivered ; 


50 per cent ferrosilicon at $150 to $160, delivered. and 16 to 
18 per cent spiegeleisen at $75, furnace 
Plates.-Not much is to be said except that Gov- 
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October (7. 


ernment allocations continue, if not so hea 
have been. Many light plates are wanted 


ment work, especially for tanks. About all t “ta 
can get is off sizes and material rolled from a 
The official mill quotation is 3.25c., Pittsburgt ee 
to Chicago being 27c. per 100 lb. Jobbers who ‘ = 
quote 4.52c. ” 
Structural Material.—Here also Governm: ‘ 
tions take all that can be spared from ship ani railroa, 
work. The Milwaukee Bridge Co. will supp 5 tone 
needed for deck and girder spans by the United Sta, 
Railroad Administration for the Great Northe: Ratt 
road. ey 
The official mill quotation is 3c., Pittsburgh, kes 
a freight rate of 27c. per 100 lb. for Chicago de! b 


bers quote 4.27c. for material out of warehouse 


Bars.—All the mild steel bars produced 
into direct or indirect Government work. TI! nands 
of motor truck manufacturers are heavy, with an A. 
rating which is expected to be bettered. Bar iron sy 
ifications are good, makers now having acquirs 
log. Rail carbon bar production continues 
stricted by the lack of re-rolling rails. 

Mill prices are: 


freight 


Mild steel bars, 2.90c. Pittsburch 
rate of 27c¢ per 100 lb.: diseard bars 
ago: common bar iron, 3.50« Chicago: refine: 
rail carbon, 3c., Chicago 
Jobbers quote soft steel bars, 4.17c., bar iron 4 , for 
in. thick and heavier. Reinforcing bars, 4.29%4c. basé 
the new price there is no charge for twisting, but extras for 
sizes are quoted as per card. Shafting, list plus 13 per cent 





Sheets.—Though sheets are the most easily obtair 
able of any finished products, they are nevertheless j 
good demand for Government work arising from both 
army and navy needs. Production keeps its level as 


established in recent months. For prices see finished 
iron and steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 997. 

Chicago delivery out of stock regardless of quantity, No 
10 blue annealed, 5.52c.; No. 28 black, 6.52c., and No. 28 
galvanized, 7.77c 

Rails and Track Supplies.—It is understood that the 
155,000 tons of rails which France requires will be 
rolled in the East. The mills here are taking 
orders, but are shipping heavily. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.90c., Pittsburgh. 
with square nuts, 4.90c., Pittsburgh. Tie plates, steel, 3.25c 


tie plates, iron, 3.75c.; f.o.b. maker’s mills. The base for 
light rails is 3c., f.o.b. maker’s mill, for 25 to 45-lb. se 
tions, lighter sections taking Government extras 
Wire Products.—With no one fully satisfied, th 

uation drags along unchanged. Because 
base established for small weight spools of barbed wir 
a new card of prices will be issued for 80-rod wit 
which is generally used for domestic purpos« For 


no new 


Track bolts 


of the 


prices see finished iron and steel f.o.b. Pittsburg! 
page 997. 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—The pipe required by the 0! 


nitrate plants has been placed. The United States Cast 
[ron Pipe & Foundry Co. will supply 900 tons for t 
plant at Ancor, Ohio, and 500 tons for the Toledo p! 
The Akron, Ohio, inquiry calling for 5050 tor 
come up Oct. 18. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax, as 


ows Water pipe, 4-in., $69.80; 6-in. and larger, $665 
Class A and gas pipe, $1 extra 

Bolts and Nuts.—As anxiously as any industry, th 
bolt and nut makers are watching for any chang' 
the war program. Meanwhile they are as busy as t! 
can be and taking on only such business as ca! 
companied with the necessary pledges to secure raw 
material. For mill prices, see finished iron and ste 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 997. Jobbers quote: 

Structural rivets, 5.67c boiler rivets, 5.77¢.; machine 
bolts up to ®% x 4 in., 37% per cent off; larger sizes <9 47° 
5 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 32% off; larger size* 


10 off; box pressed nuts, square, tapped, 78c. off; hexago! 


tapped, 58c. off: coach or lag screws, gimlet points square 
heads, 40 per . 


cent off. Quantity extras for nuts 


Old Material.—Despite the fact that the market 5% 
been more active this last week, it shows a weasel 
tendency, which may be attributed to the fact that co! 
siderable material has unexpectedly appeared. Thovg® 
the market is softer, there has been no break in prices 
In ordinary times, declines would be shown this wee* 
and they will come if the present tendency continues 
Lists have been issued by the Great Northern ana ™ 
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Oetobe 


Western Indiana railroads. There are no 

s to report. 

r delivery in buyers’ yards, Chicago and vicin- 
ind transfer charges paid, as follows 


ils ‘ i : ~.«« $39,00 
ils ‘ seececcvvemeee we Gane 
els ‘ ae 29.00 
is, rerolling. . 34.00 
ils, less than 5 ft ‘ ; 34.00 
ting steel 29.00 
hes and guards, cut apart 29.00 
eel P 29.00 
ixle turnings 24.00 


Per Net Ton 
ind splice bars... $34.82 
ars and transoms de 41.52 
bars i 30.36 
xles .. ‘ 41.52 
ixles - $1.52 
road wrought 30.36 
oad wrought ‘ . 29.46 
; 29.46 
flues ‘ : . 25.89 


#). 
” 


heling jen ore 
eling tapes 20.00 


cles and couplers : , 30.36 
O86 no ‘ 30.36 
crap 90.36 
hings , . 32.59 
tires, smooth 40.50 to 41.50 
hop turnings 16.50 to 16.96 
nes é 16.50 to 16.96 
ind light cast scrap 25.50 to 25.89 
5.50 to 25.89 
es 25.50 
illeable i 30.36 

il malleable . 29.00to 30.00 
i scrap 2°50 to 23.00 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 15. 


the present condition in the iron market, 
ery large percentage of the business is 
ndirectly controlled by the Government, 
for peace could not have the important 
would come if business were not so con- 
there has been a feeling of hesitancy dur- 
few days, just enough to give an intima 
would happen in the event of negotiations 
eing seriously undertaken. The feeling was 
example, in the cold reception which was 
plan of the Pennsylvania Railroad pro- 
its scrap on contracts extending over a 
period. Some dealers refused to bid, on 
that they did not desire to obligate them- 
r in the future, as they feared that in the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe there 
slump, and they would find themselves 
'y large tonnages of scrap under con- 


ts of influenza, followed in many cases by 
have been very seriously felt in Philadel- 

nity during the past week. The increase 
ber of cases is not, however, 
a few 


now so rapid 
days ago in Philadelphia, and the 
general that in this city better conditions 
evail, but the disease is extending in other 
ind at Coatesville, particularly, all the iron 
ints are affected. The Alan Wood Iron & 

‘been compelled to bank one blast furnace, 
rth output has been reduced about 50 per 

finishing capacity has also been affected. 
litions prevail in many other 
nnsylvania. 


plants in 


rable difficulty is still being experienced in 
ers to conform to requirements of the Pri- 
in regard to affidavits. This is not due 

gness to comply, but solely to a misunder- 
to what is really demanded. 


)re.—The sale of 50,000 tons of Spanish spathic 
‘rous iron ore has been made to the Mid- 

& Ordnance Co. and one of 30,000 tons to 

rn Steel Co. The ore analyzes: iron, 56 per 
ganese, 4 per cent; phosphorous, 0.006 per 
price was about 32c. a unit, delivered, Phila- 

In past years some difficulty was experienced 
this ore, because it was high in manganese, 
nanganese content has made it especially de- 
n the manufacture of munitions. ‘Before the 
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war, this ore sold as low as 7%c. per unit. The sale 
of the 80,000 tons followed prolonged correspondence 
with Washington in regard to obtaining vessel tonnage 
to bring the ore from Spain, and the 
sels will be provided through the 
ment. 


necessary ves- 
American Govern 

Pig Iron.—The pig-iron business in the Eastern ter 
ritory is so thoroughly in the hands of the Govern 
ment that salesmen have little to do except look after 
details. As an illustration of the extent to which the 
Government control extends, a rather amusing incident 
occurred recently when a buyer appealed to Washington 
to obtain a single carload of pig iron, and was gravely 
informed that he might take up that purchase with a 
seller in the Philadelphia district. While there is no 


great abundance of pig iron, the men who have been 
longest in the business see no cause for anxiety. We 
quote standard grades of iron for delivery in Phila 
delphia, except low phosphorous grades for which f. o. 
furnace prices are quoted: 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1 X $40.60 
Eastern Pennsylyania No xX 38.85 
Eastern Pennsylvania No found: 37.60 
Virginia No. 2 X 41.75 
Virginia No foundry 40.50 
Basic 36.60 
Gray forge 36.60 
sessemer tS RO 
Standard low phosphorus f.o.b. furnace 54.00 
Low phosphorus (copper bearing fob. fur 
we) 00 
Old Material.—Shortage of some kinds of scrap has 


been so serious in the past few days that it has been 
necessary to take some old material from various plants 
and send it to others which 


need oF +. 


were more urgently in 
The bidding on the large tonnage of scrap 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad was not active, partly 
on account of the unwillingness of dealers to obligate 
themselves to take the material so far in advance, and 
also because it is understood that the plan is not 
meeting with favor among some Government officials 
The American Iron and Steel Institute Sub-committee 
on Scrap lron and Steel is taking a very decided stand 
against permitting dealers to violate the prices and 
regulations -promulgated by the sub-committee in 
junction with Government officials. 


con 
Warning is being 
given in most positive language that no mercy will be 
shown to future offenders and that more severe pun 
ishment than has heretofore prevailed will be inflicted. 
The reports that permits have been issued to allow some 
consumers to pay $1.50 a ton more for certain tonnages 
W. Vernon Phillips, 
chairman of the sub-committee, states that the permits 
to allow certain mills to pay $21 for borings and turn 
ings expired on Sept. 28 and that no 
this kind for any 


of cast scrap are positively denied 


more permits ol 


material will be issued, unless im 


peratively demanded in order to keep plants engaged 
on Government work in full operation. We quote for 
delivery in. Philadelphia and nearby points as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $29.00 
Steel rails, rerolling 34.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and under 39.00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under 36.50 
Low phosphoru 0.06 and under $32.00 to 34.00 
Old iron rails 39.00 
Old carwheels 29.00 
No. 1 railroad” wrought 34.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 33.00 
Country yard rought 29.00 
No. 1 forge fire 29.00 
Bundled skeleton 9 00 
No. 1 busheling 31.00 
No. 2 busheling 100to 20.00 
Turnings (or blast furnace use) 19.00 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling mill use) 19.00 
Cast borings (for blast furnace use) 13.00 
Cast borings (clean) 19.00 
No. 1 cast (for steel plant use) 29.00 
No. 1 cast (cupola sizes) 34.00 


Grate bars 
Stove plat 


28.00to 29.00 
28.00to 29.00 
Railroad malleabl for teel plants) 29.00 


: ‘| 
Railroad eable (for malleable works) 34.60 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and tubes 

(new pecificat ns) 33.00 
Ungraded pipe 29.00 


Ferroalloys.—The market for ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen is undoubtedly easier, and reports continue 
that spiegeleisen has been sold at $75, delivered. We 
quote 70 per cent ferromanganese at $250, delivered, 
and 16 to 18 per cent spiegeleisen at $75, f. o. b. fur- 


a 
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nace, $3.50 being the unit price on both 


variations from these standards. 


Coke.—There is considerable shifting of coke from 


one blast furnace to another, under direction of the 
Washington officials, and in some cases th policy 
does not seem to bring about the desired relief. Many 
furnaces are working from hand to mouth, in imml- 
nent danger being compelled to bank Foundries 
are comfortably supplied for near-by requirements, but 
the general opinion is that few are provided for needs 
extending beyond month or two. The storing of 
coke has been understood to be contrary to the wl hes 


of the Fuel Administration We quote 48-hr. blast- 
furnace coke at $6, and 72-hr. foundry coke at $7, f. o. b. 
Connellsville 


and Steel_—The movement of plates 


other 


Finished Iron 
to Hog Island 
very heavy. 
tember and 
the Hog Island plant 
when it gets in full operation. 


and shipbuilding plants continues 
One company shipped 18,000 tons in Sep 
August. It is expected that 
75.000 t 


1? OOO tons 
will require month 
Director General Schwab 
is in Philadelphia to-day conferring with the 


ons pel 


plate 
’ terial. A 
feature of the finished-material market is the tremen 
demand for bolts and nuts for the shipbuilding 
plants, and manufacturers are having much difficulty 


manufacturers in regard to delivery of ma 


dous 


in meeting it. We quote plates at 3.48c.; plain struc- 
tural material 3.20C.° soft steel bars, 3 13¢.; common 
bar iron, 3.73c.; refined iron bars, 5.23c.; No. 10 blue 


sheets, 4.48c.; No. 28 black 


No. 28 galvanized sheets, 


ce OO. « 
).20C.>5 


sheets, 
6.48¢c., all Philadelphia 


annealed 
and 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 14 


that a lot of iron ordered for 
the last quarter will not be delivered on time and that 
much of it will lap over into 1919. The largest foundry 
iron maker, which has been known to carry as much as 
145,000 in yards, does not expect to have any 
stocks at all at the end of this month. It is needless to 
say that smaller foundry producers will be in the same 
fix. One interest is shipping at the rate of 22,000 tons 


It is very evident 


tons 


this month with a production of 16,000. One other 
concern has only a few hundred tons in yards. Prac- 
tically the only available iron after Nov. 1 will be the 
current production. With a dozen stacks on basic 


and several of the 18 active foundry stacks on the 
lame-duck list, foundry One 
concern is reported to have sold 75,000 tons into 1919. 
If that is the case, the sales are largely in the nature 
of options. Allocations come regularly, the major 
portion being for shipbuilding plants. Alabama furnaces 
have take on 
fighting shy of it and will 
that, however, there 


iron is becoming scarcer. 


been asked to more basic, but they are 


avoid it if possible. Of 


does not seem much chance. Some 


of the basic manufactured has failed in specifications 
and has been diverted to other consumers than the 
ones originally designated Production shows little 
sign of increasing. The nine months production has 
been only 1,900,000 tons and under present pace of 


1 
} > 
i De 


production the totals for the year in Alabama wil 
only 2,550,000 tons, a decrease from the high record of 
1917 of around 400,000 tons. With this i 


production and no ste 


deficiency 
The Republic 


‘ks the tale is told. 


company expects to start a third furnace at any time 
dependent upon details on its new washer, on 
which there is still some delay. Shipments are unim 
peded, iron moving as offered. We quote per gross to! 
f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces as follows 

No 

7 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Jobbers appeal in vain for sanitary 
pipe, of which the general trade is well-exhausted. The 
line has been drawn tight and no ef is in sight. 


Water pipe c report 
the labor that could be secured can handle. The leading 
interest is operating at Birmingham, Anniston and 
Chattanooga on pipe for essentials and the Bessemer 
plants machine shop is turning out castings 


ynecerns about as much business as 


THE IRON 


alloys for 


AGE October 1° 


Coal and Coke.—The coal production for 


Hast 
week reached 409,000 tons, an increase over the 
two preceding weeks of 25,000 tons. Predict a 
so frequently proved erroneous that no one : 
whether this pace will be maintained, althoug 
tions point that way. The year’s maximun 
the week ending July 27 with 433,000 tons. § . 
s moving to Texas and the Pacific coast, - 

re principally engaged on coke for furnac "i 
dstrict. Foundries seldom have more than a . 
upply on hand. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is n 

smooth channels, the trade being confined t lis 
trict for heavy melting and No. 1 cast, with rht 
and stove plate, etc., going as far as Chattan and 
Knoxville, but seldom further. We quote ; $5 


ton, Birmingham district delivered price, as fo 


Old steel axles . 68 Cae ae eRe $37.00 to$ 
Old steel rails ited cone Beet 
ee Cee Oe yn ies chad ane 27.00 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought........... . 30.00 to 
Se. A add OOS backs heEsaween .. 30.00 to 
i ee ee Perk ce 39.00 to 
Tramear wheels ‘ as . 28.00 to 
Machine shop turnings.......... --. 17.00 to 
Cast-iron borings > dele & traemtaeen 17.00 to 
Stove plate na . ‘ 25.00 to 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14 

Pig lron.—Although almost every consumer in the 
St. Louis district would take pig iron in large and smal] 
lots if it were available, there has been nothing large in 
the way of bookings during the past week. Smal! lots 
continue to be sold, mostly surplus runs of off analysis, 
some high silicon, ete., but the bulk of the new business 
now is under Government priority control and there- 
fore independent transactions are few. In general, 
this year’s business has all been taken care of. The 
stove foundries are fairly active, but their allotments 
are only 50 per cent of their requirements in former 
years. At that they are in fairly good condition as 
to stocks, having made it a practice in past years to 
supply themselves ahead instead of from hand to mouth 
as in the case of small foundrymen. More and more 
foundries are getting into the classification which as- 
sists them in getting pig ron, and that is helping the 
situation. Labor, however, is short. 


Coke.—Coke is only obtainable on existing contracts, 
which the ovens are living up to in very good shape, 
and very little of deferment of shipment is reported 
from any cause. There are good stocks at most foun- 
dries and practically all consumers are protected for 
the current year. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Finished products are in 
about the same condition as previously reported, with 
the mills making no contracts and few deliveries except 
for war work. Warehouse men are behind in deliveries 
and are pressed for material, which continues to be 
severely censored as to use before delivery. For stock 
out of warehouse we quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 
1.24c.; iron bars, 4.50c.; structural material, 4.34c.; 
tank plates, 4.59¢.; No. 8 sheets, 5.54c.; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, 5.59c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, 
one pass, 6.59c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet 


1.84c. 


gage, 


Old Material.—Considerable trading was done among 
the dealers in scrap during the past week on the lines 
of the trading reported previously, the peace talk and 
other conditions tending to lead the smaller dealers to 
get Government prices while possible. The larger deal- 
ers have bought heavily to hold against the futuré 
also to deliver on contracts. Railroads are not selling 
their scrap. Lists out during the week were few and 
most of these were held up after bids were in. This 
was true of lists from the Big Four, the Wabash and 
other lines. There is some report of shipment direct 
from the Government controlled roads to industries and 
dealers, if the report be true, are wondering what they 
will have in the way of business if it keeps up. The 
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red about 1100 tons, the Big Four about 

souri, Kansas & Texas about 200 tons, and 
lots were put up for private sale. Con- 
uy freely all offerings almost regardless 
conditions are such that they are getting 
ortunity to, as the aggregate in sight is 

quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. consumers’ 
tis industrial district, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


ve 
yo 


> to $39.00 
I ocnee — . 338.50to 34.00 
w Cam 2 fe. scusce 31.00 to 31.50 


55.00 to 65.00 


The esc eceeeeseseseese 
. <a 28.50 to 29.00 

id heavy melting steel 
Fai) acta aed acetal o-e- 28.50to 29.00 
- MOG. webaantancenavas 28.00 to 28.50 
g OGh. é demessasns 27.00 to 27.50 

ind guards, cut 
28 50to 29.00 
dled sheet scrap 24.75 to 25.25 
nd tire turnings. . 21.50 to 22.00 

Per Net Ton 

bars. eit ; .. $33 00 to $33.50 
bars.. ‘ ; ‘ ~+e- 29.50to 30.00 
ete. cae ..+» 41.00to 41.50 





Sieh. +5 wk tava ariel poovcae C200 08. 41.50 
irch bars and transoms... 40.00to 40.50 
~ 2. See oe 29.75 to 30.25 
road wrought........ ecee 29.0080 29 50 
PORE 54 aisle ten t0ee eeeee 29.23t0 30.25 
ers and knuckles. ; 29.75 to 30.25 
tires, 42 in. and over 
WEE. Bes neds + oes deecueen 38.50 to 39.00 
ule as 6: Wiha weaelwme 26.00 to 26.50 
DOCH: s.na.badeeiue ~«+e- 16.50to 1700 
NOM sv iwvizes cen seedse> ue 27.00 to 27.50 
rs cut to sheets and rings 24.00to 24.50 
a ee weeee 29.50t0 30.25 
ind light cast scrap..... 23.00 to 23.50 
J Per eee .--+ 28.758 to 29.25 
! 75 to 27.50 
5.25 to 25.75 
id sheet and tank scrap. 24.00to 24.50 
etete DAUR sisi iscta cues 21.50to 22.00 
D CRIME: éccseccs .. 16.50to 17.00 
ROG Wd nee Keke RED 21.50 to 22.00 
iilroad mixed scrap......... 24.00to 24.50 
C8 wet meee eiaDiseeeeeun 29.00 to 29.50 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 8. 


iron and steel market reflects the markets 

rn centers, and a growing shortage of all 
noted. All work except Government enter- 
come to an end, but even in such work as 
for the Emergency Fleet delay in the 
steel and iron materials is becoming more 
Che jobbers are finding their stocks dwindling. 
some replacements but not in 
ifficient to make good the stocks sold, and 
he situation for all materials is assuming 
of sheets. However, the situation is 


receiving 


phase 
derstood. 
bars.—Bars continue easier than any other ma- 
ssential needs are being supplied, but the 
of bars on scrap in this section makes their 
sy for the future, as the supplies of scrap 
ng no evidence of increase. 
ctural Steel—No new demand for structural 
ired in the past two weeks, and nothing of 
n the way of new developments, is re- 
e in sight. 
es.—Shipments on replacement orders showed 
falling off in the past two weeks and the 
‘Ss are showing the effects. These stocks, 
till in fair condition. 
ts.—The market is stripped practically bare. 
inquiry is constantly coming to the job- 
ially for galvanized sheets, but there seems 
prospect that these orders can be filled in the 
ire, 
ight Pipe——There has not been a great deal of 
ently. Prospective users understand the 
d they are either getting along without 
pipe or are searching through their scrap 
pipe which can be made to do. A thorough 
is also been made for second hand pipe, which 
resent emergency can be made useful. These 
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are the explanations which are given for the falling off 
in inquiry, as it is well known some really essential 
industries are in need of wrought pipe. 


Cast-Iron Pipe—On Oct. 1 the price of cast iron 


pipe was advanced $5 a ton, f.o.b. factory. This gives 
the basic price of $€0 for 6-in. or larger and $63 for 
f-in. Freight and war tax added make these rates 
$83.20 in San Francisco for 6-in. and larger, and $86.20 
for 4-i The Government recently placed orders 
through contractors for approximately 300 tons of pipe 


Goat 


for the installation of the fresh water system on 
: i are being trained. 


Island, where sailors for the Navy 
In addition it placed orders for about 130 tons of sub 
marine pipe to convey the water to the island. 


Pig lron.—There is no change. If anything, pig 
iron is getting scarcer as th ntracts made some time 
ago elapse. It 
been made for some tims 

Coke. 
and more in this market although its high percentage 
in ash makes it an expensive proposition. Some sh:p 
ments arriving here are said to have gone as high as 
18 per cent in ash, although it is acknowledged that 
the average is much lower. 
to using this coke comes from the workers themselves, 
who dislike trying anything to which they are not 
accustomed. At the foundries where Northern coke is 
being tried it is said that the workmen blame every 
thing which goes wrong about the foundry on the coke 
While this is absurd it interferes materially with output. 

Old Materials.—If anything, scrap is becoming 
scarcer. The dealers declare that they cannot find any 
new supplies and they also assert that some holders 
of small amounts, which would total a considerable 
quantity in the aggregate, are unwilling to sell at the 
Government figures. The trade is anxiously awaiting 
the return from the East of Emory E. 


reported that no new contracts have 


The Northern coke is likely to be used more 


One of the main objections 


Smith, in the 
hope that he may have found some solution for their 
problems. The largest users of scrap have been ac- 
cumulating stocks for a long time and it is doubtful 
if they would be in serious need for a number of months 
if the supply of- scrap ceased altogether. gut they 
have been helping out the smaller fellows, most of 
whom are dependent on the generosity of the more 
important and larger industries In a crisis this 
source would be cut off and many smaller foundries 
and others would have to close. We quote prices of 
scrap on gross ton basis: 


Scrap steel for cupola u 24 
First grade ror ( chiner ! I i igT 
tural) 10 
Se l gi { ) f 
Third gra ( ! ) of 
I irth gr (fg p fi f 
rned n) 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Oct. 14 

Pig Iron.—More and more Government work is tak- 
ing up full capacity of furnaces. Increasing quotas of 
pig iron of all grades are coming in for allocation and 
everything booked continues to be by that method; that 
Local 
furnaces are arranging to produce as much malleable 
next few 
months in order to care for Government requirements, 


is, all iron placed is for Government purposes 
tonnage as they will be able to during the 


allocations for which, it is understood, will be in con- 
siderable volume between now and spring. Prices are 


as follows, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo: 








No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 5 silicon $27.00 
No. 2 X, 2.26 te 5 35.25 
No. 3 foundry, 1.75 25 n 34.00 
Grav forge 23.00 
Malleable, silicon not over £0 
Basic 00 
Bessemer “9 
Lake Superior charcoal, regular grade fob 
Buffalo 52 50 


Finished Iron and Steel—The various distributors 
are promptly filing their claims with their regular 
sources of supply for replacement of material shipped 
out for essential purposes during the preceding month, 
in line with the War Industries Board provisiens for 





S188 it ioe a, 
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the replenishment of stocks. It is understood that spec- 
ifications are scanned closely by the mills and in many 
instances a modification is requested as to sizes and 
qualities. In some instances, the mills frankly state 
that they will be unable to make shipments so long as 
the demand for direct war uses continues as large as 
it is. Class A is getting practically everything that is 
shipped, and there is a tightening up on priorities. 
There seems to be very little material left for classes 
B and C. Some mills state that priority ratings have 
to be higher than A-5 to receive attention. It is under- 
stood that allocations continue to be very heavy for 
shell rounds and for plates and structural material to 
be used by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Produc- 
tion of barbed wire, and most other wire, and wire nails 
is almost fully taken up by direct war orders, through 
allocations which keep coming in. Government orders 
for billets and ingots received recently by one local mill 
take up its capacity for the next four or five months. 
The demand for turnbuckles is good, and manufac- 
turers hope for some advance in price to compensate for 
increased operating costs. The Lackawanna Bridge Co., 
Buffalo, has the contract for an 80 x 100 ft. foundry 
extension for the Strong Steel Foundry Co., taking 100 
tons of steel; for seven manufacturing buildings for 
the Republic Carbon Co., Niagara Falls, taking 700 
tons, and also the contract for a warehouse for the 
Atlas Crucible Steel Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., 100 tons. 
The George A. Fuller Construction Co., Cleveland, has 
been awarded the contract for two large additional 
manufacturing buildings for the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Buffalo, to cost $300,000 and taking 800 
tons of steel. Bids are being taken by the same company 
for an additional building requiring about one-half this 
tonnage. 


Old Material.—Scarcity is the prominent feature in 
most lines of scrap materials. All consumers would 
willingly take on larger tonnages, if desired materials 
were obtainable. Many mills have succeeded in making 
pretty good start in laying in tonnages required for 
use during the early winter months; but others have 
not been so successful and dealers say the outlook for 
the winter is not promising. Prices are firmly held, and 
some of the cheaper grades have gained a relatively 
higher level, as mentioned in last week’s report. We 
quote the present schedule as follows per gross ton, 


f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel - $29.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and under. 39.00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under... ee 36.50 
Low phosphorus, not guaranteed.... 34.00 
ee a ae 34.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast...... 34.00 
Iron axles Rane as sete’ ...$44.00 to 46.00 
Steel axles 44.00to 46.00 
Carwheels .. ; 29.00 
Railroad malleable .... ; 7 : 34.00 
Machine shop turnings. 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy axle turnings se ame Bk ee 24.00 
Clean cast borings 18.00 to 19.00 
Iron rails 36.00 to 37.00 


Locomotive grate bars 

Stove plate 

Wrought pipe 

No. 1 busheling scrap 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 


co 


50to 28.00 
50to 29.00 
00to 28.0 
00to 30.00 
00 to 26.00 


t po te 
~1 


bo oo 
1© 


New York 


NEw York, Oct. 16. 

Pig lron.—In regard to the question whether the rail 
and water competitive freight rate or the all-rail rate 
is to prevail in figuring on sales of Virginia iron, H. 
G. Dalton, chairman of the Pig Iron, Iron Ore and 
Lake Transportation Committee of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, in a letter to a seller of Virginia 
iron, has ruled as follows: “The Director of Steel 
Supply has referred to me for answer your letter of 
the Ist inst. in reference to the matter of what freights, 
whether rail or water, shall govern in determining the 
delivered price for pig iron in such districts as the 
double basing plan is effective. In reply thereto would 
say that the official all rail freight rate in effect from 
Birmingham to points of destination on any sales 
of Virginia iron that may make or on any allocations 


of Virginia iron that may be made on you, shall 
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govern.” This ruling is of considerable ;, rtance 
to many furnaces as it makes a difference 
dollar per ton in shipments to a large ; 
points. The scarcity of foundry pig iron is 
nounced. The demand from foundries has | ¢¢y jp. 
sistent and they have been buying off-Besse, with. 
out question for foundry use. The Northern Ore ¢, 
has been compelled to blow out its Keystone ¢ 
at Island Park, Easton, Pa., on account of 
having proved inadequate. This stack has be akin 
off-Bessemer because the stoves were not 
satisfactorily. We quote prices as follows for tije. 
water delivery for Northern and Southern , 
to Jan. 1, 1919: 


I lly a 
er of 


pro- 


No. 1 X, silicon, 2.75 to 3.25...... et ; $40.90 
Me. 3 Howe, Bile OS Bless acewaesie 115 
No. 2 plain, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25........ ; 90 
No. 2 X Virginia, silicon, 2.25 to 2.75..... $2.95 
No. 1 Southern Call PR)... sci sensesess 43.20 
No. 2 Southern (all rail) 1.70 


Ferroalloys.—The demand for ferromanganese ané 
spiegeleisen is very light, only small lots having bee 
called for in the past week. Quotations are unchanged, 
that for 70 per cent ferromanganese being $250, de. 
livered, with $3.50 per unit added or subtracted above 
or below the 70 per cent standard. The reports continue 
that this could be shaded on a favorable inquiry but 
there is no indication that it has been. For spiegeleisen 
the quotation appears to be firm at $75, furnace, for 16 
per cent alloy and at $82, furnace, for 18 per cent mate- 
rial. The manganese ore market is easing. Sales have 
been made in the past week of several thousand tons of 
Brazilian ore, some of it at $1.20 per unit, seaboard 
This contrasts with as high as $1.35 and $1.40 per unit 
some time ago. A number of new sellers are in the 
market offering this and other ore. The 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon market is quiet and easy at $150 to $160 
per ton on contract, depending on the amount desired. 
There is an inquiry in the market for 900 tons for 
delivery in 1919. . 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The notable development 
is the increased price granted bar iron mills, effective 
Oct. 17, as noted in detail elsewhere in this issue. The 
result is expected to develop some additional buying, 
although purchasers will in many cases hesitate 
pay the 43 per cent advance which this means, the 
new price on refined iron being 5c. per lb. base, against 
3.50e. Bar iron mills generally have three to four 
months’ work booked but have refused for months to 
take anything but the most attractive offerings. All 
have claimed that 3.50c. represented for many sizes 
a considerable loss and on the smaller sizes there has 
been some irregularity, a demand of 4c. base being not 
uncommon. It is noteworthy that these smaller se 
tions, % in. and smaller in rounds and squares, for 
example, and sections larger than, say, 1% in., auto- 
matically carry the 5c. base whether refined iron or 
not. The point is that a certain amount of muck bar 
is essential in either of the extreme ranges, and the 
higher price is thus permitted. It is possible that 
further substitution of the iron will be made for ste: 
in view of the growing scarcity of shell discard stee 
For months a considerable tonnage of such has been 
sold at prices averaging about 3.65c. through the pur- 
chasers’ buying the billets and paying $25 per 
for conversion. Thus $47.50 for the billets plus $2 
for the conversion makes a total of about $73 for the 
finished steel bar. Such substitution will, of 
mean that instead of the consumer paying $15 above 
the steel bar base, he will have to pay $42 above the 
base or $27 per ton additional, assuming that the sizes 
come either outside the range of the 3.50c. price o 
that common merchant iron will not suffice. The higher 
freight rates which will go into effect on Nov. 1 an¢ 
which will represent advances of about 6% per cen 
for Philadelphia, 10 per cent for New York and 1! per 
cent for Boston, follow, as stated in this column, as the 
direct result of an abandoning of the special com- 
modity rate for the higher general classification rat¢ 
The rates are detailed elsewhere in this issue and * 
may be stated that in about 60 days new rates W! 
be established from Buffalo to maintain the usua! rela 
tion between Buffalo and Eastern shipments and Pitts- 


‘ourse, 
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Eastern shipments. In structural lines bids 
taken for a storehouse at Washington for 
ment involving 300 tons; the remodeling of 
n the Boston Navy Yard, requiring 1800 
again for figures, and New York State is 
prices on 300 tons for an armory at Troy. 
‘yania Railroad has awarded 300 tons of 
ler plant at Hampton Roads taking 200 tons 
osed; the New York Central has awarded 
highway bridge at 149th Street to the 

ive Co., and the American Cellulose Co. has 
ntract for 1100 tons to the Guerber Engi- 
We quote mill shipments as follows: Steel 

- shapes, 3.245c.; plates, 3.495c., and bar 

all New York. Out-of-store prices are lc. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The difficulty which many munici- 
having in extending water mains is shown 
of the city of Newburg, N. Y. The city 
2500 tons to extend its mains but has 

e to finance the purchase, and in spite of 
it the extension of mains is made necessary 
wth of the city, due to the building of the 
iilding plant, permission has not yet been 
1m Washington to go ahead with the enter- 
ernment prices are $67.70, New York, for 
heavier; $70.70 for 4-in.; $77.70 for 3-in., 
litional for class A and gas pipe. 

Old Material—There seems to be a general move- 

nt ¢ the trunk line railroads to sell their scrap 

tract, according to the plan proposed by the 

Pi nia Railroad last week, and at least one con- 
een made, carefully safeguarded as to changes 

tions. Mills are expected to adopt this plan 

y than the brokers who are fearful of com- 


at which may result if they agree to buy scrap 
icts extending from three to six months. 
The demand for all kinds of scrap continues strong. We 
ying prices pf dealers and brokers per gross 
N York, as follows: 

i eltind QGties cards vo s0sba keds SPeeR oe $26.12 

rails oe Oak Waal we See hee eee 30.80 

ec rede -..sdoawehesaeese? .360.00 to 70.00 

steel Ob WRGs 05 d8'sb ce ie cs can wares 43.40 


road WRG ¢6c 50s sean d ccteuesss 30.90 


ilroad wrought, cut to not less than 


FP OVER Bais «was oe SHOR Ss Reece 35.90 
Wrought-iron track scrap de aca maka 28.80 
I Gre .. .i..awaandaneeceenteeanee 25.00 to 26.00 
N urd wrought, Bt ea cestiisven teem 29.90 

zg Gh siensten anaes alee a ati “10. 00to 11.00 
img (QRS kee k ccs k 5d trees 16.85 
“CN CPS. ckiccads <dnnstcwieness 16.85 
DOringSs GME tUPMINMBs oc o covvienecece 16.85 

nd steel pipe (1 in. minimum diameter), 
naer 2° He: Wass aes ek coakee eva 29.90 
DIMG 6s ee adkaeen a eeiaetat & wiatee we scat 26.12 
tive SUNS Riga a a oak 04 cso cee ees 26.12 
Die Cast CHRP ONE «ss tn avbaartdrcasidtas 31.12 
WHOGS | 5 <adanwkw ds ada bRlee bared as 26.12 


hich dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
foundries, per gross ton, are: 


NACRINGEY Clligas. 45.50bssn cia kent eeu $34.00 
heavy cast (columns, buildings, mate- 
ee ee re 34.00 
ivy cast, not cupola size............ 29.00 
(radiators, cast boilers, etc.)...... 29.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 15. 
Ore.—Acting on the suggestion of the operat- 


of railroads in the Lake Superior mining 
committee representing the mining com- 
working out a plan to cut off ore shipments 
of the mines about Nov. 1. The purpose 
ove is to relieve the railroad situation in the 
egion during the early winter months. In 
‘mall underground mines, it takes some time 
ulate enough ore for a boat cargo. When 
ner becomes cold, some of the ore is likely 
n the cars before a cargo is accumulated and 
‘'y in handling. Ore to replace that from 
m which shipments are suspended will in some 
procured from other properties. In case the 
a grade that the consumer must have and 
replaced from other mines, a plan is being 

| to accumulate a stock pile at the mine and 


| 
iro 


. 
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load this on cars with a steam shovel as soon as suffi- 
cient ore has been mined for a cargo. 

The ore movement is being seriously interfered with 
by the forest fires in the vicinity of Duluth. Traffic was 
delayed on the ore carrying railroads and boats were 
compelled to wait for cargoes. Normal conditions will 
probably not be restored before late in the week. We 
quote f.o.b. Cleveland for shipment during the last 
quarter as follows: 

Old range Bessemer, $6.65; old range non-Bessemer, $5.90 
Mesaba Bessemer, $6.40; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.75 

Pig lron.—An interesting feature of the allocations 
by the pig iron committee was the placing during the 
week of 12,500 tons of Bessemer ferrosilicon, 14 per 
cent silicon, 10,500 tons of which is for the first half 
of next year. Arrangements have been made for one 
southern Ohio district to produce this iron which will 
go to several consumers. Until the present time, the 
pig iron committee has been called on to supply very 
little Bessemer ferrosilicon, as consumers were secur- 
ing this in a sufficient quantity from their regular 
sources of supply. However, it is expected that until 
conditions change materially, consumers will call upon 
the committee for allocation of Bessemer ferrosilicon. 
Pig iron allocations during the week fell off somewhat 
as compared with the previous week, amounting to 
40,000 tons, making a total of 1,227,000 tons from May 
1 to date. Allocations included 15,600 tons of basic 
iron all ‘for this year’s delivery, 2400 tons of low 
phosphorus, 2100 tons of which is for the first half, 
8300 tons of foundry iron, 700 tons of Bessemer, 700 
tons of silvery, and 115 tons of charcoal iron. Several 
new round lots of iron for allocation are now pending 
before the committee. One of the Cleveland furnaces 
of the McKinney Steel Co. has been operating on foun- 
dry iron during the past week to supply the urgent 


demands of the foundry trade in Cleveland and vicinity, © 


whose source of supply was largely shut off a few 
weeks ago when one of this company’s furnaces then 
operating on foundry iron was turned to basic iron 
to fill a large order for England. Some high sulphur 
low silicon Southern iron is being offered for sale for 
early shipment, but there is not much demand for this 
iron in the Cleveland territory. We quote delivered 
Cleveland as follows: 


Dee 5. ccebeibss $36.60 
eee ee - 33.40 
Northern No. 2 foundry. aa 34.40 
Southern No. 2 foundry... on 39.00 
Pa ; swe ce Mee 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon. ; ; . 49.90 
Standard low phosphorus, Valley furn: or 53.00 


Old Material.—The peace talk has had a quieting 
effect on the scrap trade, and dealers generally do not 
care to buy or sell material in any quantity until there 
are further developments that will indicate more clearly 
what the prospects are of an early peace. There is a 
fair volume of trading in car lots for which there is an 
active demand. Shipments are good and consumers 
generally appear to be getting scrap as fast as needed. 
Heavy melting steel borings, turnings and cupola scrap 
are the grades in most demand. 
ing considerable scrap directly from local producers, 
thus eliminating the dealers’ commission. We quote 
delivered consumers’ yards in Cleveland and vicinity 
as follows: 

Per Gross Tor 


Steel rails $28.00 to $29.00 


Steel rails, under 3 ft... 34.00 
Steel rails, rerolling +++ 84.00 
Ree SE a ale ose eases ‘ - ‘ . 39.00 
Iron car axles ........ sinwanneeeenennd --» 46.50 
Steel car axles ... ait, St re 46.50 
Heavy melting steel . ctw boecn eae eee 29.00 
Cast DOrHRGE ...ccce: dan 19.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings. pant ee 19.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap 28.00to 29.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 5 os +e= ee 
Cast-iron carwheels, unbroken... Sa 
Cast-iron carwheels, broken... 34.00. 
Agricultural malleable ....... 29. 00 to 30.00 


Railroad malleable .......... Cando soemue 34.00 
Se ee CUTTS: 0. occ ccticccscectcascubnn 24.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap...... 24.50 to 25.00 


Came-GOM GUID cae ots ccc cervcecesasbbeces 29.00 

Cast-iron scrap, broken to cupola size yoreee 34.00 

ie ee re ‘ 30.00 to 31.00 
Per Net Ton 

Railroad grate bars.........-.++++:. $25.00 to $25.50 


Stove PINGS 2c sccvesevcscsess 25.00to 25.50 


Steel makers are buy-_. 


V7 


Pee eee i 


Pe 
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Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut specifications 
are heavy and considerable new inquiry is coming from 
the Government. Shipments of steel to the bolt manu- 
facturers are growing and some of the makers 
are operating at only about 60 per cent of capacity 
because of scarcity of raw material. As a result, de- 
liveries are getting further behind. Rivet 
tions continue very heavy, but no new business 
tonnages is reported. 


worse, 


specifica- 
in round 


Finished Iron and Steel—Some of the implement 
manufacturers in this territory are declining to take ad- 
vantage of $5 price reduction to the implement trade 
for the reason that the agreement with them specified 
that in consideration of lower-priced steel they were not 
to raise the price of implements for next year. Appar- 
ently they prefer to pay the regular price and retain 
the privilege of raising the prices of implements. Some 
of the automobile manufacturers have recently cancelled 
considerable evidently giving up hope of being 
able to secure material to continue the production of 
cars until the remainder of the year under permits 
granted them by the Government. Peace prospects 
have not resulted any falling off in the demand for 
steel for Government work, which continues heavy. 
The Government has placed 300 miles of portable track 
for France with a Cleveland manufacturer. This will 
require 12,000 to 15,000 tons of steel, which has been 
allocated. A similar order placed by France a few days 
ago was for 150 miles of track. A Barberton, Ohio, 
manufacturer has placed 3000 tons of bars and shapes 
and new orders for steel for shipyards include one from 
the Toledo Shipbuilding Co. for 1100 tons of shapes and 
plates and another from a Cleveland yard for 240 tons 
of shapes for ocean-going tugs. Jobbers report no im- 
provement in the supply of steel. They are getting soft 
steel bars in a very limited quantity, but no structural 
material except that rolled from shell discard. The de- 
mand on the jobbing trade has fallen off considerably, 
this probably being to some extent due to the fact that, 
owing to low stocks in warehouses, consumers are de- 
pending more and more upon direct allocations. 


steel, 


Steel bar t.07¢ plates 1.42¢ tructural material, 
4.17% No. 10 blue nnealed sheets, 5.42c No. 29 black 


sheets, 6.42c.; No. 28 galvanized 





British Steel Market 


Foundry Pig Iron Scarce—Shipbuilding Industry 
Very Active 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 15. 


Foundry iron continues to be very scarce with the 
fuel and labor situation dominating the entire market 
Orders last month were canceled in considerable quan- 
tit'es. The supply of hematite iron appears to be ade- 
quate. The position in steel is unaltered but activity at 
shipyards is increasing. Current 


quotations on various 
products are as follows: 
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The Nagle Steel Co., Pottstown, Pa., announces that 
at the former Potts Brothers iron plant the old puddle 
mill has been dismantled and the puddling furnaces 
have been broken up and scrapped to provide eventually 
a site for several large heating furnaces and a1 
plate mill. The old building, together with the 
tion, 40 x 60 ft., for storage and loading just 
are adequate for the present 


1other 
ad li- 


com; ylete od, 
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Safe Design of Automatic Engin¢ Stops 


Notwithstanding the kind of valve and 
equipment comprising automatic engine stops 
and each failure in some measure destroys 
as to the worth of any make or method, howev 
it may be, according to a paper presented 


Association of Iron and Steel Electrical En, 6 21 
its annual convention in Baltimore, Sept. 11, by Wajto, 
Greenwood, safety engineer, Carnegie § ( 


Youngstown, Ohio. The assertion, he said, 
made that accounts of comparatively few fly 
plosions find their way to the press wh'le 
dents are occurring at the rate of about twely 


and, further, that there are 33 per cent more flywh 
explosions than boiler explosions and that they are 5 
per cent more costly. Regarding the causes of thes 
accidents, he pointed out cases where connecting | 


placed in the rims of flywheels and actuated 


trifugal force had become rusty. This and a ulated 


matter (around them and in the spring for limiting 
ther projection or disarrangement of the springs) had 
prevented their compression or extension. In other 


cases, causes that prevented the action of the cop. 
troller, such as accumulations of nonvolatile matter, 
oxidation of metallic parts, pressure of packing, ete. 
have been the cause of failures He holds that all of 
these causes could have been discovered and guarded 
against by a systematic inspection and proper con 
struction 

The shut-off valve of an automatic stop, he advised, 
should be so perfect that it could not fail to close when 
released from its fastenings for keeping it open, yet, he 
contended, failures from this cause have done more to 
shake confidence in automatic stops than any other kind 
of failure. He held that none but metallic packing 
should be used to pack the valve stems that cylinder 
lubricants should be admitted on the intake s‘de of the 
valves, that in the cases of turbines where there may be 
objections to admitting grease tq steam cylinders the 
valve stems should be lubricated by admitting the lubri- 
cant directly on them in quantities just sufficient for 
the purpose and that in no case should a valve stem 
point in a line that drops below the horizontal 

It is his belief that, if any objections raised against 
either the electrically or mechanically operated engine 
stops can be sustained, the logical solution would be t 
install stops that contain a comb‘nation of both prin 
ciples, as done by some makers This method, he holds, 
would claim preference because of wider adaptability 
in that it could be operated by breaking a circuit from 
a limitless number of stations and also would respond 
to disarrangements of engine parts or breakdowns. He 
cited a case where the side bearing in a journal box 
of a large engine became damaged to the extent that 
a wreck was imminent and the engine was stopped in 
time to prevent it by the automatic stop. Regarding 
the closed and open systems of electrically operated au 
tomatic stops, he stated that he has 
stallations of closed circuit systems in mills where they 
gave perfect satisfaction and it is his contention that 
as the closed system was feasible in these cases, 
should be feasible in all cases. 


seen 





New Scrap Dealer at Chicago 


The Liberty Iron & Steel Corporation, wh 
just been incorporated at Chicago, has contracted wit! 
the Symington Chicago Co., manufacturer of shells for 
the Government, for all of that company’s output of 


“shell ends” and shell turnings at its new mu 
plant in Chicago, aggregating 400 to 500 tons of su 
scrap per day. The incorporators of the | 


Company, which will deal in scrap and steel, are Har 
Roblin, Julius Greentree and Harry J. Lehman, 

of the Buffalo Housewrecking & Salvage Co., Buffa! 
and W. W. Rossler of Chicago. The capitalizat 
$100,000, all paid in. W. W. Rossler, formerly West 
representative of the T. H. Symington Co., Rochest 
N. Y., manufacturer of railroad specialties, will be the 
Chicago representative of the Liberty Iron & St 
Corporation, whose offices will be located in the 
Cormick Building. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Market , Broad Trading Basis—Steel Stocks 
Show Varying Trends 
NEw YorRK, Oct. 14. 
stocks the past week showed toward the 
d a reawakening of investment buying. 
nsactions covered the broadest list of se 
year. Despite the energy devoted by 
es toward pushing the purchases of the 
ty Loan, Stock Exchange sales were 
es, as aga‘nst 3,173,351 a year ago. Ex- 
bonds were strong, some issues moving 
figures. Steel company shares for the 
eclined slightly, metal working industrials 
vhere their output was a distinct essential 
oduct. 
of prices in active iron and industrial 
iesday of last week to Wednesday of this 


5 


Lackaw. Steel 


1 72 76% 
8014 Lake Supr. Corp. 16%- 17 
" $5! Midvale Steel 17 - 491% 
,- 921 Nat-ACTG sccecscictsce B07 
Nat. Enam. & Stm. 
&- 86% com 4 1o°%R- 4 i 
62%4- 66% Nat. Enam. & Stm. 
1914-100 Se i. ctniebeanaan ewe 94 
136144-138 N. Y. Air Brake.115 -116 
Ola- 85% Pittsb. Stee] pf....... 94 
T4%- 82% Pressed Stl. com. 66%4- 68% 
102 Ry. Steel Spring 
70 - 73% eee ee 65 - 67% 
69% - T35% Ry. Steel Spring 
671  sitéaweewas 101% 
13 Republic com . S44- SEY 
TY  £ public pf 100 100 
s9 - 89% Sloss com 51 - 55 
19 158 Superior Steel 38 - 40 
p42 32% Transue-Williams 36%- 37% 
68%- 71K Un. Alloy Steel.. 37 S7Y, 
J U. S. Pire com. 14 - 15% 
13614-1388 U. S. Pipe pf.... 42 - 44% 
J U. S. Steel com..104%-110% 
106%  U. S. Steel pf...110%-110% 
Warwick ...:s.s 8% Sly 
68%- 70 Westingh. Elec 4256- 45% 
Dividends 
l-Cliffs Iron Co., quarterly, 2% per cent, 
—— 


-Rand Co., 5 per cent, payable Oct. 31 
gineering & Machine Co., quarterly, 1% per 


icts Co., quarterly, 3 per cent on the com 


Lackawanna Steel Earnings 


gs of the Lackawanna Steel Co. fell off 

the quarter ended Sept. 30 last, when the 
re at an annual rate of $22 a share, compared 
oximately $29 in the preceding quarter and 


o45 a ir ago. 
N rnings of the company aggregated $6,561,517 
r iarter, contrasted with $7,595,298 in the cor- 
r ¢ period of 1917. A special reserve of $3,- 
same amount as in the June quarter, was 
: er taxes and other contingencies. Profits, 


harges, amounted to $1,932,085, compared 
‘7,146 in the corresponding period of 1917. 
ne months of 1918 ended Sept. 30 the com- 
1 profits after charges and war taxes of 
juivalent to $19.91 a share, compared with 
2,749,219, or $36.32 a share, in the corre- 
riod of 1917. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s Earnings 


nent of earnings of the Pittsburgh Steel 


hs ending June 30 is now available. A 
th 1917 follows: 


118 1917 Increase 
7,9 2 $33,066,08 $4,864,759 
Decrease 
*$ 4,556,443 $ 7,811,444 $3,255,001 
de $1,238,632 as reserve for depres 
and $2,730,122 for estimated income and 


In 1917 the amounts so charged were 
1.823.548 respectively 
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New Eastern Freight Rates on Billets, 
Pig Iron and Finished Materials 


The new freight rates effective Nov. 1 on billets, pig 
iron and finished fron and steel to principal Eastern 
cities are given below. It is proposed that Buffalo dis- 
burgh about 60 


tyr} 


rict rates be put on a parity with Pitt 


days late 


I ’ 
‘ \ 
Bos 
P hia 
Bal ‘ 
Nort 
\ 
I 
S) ( 
Ro é r % 
i g g } } 
From | I 
a) I ( | ‘ 
New York $ 
Bostor i 
Philadelphia 1 
B mol { 
No lk i | 
Albar t.0 } 
{ ( 
Syracuse ' 
Rochester ’ 
ites WV / \ ‘ 
I N Ww 
I ! Y 
Old Rat New R s © Rate New Ra 
Cilsx LCR Czan takes GU ixtis C.Rn Bet 
New York 24.5 29 7 l 0 
Bosto1 sat 1 0 ’ ‘ 4 
Philadelphia 23 7 24.5 ) i 
Baltimore 5 27 3 7 9 26 1 
Norfolk . 30.5 37 30.5 37 0.5 57 0.5 37 
Albany 24 9 l 
l’tica p25 6.5 { ? ‘ 4 
Syracuse : 0” 
Rochester 17. ) L.o 50.5 0 0 28 
Rate on carload lots to Newport VewV Va from Pitts 
burgh. effective Nov. 1, is 3 over Neé York rates 5 Oe 
From Youngstow Niles and Warren rates are | ed on 


Norfolk. or 30.5« 


Will Discuss Semi-Steel Shells 


PITTSBURGH, Oct, 16—(By Wire)—A committee of 
manufacturers left Pittsburgh Tuesday night for Wash 
ington for a conference Wednesday with the Ordnance 
Department on the semi-steel shell making program. 
The delegation consisted of George L. Brown, Marshall 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, chairman of the committee 
representing foundries and machine shops of the dis- 
trict; William C. Rice, Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foun- 
dries Co., Midland, Pa.; J. A. Katzenmeyer, Standard 
Engineering Co., Ellwood City, Pa., and Robert C. 
Garland, chairman of the War Resources Committee of 
Region No. 5. 

A number of companies in the Pittsburgh district 
have signified-their intention of taking contracts for 
semi-steel shells, and the committee will report to the 
Ordnance Department that the Pittsburgh district can 
manufacture 3,000,000 of the shells. The committee was 
accompanied to Washington by Lieut. C. A. Carpenter 
of the Ordnance Department, Pittsburgh district. 


Permit to Import Corundum 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—As an exception to ar 


earlier ruling the War Trade Board has authorized the 


issuance ot 


licenses during the remainder of the cal 


endar year, when the application is otherwise in order, 
for the importation from England of 450 tons of fin 
ished grair f corundum Allocation will be made by 


the Bureau of Imports 


Contracts for work have been signed 


with a construction company by William Pigott, Seat- 


preliminary 
tle, for a rolling mill and open hearth furnace, to be 
located on a 32-acre tract north of Portland on the 
Willamette river. The plant is to roll steel for ships, 
except plates. Plans call for an expenditure of $700,- 
000. 


* 
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Metal Markets 





elreenepesscesetsteacvegtes 


\eneeenensneneeey 


RORDODODOEREDOOOLONDADSESORGOREGOOONOAOEDEEDOEDEDDOAOEGASEGEDEGEGEOSOODEDADAAEEONOEOEOOOEOOOODEGRDOGEDEOEODETT EC EacaereEnanerieeeeeuneeeren ener anes 
9 ° 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Lead Spelter 
Tin, 
Electro- New New St New St 
Oct Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
4 26.00 26.00 S1.00* 8.05 7.7 49.10 8.75 
10. 26.00 26.00 S1.00* & OF 7.75 4 05 x70 
11 26.00 26.00 &1.00* R O05 q +00 8 65 
12 ; 
14 26.00 26.00 &1.00* g O5 7 o 00 S 65 
15. 26.00 26.00 R1.00* QR n5 o's £ O5 . 60 
*Nominal 
NEw YORK, Oct, 16. 


The markets are devoid of much interest or activity. 
There is less expectation of any change in the copper 
price after Nov. 1. The tin market is flat and halting. 
Lead conditions continue very tight. Spelter is easy 
with Government demand large. Antimony is lower. 


New York 


Copper.—A meeting of producers and the price- 
fixing authorities at Washington is scheduled for Oct 
25, it is understood. The belief is gaining strength that 
there will be no change now in the present fixed maxi- 
mum price of 26c. per lb. after Nov. 1. The feeling that 
the war may end before many months seems to be the 
principal cause for this opinion. It is also the senti- 
ment of many that an ending of the war will be of 
benefit rather than harm to the copper industry. In- 
stead of a falling in prices after hostilities cease, it is 
expected that values will rise as the present price is 
considered by many below the real value under present 
conditions. One authority states that the supply of the 
metal is less than ever, due to heavy Government con- 
sumption. 


Tin.—The market is absolutely flat and halting. 
There have been no offerings of future tin for over 
two weeks. A little metal now in transit or for spot 
delivery has been offered with sellers willing to make 
some concessions for both positions. They desire to 
part with it before a price is fixed which seems im- 
minent. The quotation for spot tin remains nominal at 
about 8lc. per lb., New York. As to Government or 
international control there are no definite or official de- 
velopments. An announcement is expected soon, how- 
ever, from Washington and the whole trade, including 
importers, will probably know in a week or ten days the 
exact situation. A questionnaire has been sent by the 
War Industries Board to all those handling tin in which 
a statement is requested of business done from June 1 
to Oct. 1, with replies to be in by Oct. 15. Of course 
under such general conditions there is no desire to do 
any more business than necessary. Tin arrivals at 
Atlantic ports to Oct. 9 have been 350 tons. The Lon- 
don quotation for spot Straits yesterday was £336 10s. 
per ton. 


Lead.—The lead situation is unchanged and is under 
the complete control of the Lead Producers’ Committee 
which handles all distribution. Prices continue fixed by 
agreement at a maximum of 7.75c., St. Louis, or 8.05c., 
New York. There are no inquiries reported, all appar- 
ently going directly to the committee. Neither is any 
dissatisfaction heard of as to how the situation is being 
handled. 


Spelter.—In the last week the market has continued 
to ease on small transactions and yesterday the quota- 
tion was about 8.60c., St. Louis, or 8.95¢c., New York, 
for prime Western for October and early delivery. Busi- 
ness has been light. A tone of steadiness and firmness 
has developed in the last day or so, due partly to pros- 
pective Government buying. The Army is to purchase 
8000 tons of grade C for November-December delivery 
which is practically prime Western and the Navy will 
buy over 1000 tons for delivery over the next six 
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months. For delivery in November-Decemt the gyp. 
tation is about 8.25c., St. Louis, or 8.60c., New York 

Antimony.—The Government is inquiriny for aq 
tons and the market is firmer after falling to aboy 
13.62%c., New York, duty paid, which is present 
quotation for early delivery of wholesale }o: i 

Aluminum.—For No. 1 virgin metal, 98 i 99 per 
cent pure, and for scrap the Government maximum » 


}U0- 


tation is 33c. per lb. for 50-ton lots, 33.10c b. f 
15 to 50-ton lots and 33.20c. per lb. for lots 
15 tons. 


Old Metals.—The market is unsettled owing to 
international situation. Dealers’ selling prices 
nominally as follows: 


Copper, heavy and crucible 
Copper, heavy and 
Copper, light 
Brass, heavy 
PN ere ee eee ee 
machine composition.......... 
yellow rod brass turnings. . 


WeONask wastes 
and bottoms......... 


Brass, 
Heavy 
No, 1 


No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. 
LO: DORN «asses esams os thes eee 
LOE, COR. 26k ths 0) 2 do Radars bas eee 
Zine 


Chicago 

Oct. 15.—More copper is being used in this section 
than ever before, and all demands are being satisfied 
Spot tin is exhausted and there is a persistent demand 
that is not being relieved. Unless the situatio: 
price bidding is expected and quotations 
against Government wishes. The lead committee js 
handling that metal efficiently and all who are entitled 
to it are being supplied, but others have trouble. Spelter 
is quiet and at its lower price is apparently a good buy, 
but consumers are not disposed to avail themselves of 
the many offers. Antimony is more lively than it has 
been in some time. We quote copper at 26c. for car- 
loads and 27.30c. for part carloads; tin, 85c. to %0c.; 
lead, nominal at 7.85c. in carloads; 8.35c. per |b. for | 
to 25 tons and 8.60c. per lb. for less than 1 ton; spelter, 
8.65c. to 8.75c.; antimony, 15.50c. to 16c. On old metals 
we quote copper wire, crucible shapes, 21.50c.; copper 
clips, 2l1c.; copper bottoms, 21c.; red brass, 21c. 


brass, 


‘hanges 


may soa 


* yellow 
15¢c.; lead pipe, 6.50c.; zinc, 5c.; pewter, No 
40c.; tinfoil, 50c.; and block tin, 60c. 


St. Louis 
Oct. 14.—Non-ferrous metals are quiet with lead 
in carload lots quotable at the Government price, 7.75c.; 


spelter, 8.70c. to 8.80c. and a little weak. In less than 
ear lots the prices are: Lead, 8.25c. in ton lots; 8.50 
for less than 1000 lb.; spelter, 9.50c.; tin, 86c., but 
none to be had in this market; copper, 27.50c.; Asiati 
antimony, 17c. In the Joplin district the weakness in 
spelter was reflected by a drop in the price of second 
grade ore, basis of 60 per cent metal, and zinc blende 
thus graded sold as low as $50 per ton, with the usua 
amount of top grade ore for the sheet zinc plants se!) 
ing at $75 per ton. The average for the week for the 
district was $55 per ton. Calamine ranged from 54 
to $40 per ton, basis of 40 per cent metal, with the 
average for the week for the district $37 per ton. Lea¢ 
ore was steady at $100 per ton, basis of 80 per cen 
metal, with the average for the week for the distric! 
the same figure. On miscellaneous scrap metals W 
quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 
10c.; heavy yellow brass, 14c.; heavy red brass ane 
light copper, 20c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 22¢.: 
pewter, 50c.; tinfoil, 65c.; lead, 6c.; tea lead, 
zine, 5e. 





Core makers and molders of the Richmond Mallea 
Castings Co., Richmond, Ind., walked out, Oct. », 
core makers objecting to a new foreman and the mo'¢ 
ers striking in sympathy. Both union and non-union 
men were employed in the foundry the output 
which was largely rifle grenades. Union leaders sal¢ 
they had no jurisdiction in the matter because bot 
union and non-union men were in the walk-out. ° 
wage question is involved. The company says th® 
every day the plant is idle the Government loses 15,!"” 
rifle grenades. 
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ireight rates of 25 per cent from 

finished iron and steel products, inciud- 

t ron and steel pipe, went into effect June 
ie rates from Pittsburgh, in carloads, to 
i, per 100 lb. are as follows: New York, 
) lelphia, 23c.; Boston, 27c.; Buffalo, 17c.; 
; c.; Cincinnati, 23¢.; Indianapolis, 25c.; 

- St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 

Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum car- 

.to four last named points; New Orleans, 

gham, 57.5¢c.; Pacific Coast, $1.25; mini- 

80,000 Ib. To the Pacific Coast the rate 

and structural steel is $1.3815, minimum 
0 lb.; and $1.25, minimum carload 50,000 
ight iron and steel pipe the rate from 
Kansas City is 50c. per 100 lb., minimum 
0 lb.; to Omaha, 50c., minimum carioad 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5c., mini 

16,000 lb.; Denver, 99c., minimum carload 
} per cent transportation tax applies. On 
items not noted above, rates vary some 

riven in detail in the regular railroad 


Structural Material 


channels, 3 to 15 in. angles, 3 to 6 in 


% in. thick and overt! and zees, struc- 


Wire Products 
) base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
head barb rooting nails taking an advance 
of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Bright 
r 100 ib.: annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 
ized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
painted barbed wire, $3.65; polished fence 
ement-coated nails, $3.40 base: these prices 
the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
re 47 per cent off list for carload lots, 46 
lots, and 45 per cent off for small lots 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


| and ahiin -FIWOR: «. ose wdecuseen - -$4.40 base 
et “¥ bes ankedae $4.50 
iller and shorter rivets. .50-10 per cent off list 
I nuts, *% il x 4 iI 
ter, rolled threads 50-10-5 per cent off list 
0-5 per cent off list 
r sizes 7 40-10 per cent off list 
ind t. nuts, %& in. xX 4 In.: 
er : 10-10 per cent off list 
gel 35-5 per cent off list 
x 6 } 
r, rolled threads 50-5 per cent off list 
10-10-5 per cent off list 
.40 per cent off list 
50-10 per cent off list 
l, 3 ah 50 per cent off li 
, 8q., blank .2.50c. per Ib. off li 
hex., blank . 2.30c. per Ib. off list 
sq., tapped 2.30c. per Ib. off list 
Ce! 2.10c. per Ib. off list 
i hex. nuts. blank..... 2.25c. per Ib. off list 
ind hex, nuts, tapped. ....2.00c. per Ib. off list 


s 60-10-10 per cent off list 

ller fae : 70-5 per cent off list 

ae 70-10 per cent off list 

.2% per cent extra for bulk 

50-10-5 per cent off list 

unt ire from present lists now in effect 
tandard extras 


Wire Rods 


nor basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con 
hain rods, $65: screw, rivet and bolt rods and 
that character, $65 Prices on high carbor 


ular They range from $7 to $80, depending 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
pil 4/16 in. x 4% in. and. heavier, per 100 Ib 
tf 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or more track 


B spikes, $5.25 per 100 ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh 
Terne Plate 

\ -1 prices on all sizes of terne plates are as 

ting, 200 Ib., $15 per package; 8-lb. coating 

-Ib. coating, I. C.. $17.00: 15-Ib. coating, I. C 

coatit g. TI C., $19.60 25-lb. coating ey e. 

ceating. I. C., $21.75; 35-lb. coating. I. C., 

». coating, I. C., $24.00 per package, all f.o.b 
reight added to point of delivery 
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rices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars at 2.90c. from mil Refined iron bars, 5.00 
common iron bars, 3.50c. in carload and larger lots, f.o.b 
mill 

Wrought Pipe 

The following discounts are to jobwvers for carload lots o1 
he Pittsburgh basing card, as announced Nov » by the 
rovernment on Steel pip t e@ 4 re pipe be ez the 

quoted lo orm 

Butt W 
Steel Iron 
Inche Gla Galv | l I Galv 
« ”& and * i li a 5 { 
2 id ; 4 24 
4% | , Z «4 v 
: l 3 
Lap 
2 i4 ‘ ‘ 
~'y to ¢ 4% t*s i 9 ~ Li 
Le i4 2 26 12 

ind 14 34 by Ql, o f 28 15 

i 32 i to | 2 12 
L t We tre is 

s» & and \& 10 22 ky 7 ‘ 8 2 o 

2 to 2 ¥ 27 l4 

s to 1% i9 6 by %, t | 18 

2 to 3 ‘ 0 Tl, 

Lap Wel é fra st p tds 

« ‘2 L hy 19 ‘ 

le to 4 { Ly Lily 2 11 

ti, to 6 i4 2 ke 2 2 14 

: eS; 10 Zt » 4 29 17 

> to 12 2 » to f 28 16 

ys 2( 8 

12 15 3 

To the large jobbing trade idditiona per ent is 
allowed over tne above: adiscou wi i t ubject to the 
usual variations in weight of o per ce rice tor less than 
carioads are four (4) points lower |! if higher price) th 
the above discounts on | ch a | on ga a 

On butt una ip we I Ze ot i ror pipe, ount 
for less t n ca mid t t i ‘ vem (4) px ts 
lower (higher price) than carload lot d on butt and lap 
weld galviul ed iron pe re e (9) point ower Chigh 
price) 

Boiler Tubes 
The following are the price wr carload lot fob. Pitts 
burgh, announced Nov. 13 Ss ie ip I inufacturer 
ind the Government 
Lan TW led §S ( id 
31 to 4 I to 4 l 
om te ‘ i 0 ‘ i 
2% it ( ‘ 
1% t r t ‘ 
i™% % 
Standard Co ercial § ( ! Rotled 
Per Net 7 ler et 1 
1 in 3 1% ir ( 
1% in f 2 to 2 it 190 
1% in y 5 120 
11, in 221 t in 200 
ik, 29° 

These prices do not pply to spe pecification for loco 

notive tubes nor to special specificat for tube for the 
‘avy Department, which will be subj pecia negotia 
tior 

Sheets 

Makers’ price for mill shipments on sheets of United 

States standard gage ir irload and larger lots, are as fol 
ows 
Bine Annealed—Be ‘ ts per Ib 

No. & d heavier +.20 
Nos. 9 und 10 ‘.2 

Nos ll and 12 ‘ 

Nos 13 and 1 ; 

Nos ls and ‘ 

Rox Anneale d, One Pass Cold Rolled Besaseme 

Nos. 17 to 21 see ‘ 

Nos. 22 and 24 $8! 
Nos. 25 and 2 $.9¢ 
No. 27 +.9 
No. 28 Of 
No. 29 0 
No. 30 5.20 

Galvani-« ] k Si t Gage Bessemer 
Nos. 10 and 11 ». 25 
Nos. 12 nad 14 5.35 
Nos 15 and lf 5.50 
Nos. 17 to 21 6 
Nos. 22 and 24 » Sf 
Nos. 25 nd 26 5.9 
No. 27 6.10 
No 28 6.25 
No. 29 6.50 
No. 30 6.75 
Tin-Mill Black Plete Re ‘ 

Nos. 15 and 16 4.80 
Nos. 17 to 21 : 4.85 
Nos. 22 to 24 owe 490 
Nos. 25 and 27 4.95 
No. 28 5.00 
No ma . e« 5.05 
he es ee ae . ° ; 5.05 
Nos. 30% and 31 oes oe 5.10 
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Screw Thread Standardization 


The National Screw Thread Commission conducted 
a public hearing in New York on Oct. 7, at which man- 
ufacturers and users of certain classes of threaded 
products were invited to give testimony in regard to 
the present practice in screw thread manufacture, and 


to suggest the lines along which standardization 
should proceed. The concensus of opinion of those 
present, on the subjects discussed, was as follows: 


the U. S. System 
its present form 


standards, 
practically in 


national 
continued 


Relative to 
should be 


for the ordinary threaded work, to which it is well 
adapted. Objections were raised to its use for diame- 
ters less than half inch on the ground that for small 


work the Ss. pitches are too coarse and the threaded 
work too much weakened by excessive depth of thread. 
The S. A. E. System is satisfactory for use where finer 
threads are necessary, as for example, in automobile 
and aeroplane work. The A. S. M. E. System should 
be used to supplement the U. S. System for diameters 
- than quarter inch, and all sizes from 14 to 30 should 
be discontinued in order that there may be no overlap- 
ping of the two systems. A minority thought that all 
A. S. M. E. sizes should be retained. 

Regarding the classification of fits the general opin- 
ion was that four classes of fits would be ample to pro- 
vide for all ordinary threaded work, and that very 
probably three classes would be sufficient, since it was 
felt that wrench fits, stud fits, ete., which could not be 
covered by general specifications, should be classed as 
special and no attempt made to include them in the 
regular classification. 

On the subject of standard hole practice there was 
a sharp difference of opinion on the question of whether 
the nut or the screw should be made basic, with the 
majority favoring the former. A part of the objection 
to make the hole basic arose from a misapprehension. 
It was suggested that if the tap or the tapped hole 
were made it would be necessary to carry in stock 
several sizes of bolts in order to provide for different 
Such, however, is not the 
single class of fit 
and only that 
example, 


basic 


since in 
will apply to each 
class would be carried 
machine screws should be made 
while bolts for agricultural 
machinery would require larger tolerances and there 
would be no necessity for providing for machine screw 
fits on agricultural machinery agricultural 
fits on machine screws. 

On Oct. 21 at 10 a. m. a hearing will be conducted 
by the Thread Commission in New York at the 
ingineering Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, on the following subjects: Pipe threads, brass 
tubing, hose couplings, and instrument threads. 


classes of fits. 
general only a 
threaded product 
in stock. For 
within certain tolerances, 


case, 


bolts, or for 


I 


Screw 


Hardware Manufacturers’ Meetings 


The health authorities of New 
ssion to hold the 


Postponed 


Jersey have withheld 


permi meetings scheduled by the hard- 


ware manufacturing and jobber interests at Atlantic 
City next week. The war service conference planned 
for Oct. 22 by the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association has accordingly been post- 
poned until the epidemic of influenza shall subside and 
for the same reason the meeting and 25 


son Oct. 23, 24 


of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
and the National Hardware Association have been post- 
poned. 

The Naval Gun Factory is in need of competent 
tool, jig and gage designers. Men who are graduates 
in mechanical engineering from a technical school or 
college of recognized standing and have had some 


drafting room experience, or men who are competent 
designers of jigs, tools and gages and have had a num- 
ber of years’ expe in the designing of shop tools 
are eligible for these positions. The pay ranges from 
$4.00 to $6.88 per diem, depending upon the qualifica- 
tions of the draftsman. Additional information may 
be had upon addressing the Commandant and Super- 
intendent, Naval Factory, Navy Yard, Washing- 
ton. 


rience 


Gun 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


Alexander W. Dann, Dravo Contracting (».. Pitt 


ra) 


burgh, has purchased a 24-acre site on the ; side 
of the Ohio River near Stoop’s Ferry. The property 
has frontage on the river and the Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie Railroad. Mr. Dann stated, however, that the 
company will not leave Neville Island, where its prin. 
cipal plants are now located. 

The Electric Materials Co., Northeast, manu. 


facturer of electrical machinery and traction repaj, 


parts, is making three additions to its plant, op 
building being 20x 90-ft. another 40x 60-ft. and ap. 
other 80 x 160-ft. 

The Fuller Steel & Iron Co., Pittsburgh, was yp. 


cently incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by James 
R. Fuller, William.L. Fuller and Jerome Wolff. ¢; 
ton, Fa. 

The Keystone Brass Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, was 
recently incorporated with a capital of $37,500 by Lap 
Einstein and others. 

The Savage Arms Corporation, Sharon, Pa. 
preparing to erect a new and modern building to its 
plant in that city. When completed it will ne of 
the largest plants in the Valley. % 

The plant of the Hayward Steel Co., New Cumber. 
land, W. Va., which has been shut down for more than 
a year, has been placed in operation, and the plant of 
the Davis-Price Foundry & Machine Co. is preparing 
to manufacture mine cars. 


Philadelphia Meetings of Steel 
Engineers 


Electrical 


The Ph'ladelphia section of the Association of Iron 
and Steel Electrical Engineers has announced a pro- 
gram of meetings. On Saturday, Nov. 2, there is to be 
a general discussion on “The Employment of Female 
Labor in the Electrical Departments of Large Indus- 
trial Works.” On Dec. 7 a paper is scheduled from 
G. E. Stoltz, general engineer, steel mill section, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, on 
“Plate Mill Drive.” On Jan. 4, 1919, machine tool 
drives are to be discussed by H. W. Tice, efficiency 
engineer electrical department, Lehigh plant, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.; on Feb. 1, a paper is announced by John 
H. Anderton, chief electrical engineer, and H. W. 0s- 
good, electrical engineer of the American International 
Shipbuilding Corporation on “Electrical Features of 
Hog Island”; and on April 5 H. B. Vincent, operating 
engineer with Day & Zimmerman, Inc., Philadelphia, 
is to address the association on “Power Transmission.” 


The Russell Motor Car Co., Toronto, for the fiscal 
year ended July 31, 1918, reported a net gain of $628, 
581.55 which was $15,000 less than for the previous 
year due in part to profit taxes, etc. 


Under the classi- 
fication of manufactured goods, raw materials, sup- 


plies, insurance and fuel there has been a reduction 
during the year of about $1,282,000, the pres nt he 
being $144,966.46 as compared with $1,426,449.19 
Real estate and buildings have been written down 
from $310,177.51 to $54,583.25, and machinery, tools, 
patterns, etc., from $346,009.70 at the end of the fiscal 


vear 1917, to $192,661.61. 
after-the-war business, 
stantially all of the capital stock of the Ma 
Stamping Co., Ltd., doing a business in machir 
stamping of small metal parts, largely of a charact 
not previously made in Canada. 


With a view to preparing! 
the company acquired § 








The shortage of essential metals in Germany, accoté- 
ing to the Engineer, London, has led to the introduction 
of the ingenious device of using iron tubes with a wood 
lining, instead of tubing of copper, brass, lead, vul 
canite, etc. The wooden lining is said to act as an ade 
quate protection against corrosion. Its value as an it 
sulating medium in protecting against extreme heat F 
cold is obvious. Junctions are made by means of V 


shaped projections which fit into corresponding 0: otches 
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SCRAPPED WAR MATERIAL 


Millions of Dollars’ Worth of Supplies Now 
Obsolete—Plans for Partial Utilization 


Was ron, Oct. 15.—The War Department has 
eresting report of the salvage work which 
It is cleaning up millions of dollars 
terial from the expensive “scrap heap” of 
lepartment. The figures set by the report 
. of the “surplus supplies” of the Division 
\eronautics is $10,000,000 turned up since 
examiners have not yet finished their task 
ires will be much larger. The supplies 
include airplanes, motors, typewriters, 
motor trucks, oil, lumber, wood, iron and 
machines, motorcycles, building material 
erything in the accessory line from screw 
its. 
name of this system, which has begun to 
lies is the surplus inactive supplies serv- 
and storage branch, purchase, storage 
sion of the General Staff. It has branches 
ireaus of the War Department, the object 
e duplicate supplies purchased through 
le lack of organization in the emergency 
the beginning of the war. These surplus 
fast as they are found, are listed and 
stem of trade, transfer and sale either put 
Department or sold in the public market. 


Obsolete Airplanes and Motors 


mportant salvage so far inventoried by 
tion out of the aeronautic records includes 
00 French Gnome airplane motors listed 
hey were ordered in this country by the 
Fre High Commission, $10,500,000; but which now 
t | as junk for from $25 to $120 a ton. There 
tons of these motor parts. This motor was 
ne of the most popular motors in France, 
to the rapid advance in design and 
type is becoming osolete. Very few 
parts are finished. Some are yet in the 
ets; some are finished as high as 90 
as low as 5 per cent; some have been 
across seas. All will now have to be 
entually they will be paid for by the 
rnment, the money to buy them having 
| by the United States. 
Gnome motors go 300 Penguin training 
$750,000, a type that is now obsolete, and 
planes worth approximately $1,427 000. 
tion also appear 1500 J.N.1. airplanes 
1,000,000 but now obsolete, and 500 addi- 
ilued at $750,000. It is hoped, however, 
se 2000 motors as engines in submarine 
coast patrol boats. The 1500 planes may 
ed if a suitable engine is ever developed 


} 


Discoveries in a Supply Depot 


us supplies located included seven carloads 
and woodworking machinery found in a 
tat Hampton, Va. In one of these cars was a 
iachine badly wanted in France. In- 
000 steel drums wanted for oil containers 
red in private storage. While they were 
ty of the Governmentt, nevertheless they 
to immediate use and the owner paid for 
ards. 
iving made by these conservation officers 
he fact that electric batteries deter’orate 
packed in bulk becoming practically 
ssue after two months’ storage. In the 
apparently been the custom to purchase 
es In great quantities. The price paid was 
piece. Conservation officers on August 27 
ne New York Supply Depot 150,000 of these 
| it was estimated 75,000 of them, costing 
00, would be pract’cally worthless when the 
to issue them. Manufacturers have now 


? 
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been instructed to ship these batteries in bulk directly 
overseas only upon emergency order, which will insure 
quick transportation and quick use, and will, it is be- 
lieved, eliminate about 90 per cent of the battery losses 
and trouble. 

Within its own division, since Aug. 15, Military 
Aeronautics has sent out lists of 1200 different surplus 
items, including more than 50,000 separate units, 
amounting in value to over $3,000,000. Each of the 
seventy-five branches in this division was asked what 
articles, if any, it wanted and so far 532 orders for 
over 30,000 separate units at a value of $750,000 has 
been returned calling for some of this surplus material. 
The work of transferring this material from those who 
do not want it to those sub-divisions who do is now 
under way and this readjustment will continue until 
the total supply of all branches is reduced to stock on 
hand sufficient for three months in advance. 

Already the D‘vision of Military Aeronautics has 
turned over to the Surplus Inactive Supplies Service 
of the General Staff property amounting to $2,087,- 
341.45 which none of its;own branches could use. Some 
of the larger items on this list were 150,000 gal. of oil 
worth $75,000; 417 typewriters valued at $25,000: 200 
tons of hay valued at $3,000. 

The division also located and put to use 4,500,000 
ft. of %-in. rope effecting a saving of $75,000. Another 
consignment of goods located and immediately put to 
use was 500 pairs of field glasses worth $37,500. This 
was found in a supply depot at Omaha. Other emer- 
gency supplies to the value of $75,000 were discovered 
in this same station and immediately shipped overseas 

WwW. L. Cc. 





New Interest in After-the-War Conditions 


(Continued from page 983) 


lican du Commerce, de |’Industrie et de L’Agriculture 
has published the results of an investigation among the 
various commercial and industrial organizations as to 
their views in regard to the changes in the economic 
structure of the country necessitated by the war and 
preparations for the future. A number of parliamen- 
tary committees have reported on desirable changes in 
the customs law and the improvement of trade-promo- 
tion agencies. The Government is evidently making 
preparations for the revision of the customs tariff, as 
evidenced by the recent notice regarding the forthcom- 
ing abrogation of commercial treaties providing for 
most-favored-nation treatment. The Ministry of Com- 
merce has a large staff of economists and publicists 
working on economic problems that will come in for dis- 
cussion during peace negotiations.” 

The work that has been done in Central Powers the 
report discusses under the headings of “Imperial Min- 
istry of Economics,” “Bank Ama ” “Export 
Trade Organization,” “Compulsory Syndication,” 
“Water Transportation,” and “Restoration of Merchant 
Marine.” 






igamation, 


Steel Corporation Service Flag 


A large new service flag of the United States Steel 
Corporation suspended in the street at 71 Broadway, 
New York, this week, bore the figure 25,985, represent- 
ing the number of employees of the Steel Corporation 
who have gone to war. The list of dead, so far as 
names can be verified, numbers 60, and that figure ap- 
pears in the red port‘on of the new flag. The first 
service flag of the Steel Corporation, which was dis- 
played across Broadway in December 1917, represented 
11,490 men, or considerably less than one-half the num- 
ber now in the service 


The Hidalgo Steel Co., 253 Broadway, New York, 
has been appointed Eastern and export representative 
of the Louisville Steel & Iron Co., maker of wrought 
iron and steel bars, Louisville, Ky. The company’s 
plant has been running to full capacity and has suffi- 
cient orders for the remainder of the year 
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A. O. Backert, who was elected president of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, at its annual con- 
vention in Milwaukee last week, is a native of Cleve- 
land and was educated at Western Reserve University 
of that city. After engaging in daily newspaper work 
in Cleveland for several years, he became identified 
with the business press through the Penton Publishing 
Co., and has been active in that field for 19 years. For 
six years he was located at Pittsburgh as representative 
of the Iron Trade Review and Foundry. Subsequently 
he served for two years as western editor of THE 
IRoN AGE. He became editor of Foundry in 1907 and 
served in that capacity ever since, and for several years 
acted as engineering editor of the Jron Trade Review. 
At the present time he is vice-president and general 


manager of the Penton Company. He became secre- 


tary of the American Foundrymen’s Association in 
1914 and has served continuously until the present 
time. Mr. Backert organized and became secretary- 


treasurer of the Foundry Supply Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. At the present time, he is secretary and 
treasurer of the Molding Machine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and is secretary of the Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association which has just been or- 
ganized for the period of the war. He has contributed 
papers to the American Foundrymen’s Association par- 
ticularly on molding machine practice and cost work. 
It was largely from his investigations and studies that 
the standard cost system for foundries now being widely 
adopted, was initiated. 


Harry Urban, Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed 
general manager of the Woodward Iron Co. He was 
formerly superintendent of the Fairfield by-products 
plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. E. J. 
Best has been appointed chief engineer for the Wood- 
ward Company. 


B. K. Stroud, Fort Smith, Ark., has been appointed 
manager of the Alabama Manufacturers and Operators’ 
Association and has assumed charge of his duties. 
This organization has a membership of 300, represent- 
ing nearly every industrial enterprise. 
duties will be to keep them in touch 
chasing end. 


The manager’s 
with the pur- 


J. W. Buckland, formerly assistant works manager 
of the Angus shops of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., Montreal, Que., has been appointed chief engineer 
of the shell plant of the P. Lyall & Son Co., Longue 
Point, which will turn out 1.55 mm. shells. 


O. T. Webb, Milwaukee, dealer in new and used 
machine-tools and shop equipment, has moved his offices 
and headquarters from 25 Mack Block to a new build- 
ing at 224 Fourth Street, where display and storage 
space is available. For ten years he was vice-president 
of the O. L. Packard Machinery Co., now the Badger- 
Packard Machinery Co., but for several years has con- 
ducted business on his own account. W. T. Reimer, 
formerly connected with the M. J. Walsh Machinery 
Co., 144 Sycamore Street, and now an individual dealer 
in tools, will be associated with Mr. Webb. 


William Roger, has been appointed plant and main- 
tenance engineer with the Halifax Shipyards, Ltd., 
Halifax, N. S. Prior to his appointment he was 
superintendent of the Star Mfg. Co., Dartmouth N. S. 


C. P. Perin, who has been in India for quite some 
time in connection with the Tata Iron & Steel Co., 
Calcutta, India, left Bombay on Sept. 3 and is ex- 
pected to arrive in London on his way to New York 
by way of Cape Town, at the end of October. F. L. 
Lindemuth, of C. P. Perin and S. M. Marshall, con- 
sulting engineers, New York, will leave New York about 
Oct. 19 to meet Mr. Perin in London. 

A. W. Dietzel, for several years superintendent 
of works, Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., has 
become associated with the I. B. Rowell Co., Waukesha, 
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as works manager. The company manufact 
implements and machinery and automotive spe jajt; 


B. H. Tripp has been appointed by th 
Pneumatic Tool Co., as district manager of 
Pacific Coast territory, succeeding M. W. Prisvler. 

G. L. Hanson, according to an announcement 
made by the Advance Machinery Co., Van W 
manufacturer of milling cutters, reamers and 
tools, has become connected with the compan, 
ager. He has also been elected a director. 


William G. Clyde, general sales manager, | 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, is at the West Penn 
Pittsburgh, recovering from an operation fo 
citis. 


arnepie 
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William J. Fairbairn, secretary Milwaukee Meta) 
Trades and Founders’ Association, has been selected 
by the Department of Labor as one of three industrig 
advisors to the Districf Exemption Board at K 
kee. The duties of the advisors are to investigate 
and pass on all applications for deferred classification 
under the selective service act and present su 
to the district board. 

A. C. Bell, Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. 
was elected president of the Society of Iron and Stee! 
Fabricators of Milwaukee at the annual meeting on 
Oct. 10. Other officers were elected as follows: Vice- 
president, William Hackendahl, Hackendahl! & Schmidt 
Co.; treasurer, Robert W. Reed, Lakeside Bridge & 
Steel Co.; secretary, E. F. Zuleger, Worden-Allen Co. 
Reports presented to the meeting indicated that all 
shops belonging to the association are engaged in 10 
per cent war work. 

Horace N. Trumbull, advertising manager of the 
S K F Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, Conn., has entered 
the reserve officers’ training camp at New Haven, Conn. 


Warren A. Peters has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Star Expansion Bolt Co., 90 West Street, 
New York. He was associated with the Ames Iron 
Works, Oswego, N. Y., and recently resigned as New 
England sales manager of that organization. 

H. M. Thomas, formerly connected with the Hub- 
bard Steel Foundry Co., East Chicago, IIl., and for 
the past six years superintendent of the rolling depart- 
ment in that city, has accepted a position as en- 
gineer of the roll and mill department of the Mesta 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 

John J. Agnew, for several years connected with 
the Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foundry Co., at Midland, 
Pa., latterly as manager of roll sales, has accepted a 
position with the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, on 
the sales staff in the roll and mill department. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., announces the 
appointment of A. G. La Pierre to be traffic manager, 
and F. Q. Southbrook, to be manager order and pro- 
duction department. Their headquarters will be in the 
home office of the company, Fisher Building, Chicago. 


E. P. Cooke has been appointed sales manager of 
the Fawceus Machine Co., Pittsburgh. After leaving 
his engineering position with the Corn Products Co. 
of Chicago, he organized the Armstrong Cooke Steel 
Co., and retains his interest in it. 

R. F. Hayes has taken over the used machinery ¢e 
partment of the Charles H. Walker Machinery Co., De 
troit, and will operate under the name of the Hayes 
Machinery Co., with headquarters at 42 East Larned 
Street, Detroit. 

Willis Werner has been appointed chief chemist of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and 
placed in charge of the blast furnace and open-heart) 
laboratories. He succeeds T. J. Davies. 













The Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Co. is the 
name of the subsidiary of the Pressed Stee] Car “0. 
which will take over the business of the Orenste!n 
Arthur Koppel Co., builder. of industrial cars and 
equipment, Koppel, Pa. The plant was recently sold 


the Pressed Steel Car Co. by the Alien Property (us 
todian. 
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Steel Ingot Output in September 


The | iection of steel ingots in September, accord- 
. ties compiled by the American Iron and 
e from reports submitted by 29 companies 


* bout 85.10 per cent of the steel ingot pro- 
. 117, was at an annual rate of 46,483,500 
; exceeding the August rate of production of 
: 4. ross tons by 4,500,000 tons a year, or over 


This estimate is based on the output of 

138 ss tons by these companies for September, 
veriod of 25 days for the month and 309 
—_ vear. The daily rate of output for Sep- 
sa ese companies was 128,018 tons or 150,432 
for the entire industry. The table below 

rot production of these 29 companies for 


months: 


Gross Tons 


AllOther Total 


roduction of Steel Ingots 


Open-hearth Bessemer 


2,152,479 777.171 9,465 2,939,115 
2,251,013 863,873 8,331 3,123,217 
2,195,556 770,064 6,639 2,972,259 
2,475,754 870,494 5,687 3,351,935 
2,384,218 772;489 9,550 3,166,257 
2.195.832 524,084 13,806 2,733,722 
1.763,356 $29,588 10,901 2,203,845 
1,805,233 454,457 14,051 2,273,741 
2,331,048 763,255 16,078 3.110.381 
2,377,974 769,249 16,187 3,163,410 
2,475,131 796,244 15,858 3, 287,23 
2,281,718 786,380 15,348 3,083,446 
2,311,545 784,997 17,093 3,113,635 
2,299,177 766,860 17,643 3,083,680 
2,410,773 772,863 16,802 3.200.438 


Chrome Ore in Rhodesia 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—The potentialities of Rhode- 
sia as a mineral country have once again been demon- 


strated by the discovery of what is stated by experts 
to be the largest deposit of high-grade chrome in the 
wor ys the Rhodesia Herald, according to a report 
received by the Department of Commerce. The deposit 
is situated in the Umvukwes, and the discovery was 
mad \lbert Peake of Umvukwe Ranch, Lomagundi, 
ver 12 months ago. Great interest was exhibited in 
the 1 mining circles, as was naturally to be ex- 
pected | a great future for the industry was con- 
fide edicted, and its success, of course, would be 
reflected in the enhanced prosperity of the territory. 
During the past 12 months, systematic and ener- 
getic development has proceeded, and Messrs. Peake 
Br now in a position to state that they have 
aiready fully exposed over 2,000,000 tons of excep- 


ionally fine quality chrome. Work is continuing rap- 
idly, and enormous additions to the proved tonnage are 
constantly being made. 


in Ball and _ Roller 
Ordered 


HINGTON, Oct. 15.—The War Industries Board 
ed a retrenchment in the use of iron and steel 
nd roller bearings. The manufacturers must 
emselves to sell their product to no one except 


tial uses, as defined by the priorities division. 


The rd has also issued a ruling forbidding tobacco 
turers to extend or to create new facilities 
special permission, and they are also required 
esent instead of employing new facilities and 
eliminate the use of iron, steel and tin in the 
and marketing of tobacco. Last year the to- 
‘ustry consumed 74,059 tons of steel and 1,333 
g tin in its packing. 


Retrenchment Bearings 





S ‘ullin Steel Co., St. Louis, has purchased a 
ining its plant at 6700 Manchester Avenue on 
will erect an administration building. 





Everett Moses Co., has bought ground and 
rection of an oxweld acetylene plant of con- 
' size at Birmingham, Ala. 
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Rules Governing Machinery for Export 


A matter of interest to the machine tool trade has 
been brought to the attention of THe IRON AGE by 
George E. Merryweather, chief of the machine tool 
section of the War Industries Board. Considerable 
equipment, it appears, is being stored in New York 
and other ports instead of being put in actual service. 
In supplying machines for foreign shipments the manu- 
facturer is urged to be sure that an export license has 
been granted by the War Trade Board, and that the 
license number be obtained before the machine is 
shipped or even before the machine is started in pro- 
duction, especially if the machine is of a very special 
nature. The resolution adopted by the War Industries 
Board last spring, and the recent plan adopted co- 
ordinating the activities of the War Trade Board, 
which are as follows, cover the point in detail: 

Exports: In accordance with the action of the Board on 
March 26, Judge Parker submitted the following resolution 
discouraging the purchase of materials for export, the same 
to be paid for and put in storage until after the war: 

Whereas, it has come to the notice of the War Industries 
Board that orders have been and are being placed for the 
United States of materials 
intended for export, either actually 
or nominally to neutral countries, but for which no export 


production and delivery in the 
equipment and supplies 


license will be issued during the war; and 
Whereas, many of the products for which such orders are 


placed are manufactured in accordance with special designs 
and specifications rendering it impossible for them to be 
utilized to advantage or at all in this country; and 

Whereas, the said materials, equipment and supplies are 
being stored for export at the termination of the war; and 


Whereas, this practice result in the utilization of ma- 


terials and labor urgently needed for production of the 
war requirements, direct or indirect, of the United States 
and the Allies; 

Now, therefore be it resolved b the War Industries 
Board that the practice here mentioned is to be deprecated 
and should be discouraged 

Be it further resolved, that the industries of this country 


be requested to accept no order for the manufacture of and 


to make no contract of sale and to make no sale or delivery 


of any materials, equipment or supplies intended for export 


until the proposed purchaser has first cured from the 
War Trade Board an export license or from the War Indus- 
tries Board a permit to make such purchase 


A plan has been adopted, effective at once, as fol- 
laws: 

1. The proposed exporter will now be required to 
make but one application and that in the form of an 
application for an export license to the War Trade 
Board. 

2. The War Trade Board will in co-operating with 
the priorities committee and other appropriate repre- 
sentatives of the War Industries Board, including the 
director of steel supply, make proper investigation and 
give to the application consideration. 

3. If the conclusion is reached that an export license 
should issue it will carry with it such priority rating as 
may be determined by priorities committee. 

4. No arder for special manufacture of any article 
intended for export shall be placed or accepted until an 
export license covering same has been issued. 


The New Donner-Union Coke Plant 


Construction has begun on the by-product coke plant 
of the Donner-Union Coke Co., Buffalo, which is to be 
located on an extensive site at Abby and Lehigh streets, 
on the Lackawanna and the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh railroads, adjoining the blast furnace plant of 
the Donner Steel Co., on Buffalo River. It will consist 
of 150 Koppers by-product coke ovens. The H. Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh, has the entire contract for construc- 
tion, with the exception of the concrete piling and 
foundation work. 


The Amalgamated Machinery Corporation, Chicago, 
has purchased the steel foundry of the Heyward Steel 
Co., New Cumberland, W. Va. The property was only 


recently acquired by the Heyward Steel Co. The foun- 
dry has a 20-ton acid open-hearth furnace. 


par 
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Millard Hunsiker 


MILLARD HUNSIKER, one of the junior partners in 
the Carnegie Steel Co. and for many years foreign 
representative for that company and later for the 


United States Steel Prod- 


ucts Co., died Oct. 11, 
1918, at Harrogate, Eng- 
land. Mr. Hunsiker was 
born at Athens, Pa., and 
25 years ago first became 
connected with the Carne- 
gie Steel Co. as engineer 
of tests. Later he was 
placed in charge of the 
armor plate department 
and was selected as as- 


sistant to the president of 
the company. A year or 
so later he was_ sent 
abroad to open the Euro- 
pean office of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in London and 
handled all of the com- 
pany’s foreign business 
until 1901, when the 
United States Steel Corpo- 
ration was formed. At 
that time the United 
States Steel Products Co. was organized as a subsidiary 
of the corporation to handle export business and Mr. 
Hunsiker became its foreign representative, covering 
England, France, Italy and Russia. He held that posi- 
tion at the time of his death. He lived in London, but 
had gone to Harrogate to take a short vacation. A 
cablegram announcing his death gave no details as to 
the cause. 

One of the last visits Mr. Hunsiker made to the 
United States was in 1916, when he brought a number 
of large contracts for armor plate. Although he had 
spent 22 years in England, he made frequent trips to 
this country and retained a host of friends, particu- 
larly in New York and Pittsburgh. He was well known 
to steel men in all parts of the world and was a per- 
sonal friend of Andrew Carnegie, Charles M. Schwab, 
Henry C. Frick and John G. A. Leishman. 

During the time that Herbert Hoover, now head of 
the Food Administration, was in Belgium Mr. Hunsiker 
served under him as vice-president of the Belgian Re- 
lief Association. He was also treasurer 





MILLARD HUNSIKER 


and manager 
of the Army and Navy Officers’ Club in London. He 
was one of the founders of the Pilgrims’ Association 


and a member of the Carnegie Veterans’ Association. 


MAJOR HENRY CLAY EVANS, whose death on Oct. 
8 was noted in this column in the issue of last week, 
was born in Pittsburgh on May 4, 1850. He was con- 


with the steel 
some years was sales 
Lorain Steel Co. It 
prominently 
where the 
member of 


nected industry for 34 years and for 
agent in New York for the 
was natural that he should be 
identified in the electric railroad field, 
girder rail has been used, and he was a 
the excutive committee of the American 
Electric Railway Manufacturers’ Association from 1906 
to date and in 1911 served as vice-president of the 
association in charge of relations with the American 
Electric Railway Association. He was for a number 
of years connected with the Pennsylvania State militia 
on the staff of the major general of that state. He 
was a member of the Engineers Club of Boston, the 
Railroad Club of New York and of other local social 


institutions. 


SHERMAN C. SCHAUER, vice-president and general 
manager, Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
died at his residence in that city, Oct. 11, after an 
illness of about six months. He was a native of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, and was 53 years old. He was for some 
time superintendent of the Hamilton Machine Tool 
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Co., and in 1898 became connected with th 
Machine Tool Co., in an official capacity. 
co-operation with August H. Tuechter, pre 
cinnati Bickford Tooi Co., that company 
by the consolidation of the Cincinnati M; 
Co., and the Bicktord Drill Co. Mr. Sch 
member of the Cincinnati Business Men’s 
a number of other business and social orga 
He is survived by his widow, a daughte: 
sons. 

WILLIAM WATSON ALLIS, eldest son of t 
ward P. Allis, founder of what is now the Alisha) 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, died at his residenes 
Milwaukee on Oct. 10, at the age of 70 years, Up, 
the death of his father, Mr. Allis succeeded 
president of the E. P. Allis Co., continuing 
position until the formation of the Allis-Chalmers ¢, 
when he was made chairman of the board of direct 
He retired from active connection with the con 






















prior to its reorganization as the Allis-Chalmers Mis 
Co., in 1913. Mr. Allis was born in Milwaukee, 4 
brother, Charles Allis also widely known in the ma. 
chinery industry, passed away two months ago. 


HORACE WILSON, formerly chief clerk and cash 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, New York 
ot pneumonia at Elizabeth, N. J., Oct. 8, aged 34 years 
Mr. Wilson was very popular among members of the 
institute and established a record of rare efficj ency 
He resigned last May to accept the position of assistan 
to the manager of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. 
His home was in South Amboy, N. J., and his death 
is attributed to exposure resulting from-being moved 
to Elizabeth, made necessary by the recent explosion 
at the plant near Morgan, N. J. 

LIEUT. PHILIP J. DAVIDSON, 
Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., was killed in action in 
France, Aug. 5. Although but 27 years of age Mr. 
Davidson was one of the best known young business 
men in Beaver Valley, being a director of a number 
of banking and manufacturing institutions. He was a 
son of the late Congressman J. J. Davidson. He was 
a member of the Pittsburgh Athletic Association, the 
Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh, and local clubs. 
a widow and one son, age 2% years. 


er of 


ed 
» “led 


treasurer Union Drawn 


He leaves 


Edward B. Cook 


EDWARD BAILEY COOK, assistant manager of the 
blast furnace department of Pickands, Mather & ( 
Cleveland, having supervision over the blast furnace es 
of the Toledo Furnace Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; United Fur- 
nace Co., Canton, Ohio, 
and Perry Iron Co., Erie, 
Pa., died Oct. 13 of pneu- 
monia, following an attack 
of Spanish influenza. He 
was ill only a week. Mr. 
Cook, who was 39 years 
of age, graduated from 
the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, and then became a 
furnace worker at the 
plant of the Warwick 
Iron & Steel Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., now operated by 
the Eastern Steel Co., 
and of which his father, 
the late Edgar S. Cook, 





was president. After be- 
ing connected with the = 
plant five years he was EDWARD B.C” 
made general manager. 


He severed this connection in 1912 to take the pos!® 
with Pickands, Mather & Co., which he held unt 

death. He was a man of unusual geniality anc = 
friends with all with whom he came in memtact. 
was a member of the Country, Union and Cle 

Athletic clubs and Cleveland Chamber of Comn merce 
and a member of Toledo, Erie and Canton clubs and 
before his sickness was an active worker in the prese™ 





17, 1918 


Qeto! yer 


campaign. He was married in 1906 and 
‘dow and five children. The body was 
tstown for burial. 


JONES, president, Hilles & Jones Co., 

Del., maker of machine tools for working 

and structural shapes, died Oct. 9, aged 

er an illness of five days with Spanish 

Mr. Jones’ connection with the company 

287 as bookkeeper. Later he became treas- 

at non the retirement in 1902 of his uncle, 
mes, one of the founders of the business, 

nt, which office he filled to the time 


WILI P. TUECHTER, president Century Machine 

( ati, maker of bakers’ machinery, died at 

: in that city, Oct 13, aged 42 years. He 

ngaged in the manufacture of bakers’ ma- 

a number of years. He organized the 

‘fe. Co., Cincinnati, and later formed the 

th which he was connected at the time of 

A. H. Tuechter, president of the Cincinnati 

Bickf lool Co., is his brother. 

Harry H. LATHAM, Chicago, president of the Latham 

Machinery Co., died at his home Oct. 9 of Spanish 

iu Mr. Latham was born in Sandwich, IIL, 

i859, was educated at Northwestern University, and 

y years practiced his profession as a civil 

roughout the then wild west, coming to 

He has been president of the Latham 
since its incorporation in 1894, 


EvceENE L. STEINDLER, president, the Arcwell Cor- 
New York, died Oct. 2 of influenza, aged 31 
yea Mr. Steindler was the founder of the Arcwell 
Corporation which was organized last May to manu- 
facture a new electric alternating current are welder. 
He was also a director and general manager of the 
Dominion Reduction Co., Cobalt, Ont., and the Blue 

Stone Mining & Smelting Co., of Colorado. 

Sercr. JAMES A. KiLpa died from pneumonia, at 

{ Meade, Oct. 5. Sergeant Kilda was formerly 

with the Philadelphia office of Hickman, 

W & Co., and left on Jan. 1, 1918, to enlist in 

Previous to being with Hickman Williams & 
‘onnected with the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Lewis JAMES, of the Nicholson File Co., died 
fferson Hospital, Philadelphia, Sept. 30. Mr. 
is well known-in the hardware trade, rep- 
the company between Philadelphia and San 


Chicag n 1884. 


Machinery Co., 


innual report of the Cockshutt Plow Co., 
Brantford, Ont., H. Cockshutt, president, shows net 

fits after providing for depreciation of $553,215 
ompared with $370,745 in 1917, and $465,211 in 1916; 
in the latter two years, however, the amounts given 
reased by $34,965 through dividends from af- 
hiated companies. Out of profits $258,600 was paid 
t quarterly dividend of 1 per cent on the pre- 
k, and $200,000 was added to the contingent 
ese} The balance available for profit and loss 
to $94,615, which added to the amount brought 
torwa made a total surplus of $586,401. Of this 
‘mount it was decided to carry forward $500,000 to 
erve, making the total of that account $1,- 





ton County, Ohio, in which Cincinnati is 
subscribed $2,000,000 above its allotted quota, 
lividual subscriptions were received up until 
oon, a much larger number than in previous 
The President’s reply to Germany created 
thusiasm and soliciting teams are finding many 
eager to double their first subscriptions. 





pection of factories and shops in St. Louis will 

iken immediately for the double purpose of 

‘ against the spread of influenza and to make 

for the permanent improvement of sani- 
litions and ventilation. 
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PLANNING A WELDING SYSTEM 


Selection of Arc Welding Units for Railroad 
Shops—Operation of System 


Information of value in the planning and operating 
of an electric are welding system is contained in a paper 
on “War and Welding” presented before the Western 
Ra‘lway Club by E. Wanamaker, electrical engineer of 
the Rock Island lines. Although the discussion was lim- 
ited to a system planned largely because of war condi- 
tions for railroad shops, the analysis of the needs and 
factors governing the decisions are of general value. 

In planning the installation the metal electrode 
process was selected in preference to the carbon elec- 
trode, Mr. Wanamaker said, because with the latter 
welding can be done in the horizontal plane only and 
in general the work is inferior to that which is possi- 
ble with the metal electrode process. A careful analysis 
was made of the service which is demanded of electric 
welding equipment in railroad shops and engine houses, 
and an attempt was made to design an installation 
which would show under such conditions maximum re- 
liability and flexibility with mimimum installation and 
operating expense. It appeared certain that the weld- 
ing process would find a wider field of application than 
was apparent at that time and the installation was 
made in such a manner as to lend itself readily to en- 
largement should that become necessary. 

“It was considered particularly desirable,” he ex- 
plained, “to have the arc welding equipment available 
at all points in the shops and engine houses, since it 
was quite evident that the advantage of the low cost 
of the are welding process would be lost if, for in- 
stance, the locomotive had to be moved from a hap- 
hazard location to a point where the welding power 
would be available. These features led to an analysis 
of distributing systems for the welding power and 
showed the necessity of using portable arc welding 
equipment, similar, so far as possible, to the portable 
gas welding outfits. With the total capacity divided at 
each shop among several units, it appeared certain that 
so long as power was available, there would not be a 
complete shutdown of the welding equipment. Each 
operator would be entirely independent of the others, 
although as many as necessary could be concentrated on 
any engine or job in the shop. 

“The operating economy, while not a deciding fac- 
tor, was important, since at some shops the power 
plants were loaded to their capacity and at other points 
the power purchased from small central stations was 
rather dear. Under these conditions, the variable volt- 
age type of equipment was cons‘dered the best because 
this type eliminated the resistance ballast from the arc 
circuit, thus increasing the power economy of the units 
to such a degree that a single operator unit may be 
operated from a power line large enough to carry a 5 
hp. motor. 

“As a result of the analysis of the requirements of 
the shops and car repair yards, 33 individual unit weld- 
ers were installed, 10 of which were mounted on brack- 
ets on columns in the largest locomotive shop, while 
the other 23 were portable machines weighing complete 
with truck, approximately, 1700 lb. All of these units 
are motor generators having inherent regulation and 
an are stabilizer. Part of the machines are equipped 
with 230-volt direct-current motors and part with 440- 
volt three-phase, 60-cycle motors, these two kinds of 
power being the standard on the Rock Island lines. 

“With portable welders,” Mr. Wanamaker stated, 
“the installation of electric welding equipment is con- 
verted into a system proposition rather than a series of 
plants to take care of certain shops or terminals. The 
plan is extraordinarily flexible and has many desirable 
features that would be impossible to obtain with any 
other plan or type of equipment. For instance, if it is 


found that one or more welders are needed at some 
shop, it is very probable that some can be transferred 
from another point which has more than can be used 
to advantage at that particular time, it is only neces- 
sary to pull the units to be transferred into a car, block 
them substantially, and bill to the point where needed. 
Immediately on receipt they are ready for operation.” 
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An Output of 30,000,000 Is Planned 


Bulk of Machinery Transactions Small — More 


Large War Contracts — Heavy Demand for 
Tools in Canada—Alameda Plans Curtailed 
The Government program for the production of 

semi-steel shells is now the most engrossing item of 

war work now before machine-tool manufacturers. 
The schedule calls for 30,000,000 of 4.7, 6 and 8-in. 
caliber. The two larger sizes are to be completely 


machined, the 6,000,000 4.7-in. 


It is estimated that for an output of 250,000 6-in. shells 


shells only partially so. 


a day 22 machining tools and 10 toolroom machines will 


be needed. 


Many shops are already fairly well equipped 
to handle the work. 
While no contracts for these shells have as yet 


been announced, the whole plan is being energetically 
pushed and plants properly equipped will undoubtedly 
start It that the 
Government will help those foundries which are pro- 
the floor 
a machining plant the 


operations shortly. understood 


Is 


vided with necess: and will install 


for 


operations, time studies and costs for the work have 


ry space 


finishing work. Standard 


been worked out, but will not 


be given publicity until 
the best method of molding and casting have been 
settled on. If the tools cannot be obtained from 


the regular sources, it is understood that the Govern- 


ment will initiate steps to have the equipment produced 


by manufacturers not now making machine tools. 

The bulk of machinery transactions for the time 

New York 
NEw YorK, Oct. 14 

The first step ire now 2 ke! Oking toward the 
placing of mi-steel gas and smoke shell contracts in this 
section Two contracts ‘f« tota 600,06 j-in. shells 
have been arranged with two manuf The actual 
placing of the orders | been held up pending the passing 
of deficiency appropriations by Congr necessat to carry 
out the program 

Purchases of pistol-making machinery, whi were indi- 
cated on a large scale by the recent placing of Government 
contracts for Colt pistols, have not yet been mad it least 
by the contracting companies It is considered not im- 
probable that the buying may be done for them by the 
Government The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn the Savage Arms Corporatio Utica, N. ¥ 
and San Diego, Cal the Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
and the S-S-E C both of Philadelphia; the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co Detroit the National Ca Registe: 
Co., Dayton, Ohio Carem Brothers, Montrea Que and 
the North American Arms Co., Quebec, Que have all beer 
awarded contracts 

Thomas A. Edison, Ine Orange, N. J.. has i 1 con- 
tract for adapters for 75-mm. shells, and will be in the 
market for a good-sized lot of machine-tool equipment 

Recent business by local machinery dealers has fallen 
substantially below the average of a month ago October 
sales in the case of a number of them show only one or two 
sizable round-lot orders characteristic of past months. A 
good booking of machines for upkeep and rounding out 
shop facilities for the moment makes up the bulk of busi- 
ness The renewal of shell contracts in this section tends 
to strengthen purchases of this type The International 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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SEMI-STEEL SHELLS 
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Li 
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mn 


being is made up of orders for a few to 


These 
are required for the most part for upkeep « inding 


The demand for turret lathes 
machines in lots of this size is unusually he 
The Ordnance Department, United States Stee] , 
poration, is placing further orders for equipping 
Neville Island gun and projectile plant. 
The Ordnance Department, Washington, has orde; 
75,000 light Browning rifles and 15,000 aviation ey 


out shops. 


screw 


the 


from the Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, N Have 
Conn. 

An especially heavy demand for machin« as de- 
veloped in Canada. The manufacture of 155-1 shells 
is bringing out a great number of inquit It 
reported from Ottawa that there will be a revival of 
munition orders in the Dominion for the British G 
ernment as well as for the United States. 

The Canada Cement Co., Montreal, Qu SY 
ceived a contract for 9.2-in. and 12-in. shells for the 


United States at a total cost of $10,000,000, and w 
erect a shell plant to cost $1,000,000. 

The is seeking to place contracts 
the Birmingham, Ala., district for 3-in. shells to give an 
output from that district amounting to 80,000 a 

No large orders were placed the past week 
It is now expected that 200 or 
cranes for the Neville Island gun and projectile plant 
will be distributed among practically all of the makers 


Government 


for 
cranes. more small 


The program for constructing the Alameda plant of 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation has been tem- 
porarily curtailed, and among other items orders for 
about one-third of a million dollars’ worth of crar 


have been cancelled. 


Arms & Fuze 
New York, 
additional 
The Bethlehem 
cancelled 


Co., Bloomfield, N. J 


are 


Amerk 


to ? 


the 
several reported 


of this 


and others 


work kind 
Shipbuilding 


for 


Corporation, Bet 
for Alameda 
dollars in value 


has orders cranes its 


gregating one-third of a million 


ported that this radical curtailment of its plans 
sult of the cost of the plant so far exceeding esti! 
the construction of the boiler plant, foundries 
shop have been stopped until arrangements ca! 
pleted for carrying out the full building progran 
meantime the construction of the shipbuilding p! 
ceeding along lines previously laid out 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has bought one 
two 60-ton 30-ft -Span riveting tower cranes for 
shops and will buy two more shortly The Wil 
Ship & Engine Building Co., Philadelphia, has 
{}-ton and a 20-ton crane. 

The Ordnance Department has ordered 7 s 
Browning rifles and 15,000 aviation guns from the 


Rockwell Corporation, New Haven, Conn., and 101 
from the Pfau 
The 


ty pe 


boxes Manufacturing Co., Cincinna! 
Durston Gear Corporation, manufacturer 
transmissions, N. Ya 
the Government to manufacture 
trucks to be used in France. The company 
tention of enlarging its plant, as this work is along 


lar line of production, for it 


Sy racuse, has received 


from transmis 


motor 


which is amply equi} 


plant will be a 100 per cent Government plant by 
this year. 
The Ordnance Department, Washington, has a 


contract to the Barney Ahlers Construction Corpor 
West Fortieth Street, New York. for the erection 
gas defense plant Governors Island 


1004 


on 
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Syracuse, 
f property bounded by Coles and Monmouth, 
ixteenth streets, Jersey City, N. J., for about 


occupancy 
plants at Syra 
Baltimore and Canonsburg, 





Paterson, N. J., has been in 
25,000 to manufacture automo- 
Matthews, 
Pompton 


Matthews 


Construction Broadway, 
a shipyard at Little Ferry, near Hack- 


manufacture of concréte vessels for the 


Bloomfield 
has increased its capital from $50,000 to 
recently acquired a plant on Cort 


Products 


Newark, N is having plans 
i Oliver streets, and devoted to light foundry 
Shoemaker, 


Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wash- 
prepared and blacksmith 
electrical 
having plans drawn for the proposed naval 
Phillipsburg 
$10,000,000 


Ordnance 
to replace 
and fire, 
estimates placed 
It will be reconstructed and operated 
50 Church Street, New York. 
structures, 


ishington, 
destroyed explosion 


preliminary 
(y llespie Co., 


for shell 
f about 50,000 loaded shells per day. 
this capacity 
additional 


understood 
2800 acres 
individual 
one story 


allowing 
buildings 


Twenty-seventh 
of the Empire 
which has been 
three-story brick 


Irvington, 
comprises 


troyed a portion of the metal-working plant 
Hamilton 
estimated 


of the Oxweld Acetylene Co., 


estimated 


Hamilton Newark, N. J., have 


inufacture 


Buffalo 


& Foundry 


BUFFALO, 


Lathrop Street, 


Cleveland, 
construction of steel 
The plant is giving 


Buffalo, has completed 
nstruction reassembling 
River Road, 


inderstood that other buildings will be erected 


er Commission, Lockport, N. Y., is planning for 
machinery 
increase the capacity 


pumping 
Tonawanda 


Shawmut & Northern Railroad, 


its local railroad 


The New York Central Railroad, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York, has awarded a contract to the R. W. 
Smith Corporation, 30 Church Street, New York, for the 
construction of four one-story buildings, about 30 x 60 ft., 
and 30 x 40 ft., at its shops at De Witt, N. Y. 

The Rochester Can Co Rochester, N. Y., W. E. Gray, 
president, will build a one-story top addition, 156 x 210 


to its factory on Hague Street 


The Brown Folding Machine Co Erie, Pa., has taken 
out a permit for a one-story concrete block factory building, 
100 x 140 ft., to be erected at Eighteenth Street and Ameri- 


an Avenue at a cost of $25,000 


The Buffalo Housewrecking & Salvage Co., Buffalo, is in 
the market for a 15-ton electric crane; also for 100 tons of 
structural steel for a crane runway at its plant at Sycamore 
Street and the Erie Railroad, Buffalo 


New England 


Boston, Oct. 14 
Machine tool builder report an increase in orders for 
the week. Added to the real shortage of labor, the inroads 
of influenza on the working force have had a marked effect 
on production as in many shops at least one operative in five 
has been ill In other respects the condition of business is 
little changed 


The New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn., has 
issued additional shares of stock of the value of $250,000 
This makes the outstanding capital $1,500,000 


The Sleeper & Hartley Co., Worcester, Mass., has awarded 


to the E. J. Cross Co. a contract for a factory, 60 x 200 ft., 


ne story, on Chandler Street 


The Pratt & Whitne Co., Hartford, Conn., has awarded 


a contract +*to R. G. Bent & ¢ fo 1 foundry addition, 
x 120 ft., one story 


The Paterson Forge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has been in 
corporated with authorized capital stock of $50,000 to manu- 
facture forgings and machinery The incorporators are 
James Paterson, Stratford Walter Paterson and Harold 


Paterson 


The M. !F. Brundige Co Ir Boston, Mass., has been 
necorporated with authorized capital stock of $25,000 M. P 
Brundige is president and Jame W. Damerall, Jr., 147 Pearl 
Street, treasurer 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA. Oct 14 

The McFarland-Meade Co., Forty xth Street and Wood 
land Avenue, Philadelphia, manufacturer of metal windows 
etc., is taking bids for a one-story addition, 120 x 140 ft 
at Seventy-first Street and Kingsessing Avenue, to cost 
$5. 000 

The Simplex Valve & Meter Co., 625 Wood Street, Phila 
delphia, has had plans prepared fur a one-story brick plant 
76 x 150 ft., at Blenheim, N. J 


The American Insulation Cs Robert and Stokley ave 
nues, Philadelphia, is having plar prepared for an addition 
on property adjoining its work The extension will com 
prise a one and two-story factory and ywer plant for work 
operation, as well as an office building, to release, it 
understood, present office quarters for other service The 
construction is estimated to cost $200,000 , 

The Tacony Ordnance Co Milnor and Bleigh streets, 
Philadelphia, has broken ground for a two-story addition, 


f> x 49 ft 
The Bureau f Yards and Docks Navy Department 


Washington, is having plan prepared for a pattern shop 
it .the League Island Navy Yard, Philadeiphia, to cost, 
with equipment, over $500,000. Contract has been awarded 
to the J. S togers Co., Drexel Building, for the construc- 
tion of four one-story buildings, 60 x 250 ft, at Fort Mif 
flin, near Philadelphia, to cost about $140,000. A one-story 
pumping plant will also be erected at this point 

The Standard Engineering Co., Philadelphia, has been in- 
corporated with capital of $75,000 by Edward H. Rouss, Jr., 
Joseph F. X. Rouss and James L. Webber, to manufacture 
pipe, fittings, et« 

The Barrett Mfg. Co Bermuda and Margaret streets, 
Philadelphia, will commence the erection of a one-story 
boiler plant, 60 x 84 ft. to cost $50,000 

The H. Belfield Co., 435 North Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of steam fittings, etc., has taken title 
to the five-story, three-story and one-story factory build- 
ings at Broad and Hamilton streets, on property 95 x 210 
ft.. for a consideration said to be about $385,000. 
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The Main Belting C« 1219 Carpenter Street, Philadel- 
phia, has increased capita I $100,000 to $1,300,000 

The Bridgman Brothers Co., 131 South Thirty-first Street 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of steam fitters’ supplies, etc., 
! filed | for tor I id n, 17 x 128 

The §S ‘ ] ria Art West State and Willow 
streets, Trenton, N. .] has commenced the erection of a two- 
story industrial school on Quarry Street, 56 x 65 ft. The 
scl vill devoted to 1 I ) al wood-working, 
i we i clay-W b nd ceramik nstructior On the 
first floor a machine op iL #88 Ww be provided 

\ ] I \ t ma t to cost 

i 000 | prese! eq I now I ervice at the 

é tine school w i re j » the ne location A 

toolroom, 21 x 48 ft | adje the machine shop, while a 

vood-Wwor g », 21 x 86 ft., will be ocated over the 

chi sho} I the basement a 1utomobile engine labora- 
tory W be established Frank Frederick is dire r 

Stay & B M s Building, Scrantor Pa ire plan- 

ng the construction of a coal breaker and ripping plant 

at West Nanticoke, to cost $100,000 Frank B. Davenport, 

Coal Exchange Building, Wilke Barre, engineer 

The Ordnance Department, Washington, i planning the 
construction of a hydroplane station and plant at Essing- 
ton, Pa., to cost $400,000 Ger R. C. Marshall, Jr., Con- 
struction Division, is in charge. 

A one-story boiler plant to cost $50,000 will be erected 
by the Armour Leather Co., Chicago, Ill, affiliated with 
Armour & Co Westinghouse Church Kerr & Co., 37 Wall 
Street, New York, are the engineers 

The War Department, Washington, has arranged for the 


construction of two plants for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid for the Army, to be located at Emporium and Mount 
Union, Pa. The first noted, of eight units, to be located on 
Driftwood Creek near the Emporium Iron Co., calls for a 
1000-kw. power plant and is estimated to cost $2,000,000. The 
1 will cost approximately $1,000,000. A 
20-acre site has been acquired near the Aetna Explosive Co. 
The Leonard Construction Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, 
has received the contract for erection. 


plant at Mount Unior 


build a 
Lebanon, 


Lebanon, Pa., will 
house at West 


The Cornwall Railroad Co., 
addition to its 
70 ft., to cost 

The Bethlehem Motors 
received a contract from the War Department for 1500 class 
B Liberty motor trucks, totaling about $6,000,000. The 
company has so far built over 1200 trucks for the Govern- 
ment. 450 men, and this num- 
ber will be increased, 


one-story 


engine 
68 x $10,000 


Corporation, Allentown, Pa., has 


Employment is now given to 


Allentown, Pa., has recently 
department at 


The Penn Trojan Powder Co., 
operation of a shell-loading 
3ridge, and is now giving employment 


commenced the 
its works near Jordan 
to about 900 persons. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Railway has awarded con- 
tract for a new engine house and shop at Rutherford, Pa., 
to A. L. Carhart, Philadelphia. The building will be a one- 
story, 114 x 132 ft and cost about $100,000. 

The Downingtown Iron Works, Downingtown, Pa., has in- 


creased its capital stock from $12,000 to $150,000 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 14. 


The Bartlett Hayward Co., Scott and McHenry 
Baltimore, will build a one-story tool builaing, 100 x 105 ft., 
at Columbia Avenue and Putnam Street Morrow 
Fidelity Building are the building contractors. 


streets, 


Brothers, 


The Union Shipbuilding Co. Fairfield, Md., has awarded 
contract to the Hughes Foulkrod Co., Commonwealth Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., for a one-story addition to cost 
$150,000. It is also having plans prepared for a 700-ft. pier. 

Thomas H. Mitchell, Salisbury, Md., is planning to re- 
build his wood-working plant recently destroved by fire 


> 


with loss of about $25 


000 


1 


In connection with its plant to be located at 
land, Md., at a cost of about $5,000,000, the 
lose & Chemical Co., 613 Fifth Avenue 
chase machinery and tools to the 
The George A. Fuller Co., 
the contract for erection 

The Crescent Auto 
has been incorporated with a 
G. Steigler and J. H. Dowdell. 

T. H. Aldrich, regional adviser, resources and conversion 
section, War Industries Board, Birmingham, Ala., has issued 
an announcement that the Government is desirous of placing 
orders for 3-in. shells with local or neighboring plants 
equipped for production at the rate of 80,000 shells per day. 


Cumber- 
American Cellu- 
»» New York, will pur- 
extent of about $3,000,000. 


Munsey Building, Washington, has 


Machine Works, Wilmington, 
capital of $10,000 by 


Del., 


George 


IRON 
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M. V. Beason, 120 South Twenty-second Stree: 


ham, Ala., is contemplating the establishment 2 
for the manufacture of surgical and other inst 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks is planning 
struction of four new buildings at the naval air sa 
works at Key West, Fla., to cost $77,000 ; P 

Chicago 
8 CHICA 

While there is nothing individually of a hug 
before the trade at this time, the aggregate of ‘ § 
nquiry and the attempt to handle it constitutes ; 
great difficulty is getting tools to deliver, and t 
this is that no betterment is in sight. It is not 
the semi-steel shell program will call for a gre 
machines which will be wanted as soon as the Or: 
partment arrives at and announces its plan of p 
manufacturing the shells. A ries of operntic 
worked out, their time cetcrnine.. also the costs 
ing shells in lots of various size det’ rminec, bt 
be given publicity until the best n.c‘nmuds of g 
casting the shells is finally settled Meetings t 
the coming week at Washington prvLably will «'¢ 
The one fear is that tools cannot be obtained fr g 
sources A representative of the plant divisior 
Department, Ordnance Department, is authority for 
ment that if this exigency occurs drawings will b 
and the necessary tools will be made in plants not 
ing machine tools. The gist of the matter is tl 
must be had somehow. 

It is understood that while the Government w 
no financial assistance for the molding of semi-st: shells 
it will help those foundries which have floor spac« lw 
install a machining plant for the completion of the shells 


which are cast. 


The current talk of peace is having no tendency to curtai 
the demand for needed in war work. Several local 
machinery men spent the week, or a part of it, in Milwaukee 
at the exposition of foundry and metal-working machinery 
and equipment conducted by the American Foundrymen’'s 
Association in connection with its convention. 


tools 


A general contract has been awarded to the Schmidt 
Brothers Construction Co., 74 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, for the first unit of a factory to manufacture belts for 
soldiers, sailors and machine guns in North Racine Avenue 
near Clybourne Avenue, for the Phoenix Trimming Co., 2008 
North Racine Avenue. The first unit will be two stories 
62x 111 ft., and cost over $50,000. 

Sub-contracts for which 
been 


several building projects, 
time to time, continue to be 
that the contemplated construction has been 
proved by the Illinois State Council of Defense, wh 
pass on all building projects to determine their essential char- 
acter, 





mentioned from 


showing 


Robert T. Newberry, 108 South La Salle Street, Chicag 
preliminary bids, and will take final 
the plans have been approved by the War Industries 
for a one-story factory, 100x100 ft., at Kedzie Avenue and 
Thirty-first Street, for the D. H. Stewart Co., to cost $25 


has taken bids when 


3oard 


The United States Government, represented by the Sym- 
ington-Chicago Corporation, has been granted additional per- 
mits for the construction at the Symington plant, Chicag 


of several additional building units to cost $120,000. The 
new plant at Seventy-fourth Street is well under way Roof 
ing is being placed and machinery installed. 


The American Steel & Machinery Co., Kensington, near 
Chicago, is adding to its shell plant, which, when completed 
will have a capacity of 6000 per day. 

The Decatur Bridge Co., Decatur, Ill, has started work 
on improvements to its plant, including an addition to its 


} 


machine shop and the reconstruction of its old machine s! 


at a cost of $12,500. 


The H. W. Clark Co., manufacturer of meter boxes and 
water works appliances, Mattoon, IIl., is rebuilding it ‘ 
and is in the market for foundry equipment of speci 
struction and special machine-shop tools and equi! 
Purchases are now being made and are to be 
within 30 days. Horace W. Clark is president. 


cor etec 


The Kelley-How-Thomson Co., wholesale hardware dealer 
Duluth, Minn., is in the market for 36-in. and 60-in. gradu 
ated circumference wheels for shipwork and mold loft wor! 


The Railroad, Chicago, is having plans 
prepared for the construction of a one-story addition to its 


shops, 50 x 70 ft., at Fourteenth Street and the Canal, to cost 
about $30,000. 


The Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of tractors 
agricultural machinery, etc., has arranged with the Wat 


Pennsylvania 
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he construction of several additions to its 
oria, to cost about $3,000,000. The struc- 
of five new machine buildings and shops 
facturing, three assembling and erecting 

tension to the boiler plant. V. Jobst & 


i. have the contract. 


M ne, Ill., manufacturers of agricultural 
ling an addition to their works at East 


ot S200.000 


s Ball Bearing Co 4535 Palmer Street, 
a contract to S. Swerberg, 6338 Mag- 


a one-story addition, 80 x 84 ft, to cost 


19 East Twenty-eighth Street, Minneapolis 
for the erection of a one-story addition to 


d of Control, State House, St. Paul, Minn 
construction of a new power plant at 


Machine Works, Terre Haute, Ind., which 
net Wabash Gear Works, has Government 
ine gun parts. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 14 
for milling machines the first two weeks ef 
the heaviest for a similar period in several 
: lots were placed the past week by 

1 12-cylinder aircraft engines in the Central 
g urements being for the heavier types of mill- 
nto quantities as large as 30 machines. In 
is been quite an exceptional demand for 
smaller lots from shops in the East and 
\ \ Local milling machine manufacturers are 
verage of three and one-half to four months’ 
is a considerable improvement over a year 
ago, W veries were extended eight to nine months. 





that the Manitowoe Shipbuilding Co., Mani- 
add a complete foundry unit to its plant at 
st of $150,000, to avoid delays encountered 
quate supplies of castings under the contract 
syst ted, the company recently acquired 750 ft. of 
frontage from the Burger Boat Co., and will 
cating shop, 60 x 300 ft., and a paint shop, 
iils of the proposed foundry project are not 
L. E. Geer is general superintendent. 


i-Henning Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer 
ilting machinery, baling presses and other 
lipment, will build a one-story machine shop 
150 ft., for essential war work, at its plant on 
\venue. It will be of reinforced concrete, 
1 and contain a crane runway. The cost is 
9,000 without equipment. C. L. Van Ess is 
nd general manager. 
itional Steel Products Co., Milwaukee, has 
racts for the erection of its new plant at 
which will be 68 x 125 ft., two stories and 
t, of brick and mill construction, and cost 
with equipment. The company specializes in 
e of a silencing device for motor vehicles and 
Otto C. Unke, 1054 Third Street, Milwaukee, 
nt and manager. 


Tool & Mfg. Co., 380 Fourth Street, Mil- 
reased its capital stock from $15,000 to 
mmodate the expansion of its business. It 
ols, dies and other machine shop specialties. 


il Cement Mold Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
es and headquarters to 707 Merrill Building, 
ntends to establish permanent works in 
e¢ Details of the project have not been 
the initial work will cost about $25,000. A. 
retary. 
Brothers, machinists, Kenosha, Wis., have 
r shop and business to Fritz Rudy, who will 
lant at Park and Exchange streets and make 
machinery repairs, welding and cutting 


zo & North-Western Railroad Co., Chicago, 
ontract to L. O. Peppard, 1712 Irving Ave- 
s, Minn., for the erection of a roundhouse and 
tion and new tool sheds at the terminal in 


ouse Superintendent, 424 Government Build- 
ee, is taking bids until Oct. 19 for two 15 to 


rines 





enberg Brothers Co., Two Rivers, Wis., manu- 
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facturer of marine and stationary oil engines, is enlarging 
its works by the addition of a new testing and shipping 
room, to be equipped with a 5-ton electric traveling cran 
and other appliances The space now used for testing and 
shipping will be converted into a machine shop addition 

The Walter Engineering Co Kenosha, W has been 
incorporated with a capital stoc] f $25,000 by Ferdinand 
C., E. M. and A. H. Walter, wi have been conducting a 
general engineering works at Winthrop Harbor, Ill The 
new corporation will eres i sho; Ke! i, to be ready 
about Dec. 1. The investment will b about $20,000 

The Falls Motors Corporation, Sheboygan Falls. Wis 
manufacturer of gasoline engines, ha awarded a contract 
to the Immel Construction Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., for the 
erection of L or stor ddition iz@ x 272 ft brick 
and mill construction, to provide additional capacity to fill 
Government contracts. A. C. Clas is secretary and treasurer 


The Langstadt-Meyer Co., Appleton, Wis., manufacturer 
of electrical appliances, farm lighting s tems, etc. has 
leased the building until now occupied by the Appleton Motor 
Car Co., and will install new equipment for the production 
of direct-connected generating unit’ for shop and farm pur- 


poses, ’ 


The Hunt Boiler. Works, Marinette Wis., ha added a 
night shift to handle boiler and tank work and engine re 
pairs on Government account \ mall amount of new 
equipment is being installed. Lawrence Hunt, Sr 
eral manager. 


, is gen- 


The Marathon Electric Mfg. Co., Wausau, Wis., manufac 
turer of small motors and motor-driven devices and appli- 
ances, is erecting a two-story shop addition. 45 x 65 ft.. to its 
plant on Stewart Island. The company ha ufficient orders te 


keep it busy at maximum capacity for 12 months, 


The Northern Foundry Co., Marinette, Wis., is making ex- 
tensions and improvements costing about $25,000, which are 
expected to be completed by Dec. 1, and will permit an in- 
crease of capacity from 50 to 60 per cent The company 


has acquired the foundry and machine shop of the former 
Marinette Iron Works, and is converting the building into 


a foundry addition, to contain two new cupolas An exten- 
sion, 20 x 50 ft., will give the main foundry a length of 
370 ft., and provide a continuous building 418 ft. long. A 


wing is used as an office and pattern shop, 

The Manistique Pulp & Paper Co., Manistique, Mich., will 
invest more than $500,000 in the construction and equip- 
ment of additions to be erected by day labor under the 
direction of H. J. Storer, consulting engineer 


Detroit 


DETROIT, Oct. 14 


Munition making completely dominates the industrial 
production and the machinery market in this district. Slight- 
ly over 90 per cent of all manufacturers are working on 
war orders, with an average of 75 per cent of their plants 
engaged on Government work Although additions in plant 
facilities are discouraged by the War Industries soard, 
large orders for machinery for war work are being placed. 

The Industrial Works, Bay City, has received an addi 
tional order for giant cranes, and is far behind in its pro 
duction. 

Among Michigan concerns to receive Government or- 
ders are the following Ford Motor Co., Detroit, ambulances 
test tools and helmets: Industrial Works, tay City, loco- 
motive cranes: American Brass Goods Co., Grand Rapids, ir 
spection gages; Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion, shrapnel 
heads; Lansing Co., Lansing, dock trucks; Detroit Copper & 
Brass Rolling Mills, Detroit, cartridge-case disks; Champion 
Ignition Co., Flint, spark plugs; Grand Rapids Brass Co 
Grand Rapids, time fuse pins; Keeler Brass Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, oiler and thong cases; Mailometer Co., Detroit, inspec- 
tion gages: Wilcox Motor & Mfg. Co., Saginaw, adapters and 
shell assembly; H. E. Sherman Mfg. Co., Battle Creek, fire 
hose nozzles; Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, belt 
lacers and hooks. 

The Studebaker Corporation, Detroit and South Bend 
Ind., has a large contract for field guns, to be manufac- 
tured at both plants 

The Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., and the Lincoln 
Motor Co., Detroit, will turn out several thousand Liberty 
motors for a recent Government order, the Buick company 
to make the 8-cylinder type, and the Lincoln company the 
12-cylinder 

The Liberty Motor Car Co., Detroit, was recently award- 
ed a contract for 2500 trailers, similar to those being turned 
out by the Paige Detroit Motor Car Co. 


The Ford Motor Car Co., Detroit, is purchasing more ma- 
chinery in connection with building 10,000 small tanks. 
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The 
buying 


Continental Motors 


more 


been 
and 


Detroit, has 
Detroit 


Corporation, 


machine tools for its plants in 


Muskegon. It will probably make no more passenger car 
motors after Jan 1 except for Government use 

The Wilson Foundry & Machine Co., Pontiac, Mich., re- 
cently contracted to turn out motor truck engines from all 


rejected Liberty motor parts. 


The Hudson Motor Car Co., 
tional plant, 60 x 460 ft., to cost 
is reported that the 


Detroit, will erect an addi- 


approximately $60,000 It 


building will be used for making shells 


The Liberty Motor Car Co., Detroit, is reported to be in- 
quiring for a number of lathes, drills and planers, totaling 
about 70 machines 

The J. M. Case Trailer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is a 
new company, manufacturing a complete line of all-steel 


semi and four-wheeled trailers of 3, 4, 6 and 
It also builds three sizes of pole 
with 


10-ton capacity. 
trailers, and trailer chasses 
equipped 
president. 

The Wolverine 
cently removed from Detroit, 
days. W. 


gravity steel dump bodies J. M. Case is 


Tractor Co., Mich., 
will begin operations in a few 
G. Wagenhals is secretary and manager 


Saginaw, which re- 


The Dafoe Shipbuilding Co., Bay City, Mich., has started 


foundation work on its buildings for constructing the keels 
of the steel tugs it is to build for the Government The 
main building will be 60 x 200 ft. and several smaller 
structures will be erected. 

The D’Arcy Spring Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., is engaged 
almost exclusively on war work, having large contracts to 
make springs for Colt revolvers, Browning machine guns, 


ambulances and 
The 


erecting a 


motorcycle side cars. 


Adding 
four-story 


Burroughs Machine Co., Detroit, which is 


received a con 
output of 


factory building, has 


tract which, it is 


automatic pistols. 


calls for a 
New equipment 


stated, daily 2500 


will cost hundred 


several 
thousand 

The Harbor, Mich ° 
received a Government order for five ocean-going steam tugs, 
which makes it 


dollars 


Dachel-Carter Boat Co., Benton has 


necessary to increase production facilities, 


and the working force by 200 additional men. 

The Detroit Auto Piston Co., Detroit, Mich., is taking 
bids for the constryction of a one-story building, 60 x 100 ft., 
on Baltimore Avenue, near Greenwood Street, to cost about 


$12,000. 


The Aluminum 
Detroit, is 


Castings Co., Joseph Campau Avenue, 


having plans prepared for an ‘idition to its 


plant to about $150,000 
The 


prepared 


cost 
Packard Motor Car C 
for a 
ment, 150 x 200 ft., at 
about 


Detroit, is having plans 


ling depart- 


one-story extension to its enam«e 


Harper and Strong Avenues, to cost 


$75,000 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 14 
A large number of 
have recently 
manufacturers. 


portable electric grinding 


firms by 


machines 


been ordered from local airplane 


As far as is known no orders have been placed on the 


tentative inquiry recently sent out by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment for 4000 20 and 24-in. lathe There is a very urgent 
demand for large milling machines, and different types of 


grinding machines are also wanted It is impossible to make 
prompt shipment of large lathes and planing machines. The 
scattered, but is im- 


enough in hand to 


eall for shaping machines is somewhat 
and 


keep them 


proving, manufacturers 


busy for several 


A call for building the air nitrates 
plant at Ancor has tended to still further reduce the supply 
of common labor 
Gove 
with 
shortage 


have work 


months. 


3000 workmen for 


Manufacturers are co-operating with the 
rnment in obtaining 
women in all 


these men and are replacing them 
where it is The 
skilled labor at Hamilton, Ohio, 
is probably more acute than in Cincinnati 

The French 
ing some machine tools 
with the 
that 


department 
of both common and 


possible 


Government, through agents, has been buy- 
and orders for 26 lathes were placed 
Machine Tool Co. It is rumored 


other machine tools are also wanted. 


Rahn-Larmon 


The Stuebing Truck Co., Cincinnati, maker of lift trucks, 
has acquired a factory at Mitchell Avenue and the Big Four 
Railroad, and will remove its truck-making department from 
Walnut Street as soon as the new factory can be fitted up 
Machinery will be installed in the new plant to enable it to 
more than triple its present output Several machine tools, 
including lathes, milling machines, shapers and drill presses 
will be needed. The company’s business offices will remain 
at 221 West Third Street 


The Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, has taken out a 
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permit for an addition to its plant on Colerair 
mated to cost $15,000. This building will be us 
storage purposes. 


The Hooven, Owens Rentschler Co., Hamilt: 


oe R *U, Nag 
let contract for an addition to its foundry, as y | on 

yard i 
The new wood-working machinery plant of Bens 

: : ; Pentel & 

Margedant Co., Hamilton, Ohio, has been « . 

practically all the machinery installed. - 


The Niles Tool Works Co., Hamilton, Oh 
occupy its new office building before Dec. 1 
of its offices from the main plant will enabl: 
be used for manufacturing purposes. 

The Dayton 
the former plant 
Chapel Street, and 
company recently 
to $100,000. 


Castings Co., Dayton, Ohio, h i 
of the Craig-Reynolds Founiiry « 
will remodel it at an ear! te. Th 


increased its capital stock : 


The Duriron Castings Co., Dayton, will bui 
to its plant, 100 x 500 ft., one story, of reinfor 
It is reported that the Dayton Wire Whee 
will add some equipment to its plant to take 

cently acquired Government contract. 





The Central South 


LOUISVII 
Local boiler and machine shops are busy and 
orders booked to keep operating for several n 
The Iron & Coal Corporation 
ately rebuild the part of its plant recently dest 
The 
nington, 


Chattanooga 


Memphis Coal 
Ky., will erect 
equipped coal tipples. 
motors. 


Mining Co., 
a power 


with proper t Man. 
house and tw 
It plans to install a nu f e 


The Pike Coal Co., Petersburg, Ind., will rebuild its ca 
tipple and replace the machinery recently destroyed by fire 

A power plant is to be installed by the Eastern K ick 
by W. S. Wells 


Service Co., incorporated with $5,000 
others. 
The Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn., is in the 


market for a 10-ton electric crane, 60 ft. span; h with 
hole in 1-in. ma- 


36 in. or 42 in. throat, to punch 1-in. 
terial; also a bulldozer. 
Pulverizing machinery will be installed by the Minera 


Pulverizing 
porated 
others. 


Co., 
with a 


Wheeling, W. Va., which has bee 
capital of $25,000 by S. J. W 


The New River Co., 
tion of machine 
$100,000. 


Mount Hope, W. Va., pla 


shops and a warehouse to cost 


The Willard 
plans 


Machine Tool Co., 
prepared by C. C. & E. A. 


Covington, K z 


Weber, Cin t 


for a frame addition to its machine shop, 60 
cost $15,000. 

The Lucey Foundry & Machine Co., Chattan 
recently incorporated with a capital of $300,00 


be planning for extensions in its plant. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, ‘ 
The 


comes 


business in the 
Ordnance 
which is 


principal 
from the Department, United States = 
Corporation, placing many orders for t Ne 
Island gun and projectile plant. Orders for ladle 

been placed with the two largest builders of this 

i expected that orders for the 200 ar mor 
will be distributed among practically 


local machine! 


it is 
cranes 
makers. 

No contracts for semi-steel shells have yet been | 
in this district so far as the machinery trade has | 
committee of manufacturers, of which George | 
Marshall Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, is chairman, has thé 


ter in charge. Other members of the committee are ” 
liam C. Rice, Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foundries M 
land, Pa.; Charles J. Mesta, Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburs 
W. H. Hamilton, Rosedale Foundry & Machine ' 


burgh; J. A. Katzenmeyer, Standard Engineering “' 
wood City, Pa. 


Of the 30,000,000 semi-steel shells which the 





Department requires, 24,000,000 will be of 6-in nd | 
sizes and 6,000,000 of 4.7-in. The 6-in. and 8-in. Ww 
completely machined, and the 4.7-in. only partially m 
chined. For an output of 250 6-in. shells per day © -* © 


nd 3 


work, it has been estimated that 22 machining to’ pot 5 
Man 


toolroom equipment of 10 machines will be required 
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ch will take on the work are already fairly 
The machines needed for the work include 
nes, turret lathes, grinders, engine lathes, 
thread millers, etc. 


improvements and extensions to cost about 
made by the Railroad Administration, 
& Grafton and Fairmont, W. Va., covering 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the West Vir- 
Railroad and the Monongahela River Rail- 
vill include car repair shops, engine houses, 
a extensions to sidings, yard improvements 
uding housing facilities for employees 
Arthur W. 
ton are in charge of the work. 


Thompson and assistant man- 


er Co., 


Mount Hope, W. Va., is considering 
new machine shop to cost $50,000. 


works now being constructed by the Gov- 
W .* Vai 
ive the plant ready for operation the early 
It will be one of the largest plants of its 
and is expected to develop a total pro- 
600,000 lb. of powder per day. The plant 
ibout 4 miles long and 1 mile wide. About 
now engaged in building it and a call for 
has recently been issued to insure com- 
The works will represent an investment of 


is about 80 per cent completed, and 


Railway & Power Co., Norfolk, Va., is plan- 
two more boilers at its power plant. 


Wood Working Machinery Co., Oil City, Pa., 
pital from $40,000 to $1,000,000. 


irgh Crane & Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, is 
ory machine shop on Nineteenth Street, 


cost $20,000. 


Gauge Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturer of 


ised its capital from $6,000 to $50,000 


1 Mfg. Co., 800 Beaver Avenue, Northside, 
operating its plant at 100 per cent for the 
haft guards and other specialties for the Gov- 
also engaging in boiler work and the manu- 
ine products for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
C. Kleinsmith is president. 


onald Storage Battery Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., 


orporated with a capital of $10,000 by M. E. 
Welch and John F 
ige batteries 


rank C Kearns, to manu- 


Valve Co., Herndon, Va., has been incorpor- 
ipital of $50,000 by Fred C. Stelzer, Frank 
ind others. 


thern Alkali & Chemical Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
orporated with a capital of $60,000, is planning 
hment of a plant for the manufacture of potash, 
ling has been leased to serve as the initial works, 
nery and equipment installation will be made to 
ipacity of about 1000 Ib. a day. 


St. Louis 





Sr. Louis, Oct. 14. 
fowe-McCurtain Coal Co., Howe, Okla., will en- 
oal and washer plant and its oven capacity. 
‘herokee Gin Co., Biggers, Ark., S. E. Harrison, 
will purchase about $12,000 worth of new ma- 


Okla., has appropriated $5,000 for electric light 
chinery and is receiving bids therefor. 


iter, Okla., will install electric light plant machin- 
ling one 250 k.v.a. 2300 volt, three-phase cycle gen- 
0-hp. boiler, and other machinery. 
Crescent Stock Yard & Slaughter House Co., New 
| rebuild its machine shop, recently destroyed by 
two cooling plants and will require refrigerating 


octaw Refining Co., Ardmore, Okla., will install 


nd other equipment for the manufacture of asphalt 
ick 

Independence Airless Tire & Rubber Co., Independ- 
Eben Miller and others interested, will equip a 
the manufacture of airless inner tubes, etc. 


A. E. Kull Tractor Co., 418 American National Bank 


Oklahoma City, Okla., will establish a plant to 
cture tractors. 


VV 


r 


estate of R. G. Holzer, 317 Burgundy Street, New 
is in the market fer one Niagara 407 circle A with 
attachment, Loy-Nawrath draw beneh, Qbick Work 


Shear and flanging attachment, Ohl draw bench and 
equipment. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 14. 


Machinery builders and dealers continue to do a large 
volume of business although buying as a rule is not in such 
large lots as recently. Many orders came out the past week 
for lots ranging from one to a half dozen machines from 
t:uck builders, shell and gun manufacturers. The additional 
orders for trucks and parts being placed in this section will 
apparently require considerable additional machinery The 
Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, which has been buying a 
large amount of euipment for Liberty motor work, placed 
additional orders the past week for 30 to 40 small lathes, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, which recently issued a list of 
about 75 machines mostly for Ohio shops, 
against this list. The American 


placing orders 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 


Erie, Pa., is still buying equipment, having purchased a 
number of lathes the past week This company is under- 
stood to have sublet the contract for breach blocks for 6-in 
guns to several other plants The Erie Metal Products Co 
is inquiring for three heavy duty drilling machines 


The demand for turret lathes and screw machines in lots 
Many plants including 
jobbing shops and stove manufacturers that have not 


of one to three is unusually heavy 


already 


gone into Government work are figuring on war orders and 
I 


will need additional equipment when they become engaged 
on work different from that whieh- they have been doing. 
Cleveland machinery houses with branche in Detroit re- 
port a very active demand in that cit a number of auto- 
mobile companies working entirely on Government work be- 


ing in the market 


It is expected that an order will be shortly for a 
large coal handling plant for the United States Steel Cor- 


poration at Neville Island 


placed 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, will build 
another extension to its plant, 34 x 76 ft yntract for which 
has been let 

The Matthews Mfe. ¢ Cleveland, ha had plans pre- 


pared for the erection of a shipbuilding plant at Rocky 


River for small boats 

The Production Foundry Co., Cleveland, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000 by B. R. 
and others 


Morgan 


The Draper Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has placed contracts for 
an addition, 60 x108 ft., and a storage building, 34 x 110 ft. 
It manufactures pressed steel barrels 


The Anthony Carlin Rivet Works, East Seventy-fifth 
Street and Grand Avenue, Cleveland, has placed a contract 
for the erection of a one-story factory, 36 x 69 ft 


The Ohio Blower Co., Cleveland, will enlarge its plant by 


the erection of a one-story building, 120 x 160 ft 

The American Multigraph Co., Cleveland, has acquired 
the local assembling plant of the Ford Motor Go. to enlarge 
its facilities for shell work for the Government. 

The Fulton Foundry, & Machine Co., Cleveland, has pur- 
chased a 6-acre site along the Nickel Plate Railroad, in the 
eastern section of the city, for future extensions. 

The following contracts for factory buildings have re- 
cently been taken by the Austin Co., Cleveland: Building 
with 25,500 sq. ft. of floor space, Dayton-Wright Airplane 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; 90 x 100 ft., Chuse Engine & Mfg. Co., 
Mattoon, Ill.; 110 x 100 ft., Bay City Foundry Co., Bay 
City, Mich.; 80 x 80 ft., Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J.; 80 x 90 ft., North American Motors Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

The Elliott Electric Co., Cleveland, has removed from 
322-328 Champlain Avenue to 813-815 Superior Avenue, 
N. W., where it occupies a five-story and basement structure. 
The company does a business in electrical jobbing, motor 
sales and repairs. 

The Supreme Motor Corporation, Warren, Ohio, recently 
organized, contemplates the erection of a plant, the first 
unit, 100 x 100 ft., to be built immediataely. The company 
was organized to manufacture motors, but for the duration 
of the war will devote its attention to war material A. W. 
Green, Ashtabula, Ohio, is president, and C, H. Davies, War- 
ren, vice president and general manager. 


Texas 


Austin, Oct. 11. 
The Texas & Pacific Coal Co.. Thurber, has increased its 
capital stock from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. It has extensive 
oil holdings and a number of producing wells in central 
western Texas, and it is reported that it plans the con- 
struction of an oil refinery at Ranger 


It is- stated that the cost of constructing the 12-in. oil 
pipe line of the Prairie Pipe Line Co. from Ranger to Peli- 
can Island, Galveston, a distance of 325 miles, including the 
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installation of five pumping stations will exceed $14,000,000 


Extensive dock and terminal facilities will be built at Peli- 


can Island. The pipe line will have a daily capacity of 
60,000 bbl. 
The Gulf Pipe Line Co., Port Arthur, has been authorized 


Administration to construct an 8-in. pipe line 


It will have a daily capacity of 


by the Fuel 
from Ranger to Fort Worth 
20,000 bbl. 

The. Miller-Link 
mill, timber holdings and railroad of the R. W. 
Co., Texla, which enables it to 
to about 70,000,000,000 ft. of lumber 


Orange, has purchased the 
Weir Lumber 
annual output 


Lumber Co., 
increase its 


Wetegrove & Co., Mercedes, are building an ice and pre- 


cooling plant at a cost of about $50,000. 

The National Shipbuilding Co., Orange, will install a plant 
at Galveston for equipping ships constructed at its 
shipyards. More than 1000 men will be employed. 


woode n 


Grand Falls, is 
and will install 


The Lands Co., 


River 


Zimmerman Irrigated 
building a dam across the 
pumping equipment to irrigate 50,000 acres. 


Pecos 


The Navy Department has awarded a contract to Horton 
& Horton, Houston, Tex., for the new naval 
air station, shops, etc., at Galveston, Tex about 
$3,000,000 


erection of a 


to cost 





The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, Oct. & 


According to statistics prepared by the Seattle Chamber 


of Commerce, fully 7500 men are urgently needed in local 
industries, and it is estimated that at least 14,000 will be 
required before Dec. 31 in industries directly or indirectly 
engaged in war work The shortage is especially acute in 
shipyards, machine shops and foundries. 

The Camas Mill & Flume Co.’s plant, Camas, Wash., was 
recently destroyed by fire with a loss of $10,000 

The Pacific Forging & Machinery Co., Portland, will 


erect a foundry, 50 x 100 ft., to cost $10,000 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Iron Works, Portland, has 
received contracts for 51 Scotch marine boilers at a total 
value of $1,120,000 to be installed in vessels under construc- 


tion in Portland. The order has no bearing on an inquiry 
received recently for 50 boilers for vessels to be built on the 
Atlantic coast. The company has an additional 150 under 
contract. 

The Broadway Investment Co., Portland, which is 
building airplanes, will erect an extension to its plant, 
40x 125 ft. 

The Specialty Foundry & Machine Works, Portland, is 


construction of war ma- 
manufactured and a 


devoting its entire output to the 
terials. Iron castings for ships are 
specialty is made of engine parts 

The Florence Mill, Power & Light Co 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000, is pre- 
paring plans for a sawmill. 

The Rands Iron Works, Vancouver, Wash., plans the con- 
struction of a furnace room to cost about $6,000. The plant 
has a daily capacity of 4000 Ib. of brass and bronze casting, 
practically all of which is used by the shipyards. 


Florence, Ore., 


The Seattle Copper Works, Inc., Seattle, has been in- 
corporated for $10,000 and contemplates the erection of a 
foundry. 

The Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works, Seattle, plans the 


erection of a foundry and factory to cost $10,000. 
The Franklin Tool Works, 
bered foundry, 80 x 100 ft., 


will erect a heavy 
to cost about $7,000 


Seattle, tim- 


Canada 


TORONTO, Oct. 14 


During the last 12 months the Imperial Munitions Board 
has spent on an average of $30,000,000 a month and there is 
every indication that in the coming year this volume of busi- 
ness will not only be maintained but largely increased In 
addition to its shell orders the Imperial Munitions Board has 
spent several million dollars on ship contracts 


There is a very strong demand for machinery in Canada 
The manufacture of 155 mm. shells is taking considerable 
attention and bringing out a great number of inquiries for 
equipment. According to information from Ottawa, there 
will be a revival of munitions orders placed in the Dominion 
for the British Government, as well as for the United States 
The question of prompt delivery of machine tools is seldom 
mentioned in negotiations, as the heavy demand makes it 
impossible to obtain definite assurances. Where tools are 
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17, 19) 


brought into Canada from the United States th 
larly emphasized and in few instances is deliv: 
under six months. 


S Darticy 
Promised 


The Canada Cement Co., Montreal, Que., has s. 
erty and will commence at once the erection of 
cost $1,000,000, for the manufacture of shells for 
States Government. 
and 12 in. 
$10,000,000. 


ured prop. 
plant, to 


the Uniteg 
The contract includes shells o¢ 


t the 93 
sizes and the value of the order is more than 


Chambers & McKnight, 88 River Street, 1 
operating a brass foundry and in a short time wil! 
to handle all sizes of brass, bronze and aluminu 


Onto, are 
O& equipped 
n Castings, 

The John Morrow Co., Ingersoll, Ont., is building a three. 
story addition to its twist drill factory which wil! doubje the 
capacity of the present plant. A one-story addition wij also 
be added to its screw plant. 

On Oct. 1 the D. MacKenzie Machinery Co., Guelph, Ont, 
manufacturer of machine tools, became a joint stock Company, 
It has taken over the plant and property of the. Dominios 
Bronze Co., Preston, Ont., where it will turn out a full line of 
metal-working machinery, while the Guelph plant will be de- 
voted to the manufacture of wood-working machinery, (p. 
erations will be under the direction of D. MacKenzie, foungdey 
of the original company. 


The sales and supplies departments of the Canadian Gep. 
eral Electric Co., Toronto, are moving into their new quarters 
in the building which has been erected on the property ad. 
joining its head office at King and Simcoe streets. The execy. 
tive, engineering and foundry purchasing department offices 
will remain in the main building. 


The McAvity Machine Co., Marsh Road, St. John, N, B, 
is rapidly developing into one of the largest enterprises of 
its kind in the Dominion. The 400-foot plant which was 
completed in such record time in 1916, has recently had a 
unit of similar dimensions added, which is being equipped 
with machinery. In addition the company has recently 
started the erection of another foundry near the Westmore- 
land Road, which when completed will represent an ex- 
penditure of $50,000. Grant & Horne, who constructed the 
original plant, have the contract for the later additions, 


J. E. Gill, engineer, Sorel, Que., is in the market for a 
pump of 1,500,000 gal. capacity and one of 3,500,000 gal 
capacity, gasoline motor. 

The Northern Bolt, Screw & Wire Co., Seventeenth Street 
East, Owen Sound, Ont., has commenced the erection of s 
two-story iron and frame factory. 


The American La France Fire Engine Co., of Canada, 
195 Weston Road, Toronto, is building a mill and brick ad- 
dition to its plant to cost $10,000. 


The mills owned by the Powell River Pulp & Paper Co. | 
Powell River, B. C., were destroyed by fire with a loss of 
$40,000. The company will rebuild immediately and wil 
require equipment. 


The Tudhope Electric Metals Co., Vancouver, B. C., wil 
start work at once on the erection of an electric foundry. 
The M. P. Cotton Co., False Creek, B. C., is the general con- 
tractor. 


The Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Ltd., 412 St. Am- 
brose Street, Montreal, Que., is in the market for a punch 
press with 1%-in. stroke, rear drive, capacity 1-in. hole iB 
3/16-in. plate. 

The Guarantee Liquid Measure Co. of Canada, Ltd, 
Kitchener, Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000 by Arthur V. Phillips, David 8S. Bowlby, Lloyd BE. 
Phillips and others to manufacture pumps, measures, etc. 


The Aircraft Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, has beep 
incorporated with a capital stock of $525,000 by Robert C 
McMichael, Daniel P. Gillmor, Gerald A. Coughlin ané 
others to manufacture machinery, engines, motors, alr- 
planes, etc. 

The Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Montreal, Qué. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500,000 by 
Gordon W. MacDougall, Lawrence Macfarlane, Linton H. 
3allantyne and others to manufacture asbestos, metals, ma- 
chinery, tools, etc. 

The Electric Irons, Ltd., Orillia, Ont.,,has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $45,000 by James B. and Wil- 
liam H. Tudhope, Robert L. Whitman and others to manu- 
facture machinery, boilers, electrical equipment, etc. 

The Canadian Graphaphone Co., Ltd., Montreal, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 by W. Despacas, 
A. Cinq-Mars G. Vezina and others to manufacture talking 
machines, musical instruments, etc. 

J. B. Bowes, Chatsworth, Ont., is in the market for a self- 
regulating steam air compressor, from 8 to 15 hp. 


The Shortreed Lumber Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been {t- 
corporated with a capital stock of $40,000, by Jehn J. Gibson. 
Edward McLaren, Thomas A. Scanlon and others to manu- 
facture lumber, wood products, etc. 
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